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THE SISTERS. 



CHAPTER I. 



The actions of other timefl are in my soul ! Mj meraoiy beama 
«D the days that are past. 

KABBATIVE OF CONSTAKCE, BELATED BY HBB0BLF. 

Edeit Gbove, the residence of my father, Mr. Harvey 
Forrester, was generally allowed to deserve its name. This 
one sentence wiU, I have little doubt, suggest a far bet> 
ter arrangement of woods, lawns, avenue?, and plantations, 
not forgetting gardens, hot-houses, green-house, and aviary, 
than the hand of Brown himself could have made. I have 
perfect faith that the ready fancy of the reader will quickly 
establish them all in the best and properest places, and that 
my abode will appear to them one of elegance and good 
taste, — I do not add of happiness, for that is of spontaneous 
and independent growth. For its situation^, though perhaps 
not material, it may be observed, that it was in a fine part of 
Berkshire, not more than six-and-twenty miles from London, 
—-and for its size, it may suffice to state, that the house could 
accommodate some half-dozen visiters without inconven- 
ience, and that the grounds were sufficiently extensive for 
the ladies of the family, generally speaking, to feel satisfied 
"with the degree of exercise and variety to be obtained within 
their boundaries. 

The establishment was not large, for Mr. Forrester, 
in spite of the elegance and appearance of wealth just hinted 
at, was, at the period when I first began to reflect, a com- 
paratively poor man, being reduced, after having run through 
m considerable fortune,, to economy and retrenchment, — a 
difiSucult virtue and a painful act Uxa mind only heretofore; 
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accustomed to obey its own wayward impulses. In truths 
Biy father bad too much reverence for the tinsel of life, to 
be very happy either with it or without it. He had not, I 
think, debated the question whether a man has a right to ruin 
himself relatively to the community ; but he had become 
quite convinced by experience, that to continue habits of ex-, 
pense beyond his income would be ultimately most inconve- 
nient and detrimental to himself. 

Neither was he destitute of kindly and parental feelings 
on the subject : he was sorry to have deprived his family of 
the means of greater luxury,, and the few curtailments he 
permitted always gave him pain. But, amid his regrets and 
r.Qpinings, nona were so difficult to bear as those he experi- 
enced when he thought of his boy Charles — not yet a pitiable 
object to anybody but his father, who, comparing the small 
fortune he would have with the large one he ought to have 
had, never spoke of him but with a sigh, and as *^ poor 
Charles." 

For his daughters he did not permit himself to grieve : they 
must marry well or not at all ; and a small independence 
was enough for any woman. But his wife — that was indeed 
a different matter. It was both a delicate and distressing 
point to curb, habits of extravagance which ho had fostered 
or allowed, to sanction similar and worse failings in himself, 
and the more so that the greater part of his wealth had been 
hers. He had married her in early life, and, though an 
heiress, she was really the woman of his choice. For, with 
my mother. Nature had not, as is sometimes the case, been 
a niggard of her gifts, because Fortune had been prodigal of 
hers. 

I had but one sister, who, when I led school, was not 
morp than eight years of age. She was an interesting child, 
and possibly more engaging in my eyes from not being ths 
exclusive pet of the family. 

When first I returned home, I spent^ a great deal of time 
with her, read and talked to her, laughed, walked, and romped 
with her, and, what I believe she valued more than all thp 
rest put together, I let her help me in all my pursuits and 
concerns — and they were not few — in which it was possible 
to drag in her assistance : I had flowers to cultivate or to 
kill ; gold and silver pheasants,. ready tamed, to watch and 
tp.feed, and wDd ones to jender tame;by coaxing or coarteay,;. 
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squirrels also to entice, if possible,, and a taw pensioners to 
Tisit. In all this, the happy Henrietta was my companion ; 
and though I really did love her dearly, I fear that some of 
my kindness and attention to- her in the first instance sprang 
from the fixed delight and wonder with which she regarded 
xne, and the importance she attached to whatever was said or 
done by Sister Constance. 

Charles, who had now returned from. Eton for the vacation, 
with all the persevering ingenuity of fourteen, whenever be 
was in the house, did his best, by incessant teazing, to drive 
me out of it. But fortunately he had mounted a gun, and 
his chase of partridges and hedge-sparrows saved me from 
him most mornings, and a course of visiting in the neigh* 
bourhood, in which all were included except Henrietta, 
partly protected me from him at night. Yet, until I became 
accustomed to it, or rather until I acquired courage to bear 
it with a good grace, or parry it with pleasantry, how it 
used to annoy me to have him remark on my dress and ap- 
pearance :, " How fine you are to-day. Miss. Con. !" or, 
*' Where did that new necklace come from, Miss Forrester ?" 
or, ** Bless me I Earring^s too, I declare!" would sometimes 
destroy my equanimity for minutea — no, I hope it was only 
seconds ; but I could feel the colour mount into my cheeks 
— and then I felt so much ashamed of betraying emotion at 
what ought not to have occasioned, any, that it became 
deeper and deeper till I fancied tlie whole company solely 
occupied by observing me and my folly. 

Henry Baldwin, our nearest neighbour, often shielded 
me from his attacks, or by some goml-natured remarks re- 
lieved me from the painful sense of embarrassment which 
they had occasioned when made. How did my heart thank 
him ! and, I conclude, my eyes also ; for J soon generally 
found him by my side. Whenever we met — and that was 
BOW so frequently, that a considerable degree of intimacy 
had established itself between us — if at a ball, I was gene- 
rally his first partner : — if at a dinner-party, he usually led 
me into the dining-room, and sat by me; and, in short, I was 
beginning to look naturally for his attentions, and to feel 
somewhat forlorn without them. 

The first time I saw him, he was on horseback, and re- 
turning from a visit to my father. He bowed*. Henriettai 
iKais.iiKith mPvAl^ I &ppes4ed.to.her« for his name*. 
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«' Oh ! only Mr. Baldwin." 

Only Mr. Baldwin ! — Pwhaps there was no person in the 
eounty but Henrietta who would have applied this unflat- 
tering term to a young man just of age, and in full possession 
of good property much improved by a long minority. 

I had heard him spoken of but the preceding day by an 
observant and amusing old lady as the beloved of every eye 
and the coveted of every heart. 

And this was he! — I returned silently, and somewhat 
thoughtfully, to the house. My father was in the hall 
when we entered : he seemed in high good-humour, kissed 
Henrietta, admired her winter-roses, as he called the fine 
bloom on her cheeks ; and said to me — *' I am sorry you 
were out, Constance : Mr. Baldwin has been here." 

I was at first sorry too, but a moment's reflection made 
me rather rejoice that our meeting had been out of the 
common routine : — two bows — blushes on both sides — 
mutual knowledge of each other, and no introduction ! As 
I have before related, we afterward met in society, and, as I 
have also said, his attentions were becoming valuable 
to me. 

This was my position with the world, Henry Baldwin, 
and my family, when one mornigg at breakfast two letters 
were brought in, — one to my father, with the large spreading 
arms of the Baldwins, — and one for my mother, closely 
written on fine paper, which looked more like a bank-note 
than a letter, with the more quiet and more ancient crest of 
Edward Hamilton. 

Edward Hamilton ! — What a volume of recollections- 
does the recording of that name bring to my heart ! 
* * ik * * * 4e 

My father took up his letter ^^ith a face of exultation. 
As he read, however, his countenance fell ; yet, as he laid 
ihe lettisr on the table, he smiled as he observed — " not- 
yet does not imply never." 

These words were, I found, intended for my mother's e^r. 
1 started as they fell on mine, and felt relieved from some 
embarrassment when my father presented Mr. Baldwin's 
letter to me, and requested that I would read it aloud. 

^^ Dear sir, 
^ My steward tells me I shall want two hundred rails and; 
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kair the number of posts : if you can let me have them I 
shall be obliged. 

^* With best compliments to Mrs. and Misa Forrester^ 
d&c. &*c. &,c. 

*^ Henry Baldwiw." 

My mother smiled — so did I — and she now ventured to- 
break the seal of her own epistle, and in the course of read* 
ing it^ said — Edward is at Paris— *caroe from Jamaica by 
Bordeaux^^-Jias been to Lyons and Marseilles, and is now 
on the point of starting for Engknd ; then throwing it to 
my father, concluded by saying — *^ we must of course, my 
dear, have him here." 

^^ Why, yes, as you say, I suppose we must ; but I had 
father not, Mrs. Forrester : we have reduced our establish- 
ment and altered our style since he was our inmate : and 
these things, which may be tolerably well concealed from 
mere company, would be fully evident to him." 

<< Edward murt be changed » indeed, if these thmgs affect 
him." 

'< Why doesn't be remain in the West Indies ? But some 
torment or other always results from the charge of other 
people's children." 

" Yes," said my mother ; *' yet in this case it would have 
been as polite, and more kind, to have spared the remark." 

My mother spoke this angrily, and the matter grew into a 
dispute. But it ended in a decision that Edward was to be 
written to and invited to make Eden Grove or Brook-Streei 
kia home during his stay io England. 



CHAPTER H. 

Qai fait croire ses feux, fait croire son m^rit*. 

Oz^LY two events of any moment occurred within the 
fiext few days — the departure of poor Charles for Eton, and 
a visit from Henry Baldwin, to invite us to Baldwin Hall. I 
was drawing by the side of my kind, fond mother when he 
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t^nived, and had so much enjoyed her society, that when thft 
door- bell rang I was tempted to regret the suspension of en* 
joyment which it threatened. 

This feeling, I believe, passed quickly away when T saw 
who the intruder was^ and 1 laid down my pencil to listen to 
the thousand kind messages of his sister Charlotte, and all 
th^ polite things he had to say for himself. My father wasf 
however^ soon summoned ; and then Henry Baldwin, taking 
an old letter from his pocket in proof of his assertion, began 
to describe, with a minuteness that would not have discredited 
the pages of Sir Charles Grandison, a marriage that had 
taken place between his family and ours ; namely, between 
the Elphinstones, his mother*s ancestors^ and the Harveys. 
He accompanied my father into the library, to ascertain if 
this important union had been properly and duly noticed in 
our genealogical tree. They were absent nearly half an 
hour ; and when they rejoined us, Henry Baldwin, I thought, 
appeared in even higher spirits than before. 

Nothing was said of their conversation except that the 
tecord they wished to find had not been accurately made; 
but, from what occurred after Mr. Baldwin's departure, 1 
was led to conclude that he had dropped some hints to my 
father of his regard for me ; for, in a few minutes, my father, 
taking up the old letter^said-^^* how strange that we should 
none of U9 have discovered this before ! Baldwin is quite 
delighted ^ and it will not, I think,, be his fault if our arms 
are not again quartered." 

As he spoke these wofdsi my mother, with an energy 
quite foreign to her usua4 gentleness of manner, rising from 
her seat and throwing her arms around me as if to protect' 
me from evil, replied — 

" The God of mercy forbid !" 

It is so disagreeable to a sanguine or irritable tempera*" 
tnent to- meet with even the slightest opposition, that I pos-^ 
sibly ought not to have been surprised that this movement 
and exclamation should, from one of my father's habitually 
querulous disposition, call forth a burst of anger which both 
terrified and distressed me. 

I knew him to be a man of peremptory habits ; had often# 
when I was a child, seen him violently angry, but now a 
length of time had elapsed since any strong feeling had been 
»waken«d in my mind to his disadvantage: this, added to 
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Uie totally different impression produced by the same cir* 
cumstanees when moral feeling had struck a deeper root^ 
caused me to feel as much surprise when my father broke 
forth in reproaches against my mother, accusing her of sacri- 
ficing the good of her children to her own selfish preju* 
dices, as if they had proceeded from the mildest and gentlest 
character in the world. ' 

He had not at first spoken, and there had, been much out- 
ward calm in his manner ; but it was like the stillness of 
the air in a thunderstorni, that appals instead of tranquillizing. 
It was the only note of preparation we received for the 
torrent of rage which was to follow ; for, in another instant, 
invective was poured out on invective so rapidly as, like a 
highland shower, to afford no time for retreat or shelter. 
However, like all angry people, my father, I believe, said 
more than he intended. I was too much alarmed to be 
aware of all he uttered ; but I know he concluded by threat- 
ening my mother that if Henry Baldwin wanted to marry 
me 1 should have him. 

I could not comprehend why this should be made a threat 
to my mother, still I could quickly conceive that the motive 
must be deep-seated and powerful which could make her eye 
iash with resentful indignation ; then suddenly cause her to 
conquer all appearance of anger, as if she had thought that 
affection might be more effectual, fly towards him, and lay- 
iqg her hand on his arm say — " no, no, Charles Harvey i 
you wm fi«^^ cannot mean to promote a connexion which 
would so greaiijr afflict me. I call Heaven to wiuiess I am 
prepared to bear it if it couits uaturally, aud my poor child 
should so dispose of her affections, but it ^nst not come 
from you. — No — no I*' 

I had wept from terror ; and when my mother ceased to 
speak, my sobs were audible. 

My father, in a subdued voice, said, '< Constance, leave 
as." 

I retired into my own room with a mixture of feelings 
which I could neither define nor arrange. A^tonishment9 
pity, fear, grief, were all mingled. Love was not among 
them : he perhaps had been scared away by so many and 
such rude companions ; but I certainly thought of Henry 
Baldwin, and in my mothe^r's words fouQd the e^pla^iatioD 
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of many an anxious look which I had detected her bending 
upon me when I had been in bis society. 

I do not think that I had ever before been quite so unhappy^ 
My self-love was^ I believe, wounded at finding that there 
was any one fact in my mother's mind regarding myself, 
unknown to me. I could not help feeling that in the 
structure of my domestic happiness the corner-stone of confr 
dence was wanting. Mistrust crept into my heart, and 
where are the affections it will not corrode ? It became, I 
fear, an eating rust, to mine — not towards my mother — 
though I did not quite acquit her, but it certainly caused me 
to add a new article to niy filial code, as far as my father 
was concerned^ If it be necessary to have secrets in fami- 
lies, they should be religiously guarded as such. 

My feelings to many will appear exaggerated ; but I had 
come from school with vivid views of life and happiness, and 
this first family discussion overwhelmed me with terror. My 
imagination not only magnified but distorted the evil, until 
I believed it to be impossible for me to know peace again. 
In this disordered state of my nerves, Henry Baldwin, my 
mother, and myself, appeared by turns, or sometimes all 
together, the devoted victims of some resistless destiny 4hat 
was always very painfully connected with ungovernable anger 
on the part of my father. 

I passed in consequence a few hours of solitude in a very 
unjustifiable degree of misery. To me it had been so real, 
that no words can express the surprise I experienced, whcDy 
on going to dinner, I could discover «o traces in either of 
my parents of the scene that Had occurred. All was smooth, 
though silent: the Thames before the windows shining 
placidly in the moonlight, bore as little impress of the boats 
which had ploughed its surface in the. morning, as their 
countenances exhibited traces of the emotion they had 
betrayed. I could not even suspect that in them the wound 
had left a scar, while with me it yet smarted. My mother, 
indeed, had a look of indisposition and dejection, but that 
was too common in her to excite remark, or to be imputed 
to this occurrence. 

I was too young in the world, too inexperienced in domes* 
tic broils, to have the slightest conception that the mental 
agitation produced by discord could so soon subside. If I 
had known all that had passed, it might have appeared 
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perfectly simple and natural ; but so much was left to con- 
jecture, that the only reasonable conclusion which I could 
arrive at was, that a mutual confession of error had taken 
place, and strict neutrality with regard to the future promised 
on both sides. 

I exerted myself to the utmost to talk and appear cheerful, 
and my mother smiled on me with such aflTectionate sweet- 
ness, that I could not continue quite as miserable as I had 
considered it necessary to be when alone ; still, our meal 
was a very heavy one, and the entrance of Henrietta was a 
relief to us all. 

She sat on my knee, and I was glad to screen my aching 
eyes from the lights, by lowering my head behind her, and 
kissing her fair back and shoulders. My heart must have 
either been softened, or my spirits considerably exhausted^ 
by the trial of the morning ; for as I did this, 1 nearly wept 
again at the thought of the happiness it was to have any 
thing so young, so innocent, and above all so afiectionate to 
love. 

The next day we were to dine at the Baldwins', and so 
little had I recovered the tone of my spirits, that, until the 
hour of dressing, 1 fully expected some excuse would be 
framed for declining the engagement — but I was mistaken^ 
We went ; and if my father and mother were as uncomfort- 
able as myself, there could have been little happiness ex- 
perienced by our party. 

In his own house, or, to speak more properly, his mother's, 
I could not be the object of exclusive attention to Henry ; 
but the share I received was more than sufficient, under 
existing circumstances, to distress and embarrass me. In 
the evening dancing was proposed, and he offered me his 
band ; but I declined it, on the plea of being the only musi- 
cian present fond of playing reels and country-dances, for 
quadrilles had not yet become fashionable among us : my 
real motive, however, was the wish of sparing my mother 
pain. I played Lord Cathcart, Morgiana, and Lady Mont- 
gomery, till 1 was sick at heart. The Misses Baldwins were 
unwearied dancers, and their repeated offers to relieve me, 
seemed but disguised entreaties to proceed — all except 
Charlotte's, who, in little things as well as great, always 
seemed to me sincere. 

I liked Charlotte Baldwin probably because I thought she 

Vol. n.--2 
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liked me, and because she was Henry's favourite ; and had 
•be not been Cbarioite Baldwin, in my then very great want 
of a confidant and counsellor, I do believe I should have 
poured ojii my soul to her. Yet what had T to tell — but 
tliat I was restless, and knew not wherefore ? — discontented, 
and did not like it ? 

Henry led us to our carnage, and as he handed me down 
ihe steps from Wm house, he whispered, *< How cruel you 
bave been to-ni^ht!*' or something to that effect, and I 
tliought there was a good deal of pathos in his voice as he 
laid it ; and certainly, as I wished him ^^ Good night" in 
reply, there was a slight feeling of tenderness in my heart 
towards him — more — much more, I am convinced, than there 
would have been, had not my dear mother been quite so 
undisguised in her disapproval. 

Who shall say that human nature is not a very inexplica- 
ble compound of inconsistencies ? I had that night punished 
myself somewhat severely, not to give- my mother pain ; and 
at the first word breathed into my ear, which possibly meant 
nothing, my heart beat more adversely to her wishes than it 
would have done in twenty dances. 

For two or three succeeding days I was sombre and 
unsettled. I longed to talk to my mother, and to beg an 
explanation from her, but I was prevented from doing so by 
the very manner which would seem most to have invited it. 
She was so frank, so candid with me on all other subjects, 
entered with such kindness into my feelings, and permitted 
me to share in hers, that I could not but be convinced she 
must have imperative reasons for her silence. 

She roust have guessed what was passing in my mind, for 
she interrupted one of my profoundest reveries by observing — 

*^ There is said to be a dark closet in every house ; still 
ours, my dear Con, is possibly not quite so gloomy as you 
have imagined it." 

She sighed as she uttered these words ; but rose and kissed 
me as she resumed — 

** And be assured, my child, that your happiness shall be 
my first — and, if it be needful, my only consideration." 

I was soon diverted from all farther conjecture by the ar> 
rival of our expected guest and former inmate, Edward 
Hamilton. 
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CHAPTER III. 

But MemVy from Fancy turnt away : 
She has wealth of her own to guard ; 

And whispers come to her ear which aay 
Sweeter things than the song of the bard. 

They are solemn and slow, and none can hear 

The whispers that come to Memory^s ear. 

Hjb came some days earlier than we had any of us antici- 
pated. My father was out ; my mother and I were sitting 
together in an apartment which not looking towards the ap- 
proach, we had no signal of his arrival till he was announced. 

My mother rose to meet him. 

<< My dear Edward !" 

** Mrs. Forrester !" And he saluted her with the warrothf 
respect, and affection with which a long-parted son approaches 
a dearly beloved mother. I have never in real life seen the 
same union of tenderness and reverence of manner, and wa« 
once, alone, ever reminded of it : this was in dramatic repre- 
sentation, by Kemble in Coriolanus, when he turns from his 
wife to greet ^^ the most noble mother in the world." 

How beautiful and graceful Edward appeared to me, while 
paying this homage to mine, his manly eyes swimming with 
tears of happiness as he repeated ** Dear Mrs. Forrester ! — 
I have not known such a moment as this since we parted !" 

I had retired to a part of the room which almost hid me 
from them ; but in a moment after he inquired afler Mr. 
Forrester, and Con, and Charles, and little Henrietta, and 
my mother laughed aloud as she replied, ^^ Well ! all well 1" 
— and she beckoned to me to come forward. 

I did so— and held out my hand to him. He took it, and 
made an endeavour to say he was very glad to see me ; but 
he stammered as he spoke, and J could not avoid remarking 
that the grace knd ease of his manner seemed to have de- 
parted. We were however soon seated ; and as his courage 
returned he exclaimed — ^^ Good God ! and this is Constance ! 
— the little girl I have so often romped with, and who, when 
last I aaw ber, wore pinafores, and asked me to play at see- 
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saw with her on a plank which she had with difficulty 
dragged to the garden -seat before the house !'' 

*^ Soy at least, we believe," said my mother ; ^* but I do 
not imagine she is more changed in your eyes, or so much so 
as you are in hers, Edward." 

^ Impossible !" 

*^ I have seen you, you know, comparatively! recently ; but 
ask Con what sort of a person you were." 

He turned to me. 

** Oh ! very different !" 

" How ! different ! — I cannot suppose myself in the least 
altered." 

" But you are indeed." 

He smiled, and we talked of other things ; and in the 
pauses of discourse, such as always occur when people meet 
after long absences, 1 amused myself with contrasting the 
settled, decided, and manly figure before me, with the tall, 
slender stripling, whose coat-sleeves and trousers were al- 
ways too short for him, with whom I had parted so long ago. 

Yet, on a closer investigation, I thought I should have 
recognised his countenance anywhere, and I told him so. 
But he would make no such concession to me.' No, — he 
scarcely could have knowp me. My mother then took out 
of a drawer a portrait which had been taken of him at four- 
teen ; but though there was some grace exhibited in his 
attitude, and the face was really not bad, he was by no means 
satisfied with this representation of what he had been. 

•* No — no — I never could have been so pert, priggish, and 
pragmatical as I look here. How could you keep it !" 

** Why, though very bad, it was better than none." 

*^ Oh ! but you must, you shall have another, since you are 
good enough to value any resemblance of me. 1 scarcely 
thought I was coxcomb enough for this, but I shall really 
make it a matter of conscience to have so vile a caricature 
destroyed or banished." 

My father soon after joined us ; and though there were a 
few lamentations over the diminished stud and vacated dog- 
kennel when Edward inquired afler his horses and dogs, yet 
every thing went on with tolerable smoothness, till dinner- 
time, when I think he suffered more pain than either he or 
we had anticipated. 

To be cut down from Hock, Champagne, and Burgundy 
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to Clarety Sherry, and Madeira — from imperial Tokay to 
humble Port — requires more from philosophy than philoso- 
phy can^ always impart. Id vain Edward Hamilton^xpressed 
a decided preference for the wines before him, and declared 
he never drank any others from choice ; — in vain also did 
he praise every thing he ate, and boast of his traveller's ap» 
petite : my father was determined not to be happy ; and 
such is the influence of the head of a, family over the mem- 
bers of which it is composed, that we vainly endeavoured to 
be so. Yet his uninviting, or rather prohibitory manner of 
recommending the several dishes, if it had not evidently dis- 
tressed my mother, might have slightly amused me. 

'^ £dward, I wish I could recommend these rabbits to you 
— ^but you will recollect Le Noir's Lapereux de Garenne^ and 
will consider them as insufierable as 1 do.'' 

Yet he had eaten of them with excellent appetite. My 
father was not an epicure ; his regrets arose more from vanity 
than gourmandise. Then to my mother ; — ^* Mrs. Forres- 
ter," or, as he sometimes called her, ^' Emily, these mutton 
cutlets look tolerably well cooked — shall I send you one ?'* 

My mother acceded, and found them — •' excellent — hot 
and tender." 

** Ah ! but the diflerence between them, and the CoteUettes 
a la Suisse in which Le Noir absolutely outdid himself. Mr. 
Hamilton, you must recollect those, you used to like them 
80 much." 

" Did I ! — Well ! I ought to be ashamed of myself — and 
so I am — for having wholly forgotten them. Yet, I do re- 
member, your Frenchman was a very good cook." 

'* He was indeed." 

^^ But his place, to my taste, is fully supplied by Mrs. 
Somebody you have now got." 

Romeo was wrong : there is something in a name, for 
my father never certainly partook of a dish with an English 
appellation, with the same satisfaction that he would have 
done had it borne a French one. 

Edward Hamilton, I thought, felt ashamed for my father : 
he deemed to me to feel for the want of manliness of mind 
that this unworthy and useless repining betrayed, or else I 
transferred what was passing in my own bosom to his, and 
fancied, because I thought so, others must, — a mistake of all 
otheni the most easy and the most commoo. 

«» 
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CHAPTER IV. 

V 

Leon. Are you so fond of your prince as we. 
Do seem to be of ours ? 

PoL If at home, sir. 

He's all my exercise, all iny matter : 

He makes a July's day short as December. 

Winter's Talk. 

Evert family is allowed to have its great man. Lord 
Harvey, a first cousin of my father's, was ours. But there 
is also in most circles a more considerable person than even 
the great man, — one who lives as much in the hearts, as the 
other in the heads, of their several members : — some favourite 
with young and old, whose opinions on most subjects are 
known and quoted with a consciousness that such authority 
must not be disputed, — some favourite who, like Mr. Bur- 
chell, in the " Vicar of Wakefield," brings pleasure in his 
train, and leaves a track of sofrow when he departs. 
Edward Hamilton, though so young, was such to us. He 
liad gained an influence over the minds of all in his childhood 
and youth, which his return so insta^itly reawakened, that it 
seemed to have increased rather than to have declined ir his 
absence. 

The dogs and horses of the family were all attached to 
him, and the very parrot seemed to repeat the name of *< Mr. 
Hamilton, sir," with peculiar respect. In short, over all the 
creatures, rational and irrational, who were inmates of our 
dwelling, he held that degree of almost sovereign sway 
which is only accorded to noble and superior minds. I have 
oflen thought it to have been little inferior to that ascribed 
by the ancients to their household gods» or by the Roman- 
ists (I speak it not irreverently) to their tutelary saints. 

On my mother it acted as nderit always acts on generous 
natures, and gave a hallowed tenderness to her attachment ; 
and from my father it obtained the suffrages which high- 
minded sentiments and invariably good conduct will always 
ultimately secure from proud ones, — admiration and esteem. 

But before proceeding further, though 1 make the digress 
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sion with regret, it will be necessary to explain Mr. Hamil- 
ton's Ultimate relation with my family, as 1 have heard it 
from my mother and others. 

His mother had been the early friend of mine, and though 
young, beautiful, and accompFished, she was so poor as to 
be accounted singularly fortunate in marrying a West India 
planter of good family and moderate fortune. Yet her 
good fortune, my mother said, was oflen talked of long after 
she had sunk a victim to the climate, for her marriage was 
remembered by many who took no Yiote of her death. She 
left this only boy to console her miserable husband ; and if 
inheriting his mother's beauty, and the promise of her vir- 
tues, could have been a consolation (I use my mother's 
words), Mr. Hamilton must have derived it ; for he loved 
the little Edward with all the fond, and clinging, and double 
afiection of a widowed father's heart. 

But it was necessary that his darling boy should be 
educated ; and at six years of age he brought him to England 
for this purpose. On his arrival, he paid one tribute to the 
memory of his deceased wife, which for its delicacy is 
worthy of being recorded. His first visit was paid, not to his 
own titled and wealthy relatives, but to her dearest and 
most valued friend, my mother. 

She was then a parent herself, I being about two years of 
age, and she felt for the motherless child thus introduced to 
her, who, as she said, had an hereditary claim on her care 
and affections. She entreated Mr. Hamilton to fix on some 
school very near to her, that she might watch over aiid see 
him frequently. But the young Edward, by the expression 
of a simple and natural wish, increased the kindness of her 
offers, and bettered his own destiny. 

On my mother's inviting me towards her in the usual mode 
of expression — ^'* Come to mamma," Edward took her hand 
and said, ^<I wish I had a mamma ! — I wish you were my 
mamma 1" / 

I'he appeal was irresistible : she took the child in her 
arms, and pressing him to her bosom, replied, — " I will, I 
will !" Then turning to his father, — '* Will you leave him 
here as at his home, and to me as to a mother ?" 

Mr. Hamilton could not speak : — he took her hand and 
raised it respectfully to his lips ; and as he did so, his tears 
flowed over it ; then in a hurried manner extending hb hand 



to my father, without daring to trust himself with one part* 
iug blessing to bis child, quitted the house. 

He never repeated hie visit, though he wrote letter after 
letter of grateful acknowledgment and implicit confidence, 
and implored the best blessings of Heaven to rev^ard his 
departed wife's best friend for her angel kindness, and in a 
few days set sail for Jamaica. 

Before Edward had attained his twelfth year, he lost his 
only surviving parent. It is not necessary to dwell on his 
years of childhood — all his holidays from Eton were spent 
with us : but from the time he was seventeen, either by acci- 
cent or design, he and I had never met. He had been two 
years at Cambridge, and had passed one on the Continent, 
whence, without revisiting England, he had proceeded to 
Jamaica. 

I had been such a mere child when we parted, that the 
remembrance of him was to me more like a dream than a 
reality. 1 thought of him as a playfellow, to whose inven* 
tions I had been as constantly indebted for amusement, as 
to his forbearance for kindness which I had but little deserved. 
Yet I always listened to every thing relative to him with 
great interest, and had repeatedly said to my mother, ^* I 
wonder what kind of man Ed^^ard Hamilton will prove !" 

My ideas of his character were therefore, in all proba- 
bility, as much founded on what 1 heard from her as from 
my own recollections. She described him as amiable and 
benevolent, and sometimes spoke with enthusiasm of the 
beautiful union in his character of noble daring amounting 
to heroism, with an almost feminine sensibility and gentle- 
ness of heart. 

I never but upon one occasion saw him betray any thing 
like temper. Charles, in a fit of- boyish passion, had given 
me a violent blow. He snatched him hastily from me, and 
upbraiding him with cowardice for striking a girl, hehl him 
at arm's-length with the intention of subduing him. It had 
a totally contrary eiOfect. Charles's passion increased, and 
he abused Edward till he succeeded in making him angry. 
My unexpressed wonder at seeing him so, was, I believe, as 
great as that of lago, when he said, speaking of Othello, 
•' Can he be angry ?" The words of provocation which 
Charles had used were, I think, slave-driver, — man-merchant, 
«-negro-httnter, and others to the same efifeot, which be had 
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picked up at school. Edward released his hold ; but 
fftce glowed with indignation as he said, ^' Go, sir» go— you 
are Mrs. Forrester's son, or, young as you are, 1 would 
chastise you !" 

He stood a few moments in silence ; and as I watched 
him, though unable to understand the workings of his mind, 
I felt for him^ and said, ^^ Never mind, Edward !*' His eyes 
'Were half suffused with tears as he turned to me and kissed 
me : ^^ How foolish,*' he said, ^' to suffer myself to be so ex- 
cited by a child I" 

Such was the being who now returned to us. How 
quickly are the impressions — impressions too that we 
imagine are effaced^-^and the influences of childhood, re- 
▼ived ! In a week I listened to Edward Hamilton as to an 
oracle. 

He had even then seen a good deal of life: from his 
comparatively isolated situation, he had been thrown more 
upon bis own resources than young men usually are. He 
had io consequence felt and reflected much, and was, as he 
sometimes laughingly said, older than his years. It was 
true, and the power of his sentiments over mine was proper- 
tiooably great. 



CHAPTER V. 

Che hX ? cbe pensi ? che par dietro guardi 
Nel tempo che tornar non pole omai 

Aninia sconaolata f 

« * • • 

Deh non rinnovellar qael che m* andde 

Non seguir piik pensier vago fallace 

Ma saldo e certo ch* a buon fin ne gnide . 

Pktearoh: 

" I LisTKNBD to him, as to an oracle," did I not say this ? 
— ^Yes ; and as I listened, I appeared for the flrst time to 
Kte mentally, — my understandinsr seemed then only to have 
been inforrued. I heard subjects discussed, or gently touched 
on, which, if they had ever before met my ear, had never 
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reached my mind. Every thing seemed new to me : I looked 
on persons and things so differently from what I had ever 
before done, that I appeared thrown into another world* 
His mind was to mine as the prism, through which the real 
colour of each separate ray of light is made known. 

Even the wildest and dreariest scenes of nature, whether 
positively beheld, or only imaged to the mind^s eye through 
the medium of books, or of Edward Hamilton's descriptions^ 
how beautiful and interesting they became to me ! 

Instances too of goodness, piety, generosity—- erery thing 
that ennobles humanity, — in what a different light I now 
considered them! When we related any noble action, it 
brought a thousand to my mind well known before, bat 
hitherto unfelt, and my soul was fired with the ambition to 
be good. And oh ! not only to be good ! — would that my 
aspirations had rested there ! But, no ; he loved intellectual 
culture, and to acquire knowledge became my passionate 
desire. 

Edward had not only that rare liberality, which pardons 
and approves accomplishments and literary pursuits in wo- 
man, but accorded his ready admiration to all who could lay 
claim to genius or talent. He even contended that vanity 
was not a necessary or unfailing accompaniment to either. 
But, that even if it were, it was still a nobler fault than the 
pettiness, insipidity, and envy of many who, if they are with- 
out vanity, are also without understanding. 

When I heard him lavish praises on the attainments of 
another, I not only wished to be that other, but inwardly 
▼owed 1 would equal or surpass her. Alas ! I did not pause 
to inquire wherein real superiority consists. To be what he 
would approve, was at that time the beginning and end of 
my wishes. 

My education had not been neglected ; and I was con* 
Bcious I had some power within me fur more than I had yet 
attempted. Still I had misgivings, painful misgivings, with 
regard to my ultimate success ; I dared not, however, give 
them utterance to another ear, lest they should seem the 
a^cted humility of a vanity that sued to be flattered. 

1 confined them, therefore, to my own bosom, until Ed- 
ward, by the interest he expressed in my progress, drew a 
portion of them from me. Even then I uttered them in 
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tiemblingy so doubtful, so fearful was I at the moment of the 
interpret a tioD he would put upon my words. 

1 would not have had Edward Hamilton suppose roe capa- 
ble of subterfuge or affectation for what I then most coveted, 
the gift of talents. Most young men, under such circum- 
stances, would have complimented me. He did not ; but, by 
his manner of answering, proved that he understood me. 

**> The materials of all wealth," he said, *^ are to be found 
in the bosom of the earth ; but none are really deserving of 
the name, till labour has modified and refined them : it is the 
same, my dear Constance, with the mind, — the elements of 
all riches are there ; sometimes there is a fertility of soil, 
that, without much trouble on the part of the owner, yields 
an abundant crop of wheat and tares together ; but industry 
alone can produce an unrnin^led and valuable harvest/' 

What a delightful and alluring doctrine to a mind panting 
for enlargement — to a mind that dared to think of soaring 
where none other had yet soared before — to one that, in ig- 
norance of its own circumscribed hmits, dreamed of diving 
into strange waters— of explaining some problem in the 
moral world — of shedding light on some point where Reli- 
gion herself had spoken darkly — and of passing nearer to 
that bourn where the Almighty has set his seal, and beyond 
which his creature may not penetrate ! 

Vain illusions ! — when we frame them, we are as ignorant 
of what has been already done, as of what man can do. 
Time only can correct them. For Love, represented so 
blind, has yet a microscopic eye, not only for the charms of 
being beloved, but for our own powers and resources ; for 
what heart deeply and truly attached ever willed an exertion 
mental or bodily, and deemed it impossible ? 

Not that I yet loved Edward Hamilton : T should, on the 
contrary, have felt it the height of presumption to do so ; — 
he was so far above me. What the lowliest-born woman 
may have felt when she has given her heart, to the noble 
or the rich, 1 experienced when I contemplated Edward's 
mind. 

Yet even then his smiles* his words, his looks played not 
merely on the surface of my heart ; they sank to its very 
coie, — and that became to me a sanctuary, because they 
were there. All other records were erased, or removed to 
less precious partitions, for in the heart there are many. 
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I do not believe, in the course of our long acquaintance! 
that from this period he ever uttered a sentence in my pres- 
ence, even on indifferent subjects, which I do not accuratelj 
remember. I may be greatly mistaken, but I should question 
the exactness even of my faithfullest friend, if he should as- 
sert that any thing I had heard or witnessed lived in her 
memory, that was not also registered in my own. 

Somebody has said, speaking of a beloVed voice, that it 
sounded as if it could not die. So did Edward Hamilton's 
sound to me ; and at all times when it ceased, it was by me 
regretted ** as the nightingale's last note." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Cloten 

Is quite forgot. — Ctmbelini. 

In compliment to Edward Hamilton, a regular round of 
visuting took place in the neighbourhood. Everybody was 
civil to him, and he requited their attentions with so much 
politeness and agreeableness, that he was in some danger of 
suffering from the evils of too great popularity, by having 
bis time entirely engrossed. 

He became the rival magnet of Henry Baldwin with the 
young ; and, when Henry was not present, was both tole- 
rated and smiled on by the old. By what insensible degrees 
do we attain .to what is called knowledge of the world, and 
if not to worldliness ourselves, to a capability of compre- 
hending its springs of action ! How clearly can I at this 
moment, though then so dull, understand the superiority of 
English acres over colonial plantations, and a certain rent- 
roll of twelve thousand per annum, over the uncertain pro- 
duce of sugar-canes I Yet at that time how marvellous did 
it seem to me — (to me, who had so narrowly escaped a 
something like entanglement of my affections to Henry 
Baldwin) — that any kind of comparison could be drawn be- 
tween beings so different, or any hesitation made as to which 
was to be preferred. 
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And here I must observe, that although I have now spoken 
"tiie truth with regard to mj feelingSy prior to the arrival of 
Edward Hamilton, I did uot then use a similar degree of 
candour even towards myself. The idea was too disagreea- 
ble for me to dwell upon; and whenever it did obtrudtt 
itself, as it sometimes would, I banished it as quickly as 
possible. 

I had once gifted Henry with every good quality with 
which I wished the being 1 loved to be endowed. I after- 
ward surveyed him with a prejudiced eye, and stripping him 
of the fancied excellences with which my imagination had 
so lavishly endowed him, I scarcely left him the good quali- 
ties which he really did possess. I can now, I think, speak 
of him as he was — without partiality on the one hand, or 
prejudice on the other. 

He belonged to that numerous class of society who havo 
neither the glaring vices that degrade, nor the noWe virtues 
that exalt, their species. In more obscure life, he would 
probably have passed unmarked by censure or approbation, 
and perhaps would have been as much improved by a re« 
tired, as he was spoiled by a prominent staticm. 

Whoever is so circumstanced as to command the sympa*- 
tbies of a large portion of his fellow-creatures, should have 
many virtues and much streligth of character to keep him in 
ina proper sphere. Henry Baldwin had neither ; and it 
ought not to be wondered at that he should therefore try to 
keep admiration alive by the finery of his house-^^the elabo- 
rate decoration of his person — the superiority of his horses 
•^tbe excellence of liis dogs, and the inimitable discipline 
of bis household. 

With so many varied and interesting concerns to engage 
liis thoughts, I ought doubtless to have considered it the 
acm^ of good fortune to have been honoured even with the 
smallest share of his time and attention. But as my eyes 
opened to all this, as I have before said, he not only ap- 
peared to me what he was, but worse ; for he was really 
good-natured where his own wishes did not immediately in- 
terfere with the demands of others, and not much more 
selfish than the education he had received, and the wealth 
he possessed, naturally combined to render him. But he was 
^proud of his money, and accordingly egotistical in his dis- 
play of it ; and while the few who prize better things in- 
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dulgentlj smiledy the multitude bowed and admired, and 
found all that was imparted to, executed, or projected at 
Baldwin Hall worthy of their warmest admiration and the 
choicest epithets. Sumptuous — magnificent — splendid — in 
the very best taste — perfect — incomparable and inimitable, 
resounded from all quarters and at all hours, kept up a tink- 
ling of flattery peculiarly agreeable to the ears of all such as 
take any extraordinary pains to obtain it 

He was fund of detailing what the several items of hif 
establishment had cost him, and not unfrequently reminded 
me of Miss Vortex in the '^ Cure for the Heart Ache," who 
paid a guinea each for her peaches, and had tried to get 
them dearer, but could not. 

The introduction of Edward Hamilton into our circle at 
first made little impression upon Henry. He knew he could 
Dot measure purses with him ; but he soon began to find that 
he must look to his laurels. Edward not only drew away for 
a brief season the public attention from the taste displayed - 
by Henry's upholsterer, but in the hunting-field rode better 
than he did, on inferior horses. Then all tongues in his ab- 
lence spoke of him, — some in sincerity, and the remainder 
for lack of other matter. 

We were invited to the Baldwins' much more frequently 
tlian ever, and sedulously as I endeavoured to deceive my- 
self with regard to my former estimation of Henry, I knew 
I had difficult cards to play, and was sometimes sensible of 
a degree of peevishness which had required the exertion of 
all my self-command to conceal. This was not lessened, as 
I discovered that Edward Hamilton gave way to him on all 
occasions. I was more piqued that he should suppose him 
worthy of me, than, I am afraid, was consistent with the hu- 
mility of mind I professed on other subjects. My mother 
too, 1 saw, still retained her former fears on the subject, and 
every day I resolved on explain in^myself to both in an open 
and unequivocal manner. But no day gave mc courage and 
opportunity to do so. 

Edward always spoke of him favourably and mildly, — 
said his faults were those of his custe^ and that in good 
hands he would improve, — that he was precisely the being 
whom a sensible girl might mould to any thing she pleased. 

^* But what girl would like to marry a character that re- 
quired moulding ?" 
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** What girl ! All — every one of you. Even you, Con, 
though you do look so proudly about it, would like to have 
power over the man you married ; would you not ?" 

** No — yes — but not — " 

** But not what ? — You know, it is the determination of 
all wives to obtain it, and that nine- tenths of them succeed. 
Do they not, Mrs. Forrester ? Forrester never does any 
thing without your permission, I am sure." 

'* Oh, 1 beg," said my mother, '• to be included in the 
tythe of womankind who have escaped your sweeping cen* 
sure." 

**No, that I cannot allow ; what, permit me to ask, occa- 
sions all the cat-and-dog-ism between Mrs. Bland and her 
husband, but the determination on the lady*s part that he shall 
not move his finger without her gracious permission. No ; 
poor Bland is really sadly pestered — too much adored, his 
wife would call it, 1 dare say — but shame on the churl, say 
I, who would deny any of you so dear a privilege !" 

And thus it happened for a long time, that while I was 
preparing or stammering out a serious refutation, he seized 
the word, and continued or closed the subject playfully. 
Yet frequently I met his eyes fixed upon me with no com- 
mon interest ; and often when at work, or otherwise em- 
ployed, I felt they were so. Often I dared not to raise my 
own, from the fear of meeting his ; but at times, the con- 
sciousness that they were on me, compelled me to do so, to 
relieve myself from the painful sensation which it occa- 
sioned. 

My eighteenth birthday was now fast approaching, and, 
equally to my astonishment and regret, I found that Henry 
Baldwin, aware of the circumstance, as the climax to his 
civilities before leaving the country for London, intended 
giving a ball, and on that day. The reason why he had 
chosen it, in preference to every other, was of course, a 
secret only revealed to myself. 

A ball at that time, in prospect or in reality, was enchant- 
ment to me. I usually trod on air at the thought of one ; 
but this gave me no pleasure in anticipation, and the little it 
positively imparted, was mixed, in spite of myself, with too 
much pain for me to value it. 

A week before it took place, Henry came to engage my 
hand for the two first dances, and I could have no reasonable 
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excuse for' declining the engagement. To add to wf 
troubles, the floor was chalked, the lamps were hung, the 
flowers were wreathed in one only device — Pour elle. In 
whatever direction I turned, these unpleasing words met my 
eye. 1 could not escape from them. They were to me like 
the magic lights we read of, that have no warmth. 

Yet the arrangements were in excellent taste, and alto- 
gether it was just such a ball as, under other circumstances^ 
I should have enjoyed, with all that wild and childish intoid- 
cation of happiness which I was then but too much in the* 
habit of giving way to. 

But here was my father, walking to and fro with ill-con* 
cealcdjoy, — and my mother, though not sharing it, certainly 
contented and resigned, — and Edward Hamilton, who could 
not be ignorant of its being my birthday, considered the 
afi^air as altogether conclusive. 

Yet one event of the beginning of the evening gave me 
much satisfaction. Lady Isabella Courtenay, daughter of 
the Earl Tiverton, had arrived unexpectedly in the neigh- 
bourhood on the preceding day ; and it was whispered to 
. Mrs. Baldwin, and through her repeated to her son, that 
etiquette required the ball should be opened by her. Henry 
pleaded his engagement to me as a sufficient excuse ; but so 
many wiser and older heads than his own, which were con- 
sulted on the occasion, voted against him, that he had no 
alternative but to yield. He came to me, and made a thou- 
sand apologies for the necessity which obliged him to relior 
quish his engagement. Might he hope for the happiness cf 
the second set?-^No ; I was engaged to Mr. Hamilton. — 
Would not Mr. Hamilton, in consideration of this very un- 
foreseen and regretted circumstance, forego his claim ?-^I 
did not know ; but I thought I could not with propriety ask 
him to do so. 

Yet Mr. Hamilton was consulted, and I heard him say 
distinctly, through a vista of feathered and flowered heads, 
that he should be happy on such an occasion to do any thing 
to oblige Mr. Baldwin ; that he made a point, however, of 
never relinquishing a lady's hand when she had done him 
the honour of promising, but at her own solicitation. He 
looked up — I had th^ good fortune to meet his eye ;. and,, 
taking sudden courage, I intimated to him by a, slight io- 
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clination of my head, that he was not asked to do it, and 
the point was dropped. 

When I danced with Edward — " Pourvous! pourvous!^* 
he repeated as be glanced around, and led me to my place. 
**• Happy, happy Baldwin ! — [ believe I ought to have relin- 
quished you, Constance ; but there is an etiquette of the 
affections as well as of manners. You are not angry, — 
are you ?" 

We were obliged to separate as I replied — " Not very !'* 
— and I smiled, in order to give a true meaning to my words ; 
but I know not why I felt dejected and miserable : I could 
willingly have wept. His spirits seemed to catch the tone 
of mine ; for we danced in silence, and with a degree of 
solemnity as foreign to our usual manner as to our natural 
characters. 

I did not improve in gayety during the next two dances^ 
which were, of course, shared with Henry Baldwin, though 
I talked incessantly. Edward Hamilton danced with Miss 
Baldwin, and I could not help observing how much more 
animated and light of heart he appeared with her than he 
had done with me. She was better-looking than the rest of; 
her family, but considerably older than Edward ; and I be- 
lieve I took much pleasure in ascertaining from her brother 
'that she had passed her twenty-seventh birthday. How old I 
— how very old, I then thought a woman of twenty-seven! 
It was too ridiculous to suppose that any young man could 
admire a woman of seven-and-twenty. I should therefore 
have been yet more jealous of his laughter and conversation 
with my old friend and. schoolfellow, Jemima Leslie; but 
that I knew, from her own authority, she was on the eve of 
marriage with Mr. Elphinstone, to whom she had that night 
introduced me. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

M-Que dans les m^mes lieuz les coeurs sont dlfierenB.'' 

One or two serious, agreeable, and important nothings 
■prang from this ball. 1 was on the following day detailing 
to Henrietta sucli points as I thought would entertain her, 
when Edward joined us.. We then conn menced a regular 
and methodical discussion of the evening's entertainment, 
and Henrietta ran away. As she did so, he remarked: 
** That child would really be pretty if she had not red 
hair." 

*• And lyill be," I said, ** in spite of it. — Don't you think 
her like my mother?" 

** Not much — but she really does look as if she fed upon- 
lilies and roses.. How exceedin^jly fair and beautiful her 
Ji^mplexion is!" 

This led to remarks on beauty in general ; and by giving 
my own opinion freely, though without design, I drew out 
his; one lady after another was rapidly -pronounced hand- 
some, or pretty, or good- looking by me, and condemned as 
neither the one nor the other by him — he saying that wo- 
men had such odd and inexplicable ideas of what was beau* 
tiful — until we came to Miss Leslie ; and though I know 
she will one day read these sentences, yet so little of wo- 
man's weakness and the pettiness of vanity are hers, that I 
scruple not to make my, record true. 

I spoke of her as I really thought, and stoutly contended 
that whoever valued grace or expression would consider her 
not only pleasing^but beautiful. 

*< No, no, Con. Pleasing, I allow ; but if you talk of her 
as a beauty, I must give her up. She has both mind {ind ■ 
manners, which are better things, but not beauty." 

No woman is ever, perhaps, seriously displeased at hear^ 
ing the personal qualifications of another under-rated — but 
such was the monopolizing nature of my regard for Edward 
Hamilton, that though I had thrown down the gauntlet in : 
diiHaimB of.my .fri^Dd> person, I ungenerously grudged bert 
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tiie modicum of praise which he so justly, yet so sparingly^ 
accorded to her mind ; and this not wholly from the little- 
ness of envy, but because, instead of attaching any very 
definite meaning to the words mind and manner, or confining 
their application merely to Miss Leslie, I made a sudden . 
transfer of them to myself, and concluded that he* considered 
me destitute of both. 

Happily, this mortifying reflection was at length, thougk . 
Bot very agreeably, banished by what followed. . 

I mentioned Emily Baldwin. 

"Good-looking — very good-looking, but heartless and 
affected. And, Constance, 1 am sorry to find Baidwin's- 
sisters what they are. They are not worthy of you. You . 
speak well of Charlotte, but there is no elevation of views 
among them. . They have had few advantages from nature, 
and fewer from education ; and, if I read them aright, their 
minds would not well assimilate with yours." 

He paused. — -What an opportunity for explaining what 1 
had so long wished to clear up I But strange perversity !— • 
As he proceeded, I was so provoked at the seemingly wilful 
pertinacity of his belief, that instead of replying, I burst 
into tears. 

*' Good God ! — My dear Constance ! I beg you a thou- 
sand pardons ! — Forgive me ! I ought not to have said this to 
you ! — But you know the deep interest I take, both in your 
present and future happiness — the interest I must always 
take," he added, as his voice and manner became more 
calm, " were it only that you are Mrs. Forrester's daughter." 
<***And, unfortunately, my mother then came into the roomy 
and the convei'sation could not be resumed. 

For that day and many succeeding ones, how delicately, . 
bow kindly attentive he was to me 1 He read to me — drew 
for me— collected together and presented me with ii\ his 
Italian books, doubly precious from having his own pencilled 
notes on the margins-^made me play to him my whole col- 
lection of music, and selected from it such as be wished to 
hear again, and again, and again : and well as I knew that 
be was still in error with regard to my feelings, it made me 
bappy. 

» I might, I think, quote this interval of time as the most> 
tvanquilly blessed of my life. Yet, how anxious, how fooU 
Ukly anj^ioua 1. was to put aa end to itl I cannot .teU;i 
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whether I had nourished the hope that, if Edward Hamiltoi 
knew my heart were free, he would think it worth winning; 
but 1 certainly deemed it indispensable that he should know 
Henry Baldwin was not preferred by me. 

His name was never mentioned in my presence befors 
Edward Hamilton, that I did not endeavour to throw some 
odium on it ; but both he and my mother seemed daily to 
become more and more convinced that I should be Mrs. 
Baldwin. 

I was oflen angry and provoked ; my words upon this 
subject always resembling those charmed and fatal arrows 
that move in an opposite direction to that in which they seem 
to be impelled. 

Til is state of things continued for some time, but at 
length Edward^s manner wholly changed : no more read- 
ings together, — no more tete-a-tete conversations — no more 
sketches given me ; — but in their stead, avoidance — studio 
ous endeavours not to be left alone with me, and a much 
more reservt?d, cold, and formal politeness exercised towards 
me than towards others. Yet there was nothing that could 
mark this alteration to any but myself. 1 was still *' Con- 
stance," and no ear but my own discovered that it was sel- 
dom or never now abbreviated. He still opened the piano- 
forte for me, and arranged the books, and fights, and seat for 
my accommodation ; but he did not now remain where 1 
could see him ; and if the strains 1 played or sung produced 
emotion, I never witnessed it. A '* Thank you, Constance'' 
_u Ygpy good" — or " Admirable," were the only tokens of 
approbation that ever now met my ear from some distant 
corner of the apartment. 

This was what I think wounded me the most, certainly 
what I dwelt on with the most bitterness; for when our 
sorroVs come in battalions, there is a species of consolation 
in giving supremacy to one of them. Edward was pecu- 
liarly sensible to the charms of music ; and, when listening 
to me, I had sometimes seen him so profoundly affected, that 
my voice and fingers were equally deprived of ability to pro- 
ceed. How vainly had I tried to check the tears that sprang 
to answer his ! — And what deep draughts of happiness had 
I drawn from the reflection, that we had at least some 
thoughts and feelings entirely in unison. 

He had one day said to mei *^ How strange I that I shouLi 
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thus unresistingly yield to the influence of music f If, from 
any afflictive incident relative to myself or others, an equal 
degree of weakness were to steal over me, I should with an 
effort not only seek to conceal it, but dash it from me as 
effeminate and discreditable ; yet, either from inability or 
unwillingness to struggle against it, I surrender my whole 
being to the ascendency of sweet sounds." 

But all this was now over. He had grown insensible to 
music ; and, ^ a time, it becan?e indifferent or insupporta- 
ble to me. I could nut play now what we had enjoyed to- 
gether ; the association would have overpowered me ; and I 
had not energy sufficient to strike at once into a new and 
unconnected path. 

I became spiritless and supine in all things : every thing' 
around me became so indifferent, that 1 believe 1 cared not 
whether I lived or died. It was painful to me even, to 
epeak. 



CHAPTER VHI. 

-He wan 



»'t. 



Tie earth^s ^rf^ction of all mo^y^l beaaty,. 
And personification of all virlue. . 

My dear mother believed me to be ill ; but when I as- 
sured her that I had never been better, she, reproached me for 
my idleness, in the hope of rousing me to exertion. And so^ 
far was she from suspecting that I had the slightest regard 
for fklward, beyond the affection of a sister, tliat she often 
BQade use of him to aid her wishes. This suited but too well 
with the manner he had assumed towards me ; and when 
appealed to by her, he invariably uttered some cruel prophecy 
on my want of diligence. It is true, he usually afterward 
endeavoured to soften it by some conciliatory remark ; for»- 
even when acting a part, he could not long support the ap- 
pearance of unkindness. The cause of "these fault-findings 
therefore made me love them ; nevertheless they produced 
little reformation in the disposal of my time, till one day that. 
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my mother gave to Edward a written statement of inten- 
tions, drawn up by myself on leaving school. It is impos- 
sible to account for the variation in the sensibilities of our 
minds', or to explain why, without any added motive or anj 
change of views, we were insensible to conviction yesterday 
jet are open to it to-day. But it is so ; and when Edward 
read aloud my own projected and strict regulation of my 
time, and half-satirically commented upon it, by comparing 
what I actually did with what [ had intended to do, it sud- 
denly revived the recollection of the height to which ray 
mind, though now so sunk, had soared in the interim (so far 
beyond what he or my mother could divine from the paper 
with which they were sporting), and awoke repentance and 
regret. 

Edward smiled as he added : 

"* Ill-starred Ambition! how much art thou shrunk'.* 
Why, Constance, one year's industry like this would have 
made you the most accomplished young lady within the cir- 
cuit of a thousand miles." 

I had that morning been more idle than usual, and had 
been busied rather in spoiling and entangling the silk for a 
purse for my father, than advancing its progress : — he was 
therefore perhaps justified in proceeding : 

" The Portuguese proverb reports the road to hell to be 
paved with good intentions ; and I am inclined to believe 
that most, if not. aj^ the winding paths that lead to the Cas- 
tle of Indolence af^ strewn with axioms of industry.'* 

I fully understood and applied his meaning ; for I had odea 
beard him laugh at the many ingenious contrivances of wo- 
men for killing time, which, after all, he said, were but shal- 
low inventions, and incapable of cheating the enemy. 

His words were like the wand of a magician, that could 
guide me to whatever point they turned ; and I now deeply 
deplored the time I had lost, and fully and secretly resolved* 
whatever the effort might cost me, to redeem it. But I 
turned to my mother, and defended myself to her on the 
plea of our expected removal to London. 

" Yes ; but we are now not to go for another month at 
least." 

This was true : my father's agent had written to him that 
he could dispose of his house to particular advantage ; and 
he, being pressed for ready money, had consented to part 
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With it ; it had consequently heen arranged that we should 
go late this year, and make but a short stay at an hotel. 

It has oflen struck me with wonder that my father should 
not have been aware of the danger of exposing nie to the 
constant society of a young man like Edward Hamilton. 
But it is one of the heaviest punishments of any wilful per- 
version of intellect or neglect of reason, that our judgments 
are the most blinded on those very points which require the 
most acute penetration. 

My father had been perhaps too much accustomed to 
Edward's countenance and figure to think of the probable 
influence of his beauty ; and he then knew too little of his 
daughter to suspect any peril from the ascendency of his 
mind. In truth, I much question, if a fair representation of 
that daughter's danger had been made to him, whether he 
would have believed it possible that any young creature, 
having the right use of her understanding, could prefer in- 
tellect to wealth. 

But to return. My mother, opening my portfolio, turned 
to Edward, and said — *' you would, 1 dare say, help to give 
Constance clearer notions of perspective than she now has, 
and that might perhaps induce her to renew her drawing, for 
which she really has some taste." 

I turned involuntarily to him as my mother made this 
request ; but I was too much surprised either to oppose or 
second it. I thought he looked confused ; I had, however, 
little opportunity of observing his countenance ; for, taking 
up one of my drawings, he held it between us as he said — 

*' Certainly — any thing in my power ; but Constance 
draws too well to derive benefit from my instructions." 
And even this, I thought, was uttered with constraint, and 
not with his former ready manner of offering me assistance. 

But then he came and bent over me, and pointed out 
some defectiveness in the outline of my drawing, and with 
his pencil endeavoured to correct it ; and afterward he sat 
down by me, and providing himself with compasses and 
rulers, &c. &c. &c., he drew diagrams and explained them^ 
and talked of points of sight and points of distance, and 
horizontal and vanishing lines, and perpendicular and ground 
lines, and perspective planes, and iconography and ortho- 
graphy, and scenograpby, &c. &c. 

To all of which I replied — " yes — ^yeg — ^true— exactly— 
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I comprehend," and I looked first at him, and then at the 
paper, but most at the paper, and, in short, practised every 
device I could think of to prove that I was giving that atten- 
tion which was absolutely not in my power. This scene 
was repeated several successive days, — sometimes in my 
mother's presence, and sometimes when we were left 
together; he uttering the same, or similar technical terms, 
I affecting to understand them, when at one lesson in my 
aether's absence from the room, a lonprer pause than com- 
mon having taken place in Edward's discourse, I looked up 
to discover the cause. His eyes were bent so fixedly on roe 
that i felt the colour mount to my checks and brow, and my 
bands trembled so violently that the pencils and instrumenti 
which I had been holding fell from them. He did not seek 
to withdraw his gaze, but, snatching my hand, exclaimed— 
** dear, dear girl ! by heavens ! I cannot teach you I" 

I stalled from my seat in astonishment ; — had I not done 
so, — had my words or my silence at all betrayed the actual 
state of my feelings, how many hours of needless pain might 
I have been spared ! But, my mother coming in, be was 
led to infer that my movement had arisen from anger or in- 
tlignation. His answer to her inquiries of how we proceeded 
left me no doubt that such was his interpretation.—** Very 
l)adly, I am too indifferent a master to engage the attentioB 
of my pupil." 

There was a slight degree of pique in his tone as he spoke 
this ; and my mother looked reproachfully at me as sho 
said — 

** Oh, Con — Con — how can you act thus ?" 

This was altogether too much ; and I ran away to indulge 
that agritation alone which I was aware I could Heither cob- 
'Ceal nor overcome. 

What could 1 think ? Was Edward then actually acting 
a, part ? Might I dare to think he loved me ? Or had this 
transport been merely the result of idle gallantry, whicli 
would pass from his memory as if it had never occurred ? 

The latter conjecture was the least agreeable, and I dwelt 
4he least upon it. I did not quite admit to myself that I 
lioped ; but the death- like stupor, the leaden heaviness that 
iiad been gradually taking possession of my faculties began 
to disappear, and something like an interest in my former 
pursuits returned. With the delusive sophistry of self-love 
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I ascribed this civinge to the desire of obtaining that excel- 
lence which had been veawakened in my mind a few days 
before. Alas ! I noW know that I was then too much the 
creature of motive and circumstance for any abstract am- 
bition of goodness or greatness to have wrought in me so 
immediate a transformation. 

StilU I did abide by the determination which I had at this 
time formed. But what it cost me, the irksome labour 
which it sometimes proved, can only be conceived by those 
who, under the same or similar circumstances, have thus en- 
deavoured to rob misery of its prey, or cheat sorrow of its 
favourite consolation. It was toiling; for debt instead of for 
Teward. 



CHAPTER IX. 

My intercourse with Edward Hamilton grew daily more 
and more painful. 'I believe I tried to dislike him. Does 
love, the love that fears it is not requited, ever seek to find 
pleasure in hatred ? — or is it that the restlessness and un- 
happiness of the heart find comparative repose when its 
feelkigs are so far concentrated as to search for some 
reasonable cause of disapprobation in the being we before 
pronounced faultless ? 1 know not ; but from whatever 
cause the endeavour sprang, it was, on my part, utterly de- 
ceitful. Edward appeared to me nobler and better after 
every useless effort to lower the standard of his excellence. 
Yet often in his absence, when my mother praised him, I 
gave relief to the fretfulness of my humour by contradiction 
or reluctance of assent. If she said — '* how very well 
Edward draws !" I answered ** middling — only middling, 
mamma, I think." — Or — "I hope my Charles, when he 
grows up, may have his elegant mind and manners ;" I 
replied in a manner that always betokens dissent by a ques- 
tion — '' do you V 

And this with no intention of misleading my mother's 
mind — she was too free from suspicion to render such a 

Vol. IL- 
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measure needful — but from the mere idle wish of finding 
something wherewith to cavil. 

Our neighbourhood was by this time nearly cleared: 
everybody but Mrs. Baldwin and her daughters, the Dal- 
ryniples and ourselves, had quitted the country for London* 
"We were therefore generally alone ; but Cliarlotte Baldwin 
occasionally called upon us, sometimes by herself, and some- 
limes accompanied by Emily. On such occasions they 
were always asked by my father to stay : we were obliged 
to second the invitation, and they generally consented. 

I could not long remain insensible to the views and wishes 
of Miss Baldwin. She had always before rather shunned 
than courted my intimacy ; but now she intruded her confi- 
dence upon me. It constated always and solely of what 
Mr. Hamilton had said or done, and usually terminated in an 
appeal to my opinion whether 1 considered him a marrying 
man ? — or suspected he was an engaged one ? — and then 
she praised him in terms so evidontiy intended for repe- 
tition, and which sounded to me so full of presumption and 
forwardness, that I was often compelled to contrive some in- 
terruption to our discourse to conceal my disgust and spare 
my ears the confession of an attachment which seemed, with 
her, to reside on the lips. 

Edward was polite and attentive to them both, but he had 
expressed his opinion too unequivocally of Miss Baldwin 
for it to excite in me the slightest degree of jealousy, I 
could have been jealous of Henrietta, with whom he romped, 
— of his dog which he caressed, — of all things, animate or 
inanimate, that drew his notice or shared his love ; — but I 
could have no jealousy of a woman of whom he had so 
spoken. 

Yet I became unjust to Charlotte ; and when I saw her 
approaching, either accompanied by Emily or alone, I would 
gladly have shut myself up in darkness and solitude to have 
avoided her ; but this was not possible : I was compelled to 
endure. And how little had the manner in which I had been 
brought up, or the education 1 was then endeavouring to give 
myself, fitted me for enduring even a temporary intrusion on 
my time ! 

I do not say that I possessed them, but the virtues which 
I had chiefly cultivated were such as tend rather to exalt and 
vefioe the pleasures of the rich, than fit us^ as frail and feebla 
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beings, for trials or sacrifices of any description. Generosity, 
compassion for the afflicted, charity to the poor — these my 
dear mother taught me both by precept and example, and I 
should in all probability have been considerably shocked had 
1 been accused of glaring defectiveness in either. 

But as to the more needful virtues for creatures born to 
suffer — Patience — Resignation — Fortitude — Humility, and 
an humble reliance on the word, and a fixed obedience to 
the will of God — where were they ? — Where were they ? — 
Let me rather say, Where are they ? — and not for one instant 
dare to assume, that, because a conviction of their necessity 
has been pressed by circumstances upon my mind, I am yet 
so far benefited by the storms that have pasised over me, as 
to possess them. 

But 1 digress. Miss Baldwin, on one occasion, brought 
with her a new album, glittering in all the splendour of gilt- 
edged leaves and morocco-binding^ which, she said, only 
wanted a beginning ; and she presented it to me for a copy 
of verses, or a lock of hair, or a drawing, or something, 

I took my pen and wi;ote a line from Guarini — 

^ Chi ben comincia ba la meta dcU' opra." 
He who begins well has completed half his task. 

This was pronounced shabby, and made a good opening 
for her to express a hope th.it iMr. Hamilton would not be 
equally ungenerous. The book was passed to him ; but it 
was much too beautiful, he said, to bo written in or drawn 
in by him. He should prefer making his humble attempts 
on some separate material, in case of failure ; and as he sat, 
he made a spirited sketch of a sibyl emerging from a cave. 
He had given her a wild and inspired look, blended with 
deep melancholy ; and said he intended it for her of Guma, 
who had asked for length of days, at the very moment when 
the fatal recollection occurred to her that she had failed to 
stipulate for health and youth. But he dotibted, he said, if 
it were in the power of painter or poet to depict the almost 
unimaginable anguish attendant upon such a discovery. 

Miss Baldwin pronounced it exquisite, ami in truth I 
thought it so ; but my mother gently said, it would have more 
of human interest in her eyes if the melancholy of the sybil 
were to proceed from sympathy in some sad prediction ; and 
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Bhe sugfgeatcd that some leaves with oracles written on t^ern 
sbouUI be placed in her hand, and a figure represented kneel- 
ing to receive them with tlio devotedness and creduhtj of 
superstition. Ho was pleased with the idea, and retiring to 
an unoccu])icd part of the room, drew a young girl, whose 
face was only seen in profile — her mouth partly open, in 
eager expectation, her eyes steadily fixed on the Pythoness, 
— and one hand raised towards her, while the other was 
placed on her heart. There wore flowers mingled with her 
clustering hair, but they were faded ; and the tout ensemble 
was a touching representation of youthful misery — of one, 
abandoned by ho[ie, who had come to find it where it was 
not. A happy after-thought had made him add a tear to the 
face of the sibyl ; as if even she, accustomed as she was to 
predict wo, could not speak of such as hers unmoved. 

On the sibylline leaves, in scarcely perceptible charactersi 
was written — 

Youth and beauty oft bestow 

Sorrows worse than age can know^— 

Sorrows of a broken hearti, 

Mad creature ! whosoever thou art, 

That rashly scekent hidden wo, 

Mine bleeds for thee : — hence, depart ! 

My mother was the first to see tliis sketch, and exclaimed, 
when she did so — " How painfully like CoDStance T* 

Edward turned to look at his own performance, and red- 
dened to the very temples as he acknowledged the resem- 
blance, but declared that it was accidental. For surely he, 
of all people in the world, would not, even in a play of fancy, 
predict evil towards me. And then, as he recovered iiis com- 
posure, he paid me some empty and commonplace compli- 
ments on the impossibility of not representing the beauty 
which he saw so frequently and admired so much. This 
spoiled all, for until this 1 had felt flattered by the circum- 
stance. 

Still, 1 was well pleased, when, instead of transferring the 
drawing to Miss Balwin's album, I found him perseveringly 
press on her acceptance one of more finished execution and 
inferior design. 

My mother afterward begged it of him ; and he prom- 
ised she should have it in a week. In less time he broughl 
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It to her : the figures shaded in pencil, and a slight tinge of 
colour given to the faces and hair. 

My mother again praised it, and said : *^ I love this draw- 
ing, Edward ; but it is with the lovo I bear to Autumn 
leaves, which inspire me with melancholy ; and, unless I 
learrt to defy augury, I shall some day destroy your sibyl." 

I could myself discern the likeness that affected my mo- 
ther ; and was pleased, when I looked on that young girl, to 
think that Edward believed it resembled me ; for it spoke 
to my heart, and, I thought, might do the same to his : 
and to interest \nn\ even indirectly, was then much to me, — 
so much, that \ was as regardless of the sibyl's tear as of 
her predictions. With what different feelings have I since 
regarded them t 

Were it not for those feelings, what apology could I have 
for thus perpetually introducing trifles, which, like the long 
and winding passages in the caslles of romances, seem to 
lead to nothing! Yet when 1 begin to record them, they 
seem to me so inseparable from the interest which they pos- 
sessed when passing, that I am not aware of their worthless- 
ness until I have concluded their history ; but I now blush 
ibr the weakness and folly that could ever attach importance 
to them. 

I However, the drawing, to which so many lines have been 
already devoted, really led to a sequel. My feelings through 
its means ha<l been considerably softened towards Edward ; 
and I, on the morning he presented it to my mother, had not 
only gazed on it with mingled tenderness and complacency^ 
but, when 1 ceased to do so, found my whole mind so filled 
with it, that T could not apply to any pursuit requiring exer- 
tion or close attention. 

I had vainly tried to read, and taking a music-book in my 
hand, was leaving the room, in the hope of being more suc- 
cessful in a task which I was about to impose upon my 
fingers. 

*' What have you taken, Con ?^' said my mother, always 
interested in my every pursuit. 

« Beethoven." 

Edward was writing a letter ; but as I said this, he looked 
vp- from his employment and asked — 

" Do you play Beethoven ?" 

'^No — no, Constance : you will never play BeetfaoTen,'^' 
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I felt at first as if fixed to the spot — such a propheejt. 
though spoken jestingly — (for jfsts even from those we lovo 
will sometimes wound) — seemed to me so uncalled for, as 
well as undeserved, that with a sterner feeling than I ever 
before cherished towards Edward Hamilton, I looked at 
him fixedly,. and replied : — • 

**• But I can and do play much of Beethoven." 

He smiled on me as I spoke, and appeared to enjoy hav» 
iDg excited my anger. 

How much may our pains and pleasures be increased or 
lessened by the order in which they o9cur ! One week 
before, these words would have been merely classed with 
others of similar import ; now, they fell like pointed arrows 
on my heart ; and I left the apartment where my mother and 
Edward were sitting, with an emotion of bitterness which I 
could neither define nor overcome. For some moments 
I stood at an open window of the library which led to the 
room [ had quitted, absorbed in the most painful reflections. 

I believe I was first attracted to the spot by the sight of 
Henrietta, in the distance, frolicking about in the sunshine ; 
and while f^^r one brief instant I contrasted the careless hap- 
piness of childhood with my own sorrow and solicitude, my 
mother's voice met my ear. 

" Kdward, you scarcely do Con justice !" 

The door through which I had passed remained unclosed ; 
I therefore heard those words distinctly, and remarked the 
slight tone of pique in which they were uttered. But my 
curiosity was not excited. I was too much absorbed in my 
own reflections to be easily roused, and, i hope, too honoura- 
ble to have remained had it been otherwise. 

But the answer ! — Oh ! hundreds of years, though all filled 
with the happiest recollections, could not weaken the memory 
of the sensation that thrilled through my frame as I heard 
Edward reply — 

" Not do her justice ! — Are you indeed, my dear Mrs. 
Forrester, deceived ? — why, I love Constance." And 1 
heard the tremor of his voice, and the emphasis he placed on^' 
the one precious word, and his quick unequal step across the 
floor, as if he were approaCfhing my mother. But I heard 
no more. The window before me opened to the ground^ 
and r darted through it with the rapidity of light. 

JL bare fi'eqpently reflected with innate complaeeney oai 
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Ae strength of honour wbich, true to itself, made me fly a$i 
such a moment from what was dearest to me in the world, 
because it was not meant for me to bear. But I have since 
learned to distrust even noble impulses, and now suspeci 
that my movement was occasioned a» much by frantic joy 
as by honourable feeling*. 

I hastened to a retired part of the grounds : Henrietta 
espied me in my flighty and vainly called afler me — ^^ Con, 
dear Con— do come and play with me ;.^' but I answered 
her not. I no longer envied or admired the happiness of 
childhood, and was only anxious to reach some spot where 
in solitude and silence I might still the tumultuous throb- 
bings of my heart. 

1 thought not of the probable success of Edward's attach- 
ment : — had a thousand impediments started to my niind*9 
eye^ I should have despised them all. 

He loved me ! ! — Spell-bound by such a blessed assurance ! 
what anticipated affliction or misfortune could have then 
caused my bosom to fluctuate with fear ! 

Yet I could doubt, for I pressed my hands on my eyelida 
and said — " Am I indeed beloved ? — Is this, can this be 
real? — And as I became yet more tremblingly alive, more 
joyously awake, to the great happiness which had befallen 
me, I timidly inquired if I were not deceived by some vision 
of the night.. 

But such excitement could not long endure, and from 
that fearful height of bliss I fell to weeping. My tears 
and prayers were mingled. Abundant tears, weak and 
disjointed prayers, by degrees composed me. I became 
momentarily more calm and more happy. 

I'here was the melody of spring around me ; but I had 
greater harmony within. Yet I listened ; and as I accurately 
distinguished the notes of one blithe songster from the rest, it 
seemed to me that his song of love sprang from generous 
sympathy ; — and such need has happiness of being shared, 
that I longed to fold that bird to my bosom. There was 
beauty too in the half clad trees, the rose-tipped larches, and 
the budding elms — for nature had not yet put on more than 
a thin- wove garniture of promise ; but I saw in all more than 
»ur.'imf»r's glory. Even the bright deep blue of heaven 
seemed to catch an increase of sublimity and magnificence 
feomitbe feelings with whioh I surveyed it. Slight showers 
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fell, but they were like tbe tears from my own eyes, anima- 
ting and refreshing, and only served to bring out the colouri 
and the fragrance of the objects around. I took shelter in 
an old and noble avenue which had originally given the 
name to our residence, as unconscious as 1 was reckless of 
the progress of time — till a servant came to tell me that I 
must dress early, as we were to dine at Mrs. Dalrymplc's,— 
and that my mother had become uneasy at my long absence. 
•* Dress early, and dine at Mrs. Dairymple's !" — What a 
sudden revolution of thought did these words occasion! 
From what aerial imaginations did they drag me! The de- 
scent of the condor, who, after remaining for hours in the 
upper regions of the air, at an immense distance from the 
earlii, suddenly lowers itself to the sea, can scarcely be more 
rapid or more violent. I had scaled the highest heaven, and 
was brought ai^ain to earth ; but it was to earth as it had 
never before seemed to me — teeming with exhaustless 
beauly, breathing fragrance and flowers, and filled with 
happiness and most blest affections. 



CHAPTER X.- 

I SUBMITTED but with an ill grace to the ceremony of 
dressing. In vain Helen found fault with and endeavoured 
to hurry me. 1 was late ; and, for once, my father's voice 
in anger was unheeded by me. 

He was stationed at the bottom of the stairs, ready to 
greet me in a sharp shrill tone with — ** What makes you 
so late, Constance ?" But my isweet mother, who was al- 
ready seated in the carriage, beckoned me forward with — 
" Come, my love I" and tried to reconcile my father to his 
own displeasure by adding — ** You have tried your father's 
patience sadly." And there followed so much bustle, and 
confusion, and scolding, and apologies by me and for mc, that 
I gave Edward Hamilton my hand to lead me to the carriage, 
without being conscious of any unusual emotion on being 
again in his presence. Yet I conclude I betrayed some 
tremour, which he ascribed to my father's anger ; for he said« 
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io a lour tone — " Do not be terrified — you know it will soon 
pass away !*' And then I hoped he would have leA me ; but 
in the mean time my father had mounted the barouche seat^ 
and Edward was therefore compelled to place himself beside 
roe. How 1 longed to be again wandering in the fresh air^. 
gi?ing full scope to my vagrant fancy ! To be pent. up in a 
narrow space, when the heart is full to oppression and dare 
not overflow, is to the mind what heavy fetters are to the 
body. 1 was seated between the two beings I best loved 
upon earth ; but all my feelings were under restraint ; and,, 
in spite of the sweet consciousness which I had of being be- 
loved, I was, for the time, unhappy. 'J'he short drive sc( med 
to me interminable, but, once arrived, I was in comparative 
liberty ; and although it was usually deemed a penance by 
the whole of our family so to dispose of an evening, I how- 
ever now found nothing wearisome or disagreeable in it. 

Edward and my father were the only gentlemen present, 
and very soon joined us after dinner. We were then ranged 
rouml a card-table to play at Loo, and accident placed Ed- 
ward next to me. I was not fond of cards, and knew 
nothing of them. Miss Mary Dalrymple undertook to direct 
me, and was, 1 believe, thoroughly wearied and astonished 
at my stupidity ; for, after having been told fifty times of th^ 
superlative merits of Pam, I was once upon the point of 
throwing up my cards when I held a Pam flush. " Aly dear 
Miss Forrester !'' she exclaimed, " what can you be thinking 
of?" and she nodded, and winked, and pointed to each sepa- 
rate card with such entire and natural astonishment painted on 
her features, that I had noditficulty in believing shecoiisidered 
me little short of a born idiot — which would have been her 
idea of efery person who could, under any circumstances 
whatever, remain indifferent to a Pam flash ! 

Twice, too, she recommended that Edward and I should 
join hands : — this was a mere term of tli^ game ; but now 
the words electrified me. Edward declined each time ; say- 
ing that he preferred relying on his own good or bad luck ;. 
and once, in a low voice which no ear less attentive than 
mine could have detected, he said : — *' No, no, — not in 
mockery !" 

I then, for the first time that evening, ventured to look at 
him : I had seen him before, it is true, but h?id not really 
looked at him. His face was of an ashy paleness : there was 
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a wanness, — ^ sickliness of hue spread over it, which I hri 
thouffht could only proceed from serious bodily illness« I 
did not then know that the mind's affections can blanch the 
cheek and lip more rapidly than the body^s sufferings. 

There was at the moment much noise and confusion at 
the table, and I said hurriedly — '* Are you ill, Edward ?" 

He replied slowly and mournfully — " No, not ill :" — and 
as he did so, his colour returned, and he smiled ; but it was 
a smile of such hittrmess, I could have prayed never to see 
such another. The pannj it gave mc, the host of fears which 
in one instant it collected before my mind's eye, are not to 
be described. I felt this, who, five hours before, had thought 
myself superior to wo or fear. Yet, thouoh painful the 
feelin^ir, it was not allied to despair : I thought vaguely of 
difficulties and sorrows to be overcome, such as are enough 
to sa<!(len any humiin heart, even a young and loving one. 
But i thought also of ultimate triumph over all, and hoped. 

This well-remembered evening was indeed made up of 
worthy materials ; momenta of light-hearted mirth were as 
closely followed by fearful views of the future, that it might 
well recur, which it often did, as a tissue of divers colourSi 
reflecting brightness or shade, according to the aspect is 
which it was beheld. 

Th.it night, how I longed to throw myself into my mo- 
ther's arms before I slept, and ask a solution of the doubts 
that agitated and distressed me ! As 1 stood at my bedroom 
window, and watche<l the twinkling stars, I tried to beguile 
my thoughts by the contemplation of their glories, in order 
to wean me from myself. But it might not be : 1 had a 
little world of interest within that would not be forgotten; 
and my alternate hopes and fears long prevented ine from 
sleeping. 

I did sleep however, sweetly and soundly, but though I 
rose recruited and refreshed, 1 was no sooner dressed than 
the listlessness attendant oa over-excitement stole over mi 
even to ennm. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

In two days we were to set off for London. Before I 
liad quitted school^the thought of visiting the metropolis bad 
been the source of unspeakable delight ; it was to be the 
theatre of all nny joys ; but now it had no charms for me. 
Edward might accompany us, or he might not ; and even if 
he did, wha^ could the hurry, gayety, and noise of the capital 
offer in exchange for the free, quiet, and uninterrupted inter- 
course I might have hoped for in the country ? In those two 
days I saw little of him, and never alone ; but tliere seemed 
no design in this on th« part of Edward or my mother. On 
the evening of the first day, we were all three loiter- 
ing together in the flower-garden, when I espied a rose, the 
first natural one which the season had produced. Edward 
stepped forward to gather it, and presented it to me. It 
was more than usually covered with thorns, and I laughingly 
returned it to him, saying, " Clear it fi.-st, Edward ; it wounds 
me to touch it ; and i am determined to have happiness so 
unalloyed, — such perfect happiness, if it be possible, — that 
1 will not even 'have thorns to roses.' " 

He was commencing his operations, when my mother ex- 
tended her hand to receive it. 

"No, no; give it to me, Edward," she said: "people 
who cannot bear thorns do not deserve roses. — There, Con- 
stance ! I have almost wove a little moral for a fable, such 
a fable as Lessing would have written, and hope you will 
profit by it." 

And I entered on a defence of my conduct, calling it the 
height of wisdom to remove all outward annoyances as well 
as inward asperities, particularly as the one often gave birth 
to the other : which led to a half-playful, half-serious disser- 
tation on happiness, and the share of it that really depended 
on ourselves, free from the control of circumstances. My 
mother ascribed a large portion of it, if not the whole, to our 
own conduct. Edward opposed this position, and his tone 
and manner changed to seriousness and melancholy as he re- 
plied — 
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^' Admitting our happiness to depend on the approbatton 
of our own minds, it is still under the control of circum- 
stances ; for how can we purchase self-applause but by tbe 
constant exercise of our virtues ? — and do not some of our 
best, in some degree, depend upon events over which we liave 
no authority ? I am afraid none of us know how much we 
are indebted to them !*' 

^* A bad doctrine, Edward !*' said my mother, ^< and the 
worse that it sounds well." 

" Not so, my dear Mrs. Forrester, and I can prove it to 
you in one moment. Am I not — may I not hope that I am 
and shall be all my days — a better being for the single cir- 
cumstance of your friendship ?" 

He took her hand as he spoke and pressed it to his lips, 
and we walked on fur some moments in silence, when he 
continued — 

" Even Constance herself is perhaps in no small degree 
indebted to the mind which has so long directed hers." 

Even Constance htrself. These words, as they were 
uttered, seemed more than equal to the — " I love Con- 
stance !" of the preceding day, and so completely absorbed 
my attention, that, filled as my mind usually was with love 
and gratitude to my mother, I only acknowledged that I felt 
the remark by drawing her arm through mine. 

I looked, however, at Edward, and tried to thank him in 
words for the compliment he had paid my mother, but I had 
not the power ; the very consciousness of my own intention 
being arrested by the pallidness of his cheek, and the more 
than common lustre of his eye, lighted, as it seemed, by the 
sentiment which animated him. 

My father soon joined us, when he and Edward entering 
upon a political discussion, and my mother complaining of 
fatigue, I accompanied her to the house. She said some- 
thing of Edward's imprudence in remaining so long in 
England, and of her determination to press his return to 
Jamaica. How did it happen that these words did not 
oppress me with affliction or fear ! Yet they did not. 
With the fatal security of youth, I rejected an anticipated 
evil which might never occur, to repose on the blessed 
assurance that he was still near me. 

The following day was our last in the country. It was 
one of those hot spriog days which are more oppressive thaB 
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tbe greater warmth of siiminer ; aud the heat, or the rest- 
lessness of my mind, had so far indisposed me that my 
mother would not permit me to accftmpany her on a visit 
che was compelled to pay. I had in the morning wandered to 
my many favourite haunts ; and when left alone, overcome by 
fatigue, 1 feil asleep on the sofa in the drawing room. I 
know not how long I slept ; but when I awoke I found 
Edward Hamilton kneeling by my side and holding one of 
my hands in his. His head was bent over it in a position 
which prevented his perceiving that I was awake. I started 
and be rose; but I feigned sleep to spare myself the confu- 
sion of letting him know I was aware of his presence. My 
heart beat tumultuously ; and when, after bf-ndins; over mo 
to assure himself that 1 slept, he pressed his lips to the 
cheek of one whom ho supposed to be wiilmut conscious- 
ness, and a long deep sigh esc;ii)ed him, whose breath 1 felt 
as its sound penetrated my hear*, I could coinmai.d myself 
no longer. 1 moved suddenly and exclai.^ied — *' where 
am I ?" 

There was no affectation in my movement or inquiry ; at 
the moment 1 was too much bewildered to know where I 
was or what I was doing. I only knew that Edward was 
by my side, and that 1 (hired not look towards him. I fixed 
my eyes upon the back of the couch and hoped he would 
speak ; but instead of the accents 1 waited for I heard his 
retreating footsteps, and ere I could again look towards 
him he had quitted the room. 

Was it because he did not speak to me that I burst into a 
flood of tears ? — that I said — " better that he loved n^e not, 
if I must never know it ?" And the bitter disappointment 
I then experienced dissipated for a time the charm of that 
assurance which two days before I had felt would shield me 
for ever against even the apprehension of calamity. I even 
execrated it as the bane of my happiness and of my exists 
ence. 

But on the following day we were to proceed to London ; 
and how could I know that in the bustle of a crowd he 
might not reveal what he seemed now so carefully to guard ? 
Much of hope certainly mingled with my visions ; and on 
the following morning, for the first and only time, I quitted 
£den^ Grove without regret. Edward had started before us 
on a visit to his friend Leslie, and was to join us in London. 

ToL. II.— 6 
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This part of the arrangement did not quite content me { I 
consoled myself, however, by repeating — *' he will not staj^ 
)ong I no, no, he cannot stay long I" 



CHAPTER XII. 

On the dav after our arrival, to the evident satisfaction 
of my father, Henry Baldwin came to call on us. He com* 
plained of the long stay we had made in the country ; pro- 
nounced me to be looking ill ; and in the little intervals he 
could spare from his account of the great men who had 
patronized him in a manner really not to be expected, ex- 
pressed much concern at it. I was sorry that he did so ; 
for although when first I saw him I experienced somethingf 
like surprise that such a person ranked among my. most ia- 
timate acquaintance (so entirely had he been banished from 
my thoughts), I nevertheless did not like the sensation ofia- 
ptratitude which I felt for the interest he expressed for me. 
But this proved one of my needlessly quick perceptions of 
evil ; if I had waited, I should have found him too comi- 
pletely occupied by fine people and fine things to have 
endured even a moment's solf-reproach on the score of being 
ungrateful. He had already become a member of all the 
fashionable clubs, and had been admitted at Bootless after 
only twice black-balling. This he dwelt upon as a particu- 
lar and striking proof of the influence of Sir C. B , Sir 

G. W , and Lord Tiverton, — all of whom were the 

kindest friends in the world. 

Then, as if to strengthen the impression of his egotism, 
came his family like double, treble, quadruple echoes, re- 
peating all this. In one morning we heard the story of 
Bootless, with emendations and reflections, six times over* 
And if Henry had not determined to make himself ridicu- 
lous, his family were suflicient to render him so. Charlotte 
seemed to feel all this, and to cherish a secret wish that he 
should not be lowered in my esteem ; for one day, when 
we met at a jeweller's and were shown some richly orna- 
mented ban()le§i fo)r IJeqr^'s razors, she took an opportuqitf 



6{ Saying — '^ it is dl these Courtenays-^tlenty is 1^ aWay 
Dow^— in better hands he will not be so childish." 

I perceived my father was beginning to be weary oi^ 
jealous of Lord Tiverton (spoken of always by the Baldwins 
as the earl par excellence) i and of Courtenay House, and 
the Ladies Courtenay, and the Mr. Courtenays, and the 
Courtenay influence over everything and everybody. But 
we are generally slow in admitting even the evidence of onr 
senses if it be in opposition to our favourite views : so was 
my father ; and though he said that Baldwin was completely 
in the clutches of. Lord Tiverton, I believe he secretly 
thought that he and his daughter could in the country more 
than counterbalance all this weight of influence in town. 

Stilly he could not read paragraphs in the newspapers re- 
specting the rich Mr. B , and the beautiful and highly 

accomplished Lady C , with composure. A gentleman 

one morning read one of them aloud when Henry was with 
us, and addled, *^ Why, this must be you, Baldwin ! Ther 
rich Mr. B — ■ — I yes, to be sure ; — oh ! true ; and Lady 
C , with true editorial liberality, beautiful and highly ac- 
complished !" 

Henry seriously declaimed against the impertinence of 
editors, and on the impossibility of his marrying so plain a 
young woman ; and before he went away he whispered to 
me thai his wishes, his aflections, dared to soar a great deal 
higher. There seemed to exist a mutual understanding be- 
tween Charlotte and himself respecting me, a^d I became 
anxious to have an opportunity of explaining myself indirectly 
to the former. 

But Edward Hamilton came to London, and I had no 
more leisure to observe what passed with or touching the 
Baldwins. 

He brought letters from Mrs. Elphinstone complaining 
of the change which I had wrought in the once agreeable^ 
Hvely, and intelligent Edward Hamilton, who had grown dull, 
desponding, and disagreeable,-^— so she must call him, — and 
whose return to us she had recommended, in spite of her 
brother's advice to the contrary. 

But I found no change in him except that he now uttered 
fio sarcastic remarks or innuendoes ; and that when he be-' 
came the guide of my mother and myself to diflerent exhi* 
Iniions of pictures, he renewed his office of instructor to aie^ 
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and took some pains to form my taste, and teaeh roe wb&l 
to ailinire in the works of the old masters, and to explain to 
me why such and such pictureagave me particular pleasure. 

Hti wished me to see with the eve of sentiment, rather than 
to make me a coimoisseur ; and quoted Rousseau, who hat 
defined taste to be the microscope of the judgment. His 
care on this head was in some dejizree needless : a woman 
rarely carries her admiration of the fine arts huyond her love 
of the sentiments which they ins[)ire. Her eye may learn to 
discriminate between the works of the several masters, but 
she will only remember ami value what her heart has felt 

My mother reminded him of his promise to sit for hi» 
likeness ; and after some debate upon the respective advan- 
tages of portrait or miniature, the latter was decided on, and 
we accompanied him to S The hours of his attendance 

were arranged, ^ind he begged of my mother and me to keep 
ourselves if possible disengaged, and sometimes to accompany 
him, that ho might not be compelled, like Lady Pentvveazle, 
^^ t9 call up a Wk," but be represented naturally, and not 
ts if sitting for his picture. 

His request was seconded by Mr. S , and we promised. 

These were agreeable inonients to me ; for my mind was 
gradually and daily becoming more convinced of Edward's 
attachment, and his present ease and cheerfulness helped to 
persuade mc that his errors with, regard la Henry Baldwin 
were dissifmtcd, and that his own wishes and intentiona 
would soon be made known to me. This agreeable convic- 
tion was not lessened by my accidentally iliscovering that 
the artist was not only occupied by Edward^s likeness, but 
that he was also taking one of me. It was in too great a 
state of forwardness for me to be mistaken, and I gently re- 
moved from the spot where I had made the discovery, too 
much gratified not to wish rather to help than retard its com- 
pletion. 

When the sittings were over, Mr. S — - — shawed us some 
finished likenesses of cel<;brated persons which he had by 
him ; and as he was scrambling them over and opening their 
red cases, I caught one more glance of myself. I would 
have seized it, and held out my hand to do so ; but Mr. 

S was too dexterous for me ; he refastened its clasps, 

and putting it on one side^ said, that was a bad perform^ 
tnce, which he cotdd not expose. But I afterward saw that 
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his exclamation to the effect of the music, for she instantff 
inquired, *'• Id it not superb ?'* 

As if to render the impressions of this evening yet more 
indelible, in two days Edward brou<i;ht me a heart of gold, 
wiiich he had ordered to be made in imitation of one of the 
gifts of the unfortunate Mary Stuart. It was of pale gold, 
and inscribed, La Merhoire est dedann. It opened, and in 
the interior there was a small figure of Silence in bas reliefi 
with the finger on the lip. 

But the month apnrr>priated to the gayeties of the me- 
tropolis had now expired — that " little month," which had 
given so much more than I had dared to hope, was now 
over, and we returned to Eden Grove, my father to recal- 
culate what our temporary change of residence had cost him, 
and to ruminate on Lord Tiverton and Henry Baldwin, — 
and I, to recollect, compare, and combine every word and 
look of Edward Hamilton, and to draw from them one only 
inference, that however extraordinary his silence, or from 
whatever motive it might proceed, I was nevertheless ijv 
deed beloved. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

What a body of evidence will not a collection of the 
merest trifles form in favour of any thing we wish to be- 
lieve ! Among Henrietta's toys, when they were unpacked, 
was found a pocket-book of Edward's, the prints of which 
he had shown her a day or two before we left London. She 
asked to have this pleasure repeated ; and as I complied 
with her request, I was more than rewarded for my com* 
plaisance by seeing the initials of C. F. in every memoran- 
dum it contained. But I would not permit myself to read 
them, and desired Henrietta to take the book to my mother; 
In doing this I possibly secured to myself a wider and hap- 
pier field for conjecture thaTi if I had indulged the blameable 
curiosity which struggled to get the better of me. 

How much, too, did Mary Miles, a favourite protegee of 
mg mother's, who. lived at the. lodge^ unconsciously fostet 
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in one hour the growth of that attachment which was be- 
Goming already too much a part of myself! 

1 called to inquire after her and lier family ; and in her 
Yorkshire dialect she entered on the praises of Maister Ham- 
iltoDy y who had always a kin(| heart of Iiis ain, and who 
ba<i given her childer a new frock each, and herself a gown 
of late." 

" But when, Mary ? How did it happen that you did 
not tell me this before I left home ?" 

" Bekase, Miss Forrester, '^twas a'ter you went away, 
mebbee as lancr as a fortneet-r-lhe day you'll remember 
when Maister Hamilton coined down for some bunches of 
your heaths, and that my husband said 'twas a sham and a 
pity to cut at sic a rate." 

I had no difficulty Tn remembering a bouquet of heaths 
that Edward had given me, or that the day before he pre- 
sented them, he had been absent from us an entire morning. 
They were to wear at a ball given in honour of the birthday 
of a Scotch heiress, and 1 had in Edward's presence wished 
for some of my own Erica primatoides. How little had I 
calculated on the source of haj)piness this slight circum* 
stance was to prove to me ! 

Here could be no mistake ; — here was a voluntary exer- 
tion made solely and secretly to gratify an idle wish of mine,^ 
without even thanks for his reward ! And what but abso- 
lute affection could have prompted it? Gallantry, I said^ 
mere idle gallantry, ancient and modern, loves and seeks 
display; applause is its very life; but ^tis love, and love 
alone, and such love, too, as Edward Hamilton's, that thus 
seems to contribute to the happiness of its object without fee 
or reward. Had any other young man, — Henry Baldwin, 
for example, — done this for me, all London would have 
known it ; but Edward, satisfied with the pleasure of obli- 
ging me, sought not even the recompense of my thanks. 
And these thoughts had scarcely passed through my mind 
when the subject of them stood by my side. 

He came accompanied by his friend Leslie, of whom I 
had heard so much, both from him and Mrs. Elphinstone^. 
that I felt virtually acquainted with him, though personally 
a stranger. There was a slight degree of reserve in hi» 
manner, unfavourable to the progress of acquaintance in its- 
cajrly stages ; but he excited more interest perhaps on. thai 
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tfery account. You became anxious to know the nature of' 
ffiat mind which the owner seemed unwilling to expose; 
Yet there was nothing of artifice about him ; on the contrary, 
every word he uttered bore the strongest impress of truth; 
but he said little, and that little on subjects that did not aid 
the development of his character. After being in his com- 
pany, 1 might have said, <* he has good sentiments, and ex-' 
presses himself well/' but 1 do not think I should have' 
added, " I like his society." One reason might be my over- 
weening solicitude to find favour in the sight of Edward's 
friend. For the only time in my life, I actually endeavour- 
ed to shine. And never, as I think, did I speak or act with 
Bojittle success. When I spoke, Mr. Leslie listened tome 
with loo much attention ; and before he attempted a reply, 
be seemed to wait to be fully assured that I had finished 
speaking. It was like the reading of a child who waits to 
count foiir at his full stop before proceeding. He did not 
join in — had no notion of anticipating a remark — and, worse 
than all, required a reason for every thing. I had, at that 
period of my life, as great an objection as Falstaff to advan- 
cing reasons ; it too often happening that I spoke from im- 
pulse, and had none to give. Conversation, indeed, of such* 
a kind, may be instructive dialogue ; but it will never form 
that harmonious whole, which causes it to rank among ouif 
highest pleasures. 

I felt to be losing ground in the estimation of Mr. Leslie 
every time I opened my lips ; and soon fell for a season into 
a conciseness of speech that emulated his own. But whea 
Edward left us, and I heard from his friend that he had 
come purposely from Somersetshire to exhort his instant re- 
turn to Jamaica, in consequence of suspicious accounts 
which had arrived from his superintendent there, I forgot of 
whom I had been thinking so much — forgot my solicitude 
to make a favourable impression on Mr: Leslie*s mind — that 
balf in terror I exclaimed, " But he will not surely go ?" 

" Why not ?'* said my pertinacious companion ; *' it would" 
Be madness to remain." 

I stammered out some incoherent reasons for my incjuiry,- 
and took the earliest opportunity of separating myself from* 
lilr. Leslie. 

l*^ sought my mother, and fi>und Edward with her : bef^ 
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eyes bore traces of tears, and she said as I entered, ^ Con- 
Btance, Edward roust soon leave us/' 

" Yes, I hare heard so — but when ?" And I felt as if my 
destiny hung upon that when, — that if time were but granted 
us, ail might yet be well. 

It was uncertain. The captain of a frigate, a friend of 
bis, waiting for saihog orders, had made an oifer of taking 
biiii, which he had accepted. Doubt, uncertainty, suspense^ 
under some circumstances so intensely painful, were to me 
so many reprieves. I had half expected to hear — ** To- 
morrow," or " This very hour.'* This arrangement was 
therefore like a respite from the grave. A temporary feel* 
ing of joy crossed my heart, — hut it was that sort of joy 
which a convict may be supposed to feel, who knows that 
his hour of execution, though (le}aye<l, must come. I re* 
moved from where my mother and Edward were sitlipg, and, 
tearless and motionless, stationed myself by the window. I 
could feel my lip quiver, and my knees tremble undor me ; 
but I do not think that 1 long retained any internal sense of 
what was passing round me, or remembrance of what had 
oppressed m& I could iind that my sight was failing me. 
Everything looked dim before me, and I believe I said, "I 
cannot see." I stretched out my hand in an endeavour to 
keep off the impending evil and guide myself across the 
room; but, as I made the attempt, Edward seized it and 
said, " Constance V* 

1 started as if struck by electricity ; but the sensation was 
momentary, and^ instead of rousing, eflectually deadened 
the remains of feeling within me. 

I neither heard, saw, nor felt more, till I found myself in 
my own room surrounfied by my mother and servants, who 
were busy with hartshorn, and aether, and cold water, and 
talking of the oppre^^sive heat that had overpowered me. 

I sighed deeply as I said, '* I am better, and will get 
up. 

But this was not permitted : it was useless to contend. 
My father came, said I looked like a ghost, and commanded 
me to remain in my own apartment. 

I submitted ; and my only consolation was to hear from 
Helen during those intervals that my nuither was absent from 
me, when she went to the door to answer a signal of inquiry,, 
that *^ It was Mr. Hamilton again to inquire how I was, and 
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that he reaUy looked as ill as myself." Once 1 heard him 
distinctly say, " How is Constance now ?'* 

And I answered, ^ Better^ better, Edward. "-^But oh I 
what floods of tears followed that most &lse assertion ! 

^^ Thank God !'' I heard him distinctly murmur as he de<< 
Bcended the stairs. 

It was with difficulty I prevailed upon my mother to sufieif 
me to dispense that night with the attendance of Helen ; 
but, at length, on the assurance that it would better enable 
me to sleep, I did so, and was left alone. 

Sleep ! Peace was too far from my thoughts for sleep that 
night to visit my eyelids, and through the few hours of twi- 
light, rather than of darkness, I only watched and wept. 
Every fibre of my frame seemed stretched to utter wakeful- 
ness ; and one absorbing idea, which I the most distinctly 
remember, took possession of me, and this was that I could 
never sleep again. Once in the night I heard footsteps ap- 
proach my door — I could not be mistaken in the tread — 'and, 
after a pause, that short, quick, irregular drawing- of the 
breath which follows any suspension of it. It was Edward .'' 
and there I stood only three paces from him, and might not 
know what brought him there, or reveal that I slept at least 
as little as himself. How slowly, heavily, and reluctantly 
his footsteps seemed to fall, till he had reached the bottom of 
the stairs I — tlien with what hurried impetuosity did he ap- 
pear to rush along the passage tliat led to the ether side of 
the house ! 

But, even with the aid of this circumstance, I could not 
bring back any portion of hope to my heart, though I strove 
then as earnestly for, as I had often before, and have some- 
times since, struggled against it. A-s tlie day dawned, f 
quitted my apartment and the house, to endeavour, if possi- 
ble, by the sight of external objects, to procure relief koua 
change of thought. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The dew of the morDing 

Sunk chill on my brow ;: 
It felt like the warning 

Of what I feel now. 

I WENT to the same spots — repeated, again and again, the 
words of Edward, which had imparted to me only a few 
weeks before such life-inspiring happiness. I tried to dwell 
on them alone, and to forget all that had since occurred. 
But in vain ! the heaviness of my spirit would* not thus be 
overcome. The associations which might have come un- 
bidden would not be summoned, and I long and vainly strove 
to subject myself to their influence. Few, very few of those 
feelings which bad raised me beyond this world, by binding 
me more closely to it, would come at my bidding, and those 
few but as broken links that would not be united. 

I Jeaned against a silver-barked birch- tree, and, as I 
pulled away some of its ragged fragments, I first compared 
the scene before me as it was, with what it had been, and 
then opposed my own state of mind at the different periods ; 
and the melancholy conclusion which arose was, that I had 
lost more than even nature had gained. The branches of 
the trees, swept by the light breeze of the morning, and 
waving in graceful motion near me., helped to distress me ; 
and, with the pettishness of a spoiled child, I encouraged the 
discontent which was stealing over me, and which I ascribed 
to the disappointment I had experienced in not finding the 
relief in the open air which I had sought. 

I was however soon roused from my unhappy revery by 
the distant sound of wheels, and ran instantly to the road- 
side, where, breathless from exertion, and filled at first with 
undefined apprehensions, I sank to the earth to recover the 
power of thinking and moving. A carriage was coming 
down the approach : I felt certain of what was going to 
})appen ; and, as I started up, wben I b^ard EJdw^rd tiaipiU 
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ton call to the driver to stop, surprise was not added to* 
my pain. 

As he quitted tlie carriage, Mr. Leslie said, ^< I will wait 
here, Hamilton." 

But be replied, '< No ; go on. I will join you beyond 
the lodges.'* 

Mr. Leslie bowed low to me as he passed ; but, though 
I felt my face suffused with blushes, I do not think that at 
tlie moment 1 was very regardful of him or his opinion. 

Edward drew my arm within his, and we walked to£rether 
some little distance without speaking. He was the firstto 
break tilencc — to say he h.id wished to see me, but had not 
dared to hope it — to speak that farewell which might perhaps 
be our last — to utter his fervent wishes for my happiness. 
And he concluded : '^ Constance, I may at least ask this : pro- 
mise me only this, — that you will not quite forget me — that 
you will sometimes think of me as a friend and brother — as 
you would of Charles, if he were older." 

*» Edward !" — and for one, moment I feared my lips must 
have given relief to my swelling and sufiering heart. I had 
nearly said, " Oh, never leave me ! for 1 love you, Edward, 
and have long loved you !" 

But desperate as everything then appeared to me, un- 
doubting as I felt at the moment with regard to the love he 
bore me, — certain too as I was of his departure, my tongue 
refused to give utterance to the foolish dictates of my heart, 
and in another instant I felt I could sooner die than suffer 
such a disclosure to escape me. I even tried to restrain my 
tears, but they would come ; and as we came within sight of 
the carriage, they flowed faster and faster, while my heart 
becama fainter and fainter with the apprehension that I had 
lost all guardianship of it. 

But though he drew me towards him, and murmured 
•* God in Heaven bless you, Constance, for ever, and for 
ever !" — though he for one instant almost convulsively threw 
me from him, then again in agony clasped both my hands in 
his ; — though I felt his tears upon my cheek, as he pressed 
his lips to mine — no, though he seemed all wretched as my- 
self, — no word, no sound broke from me I 

Speechless and motionless, as if I had been dead, I watched 
him as he tore himself from me — saw tear af\er tear start 
from his eyesy and the inward struggle, which the endeavour 
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<U> repress them cost him, — still not one accent of self-aban- 
donment betrayed me! 

But when I beard his order to " drive on !" when I saw 
his carriage bearing him rapidly from me, one wild invol- 
untary scream gave temporary relief to my almost bursting 
brain. It terrified me at the time I uttered it 4 and as I 
write, the memory of it appals me. Had it proceeded 
from another, I should have said it is the cry of ^eath or of 
despair, and hare instantly flown to give relief. But calmec, 
though not less miserable moments followed ; and then, in 
all the bitterness of self-rQproach, I exclaimed : ^* Fool Uiat 
I have been I" and with persevering inconsistency I by turns 
lamented my having betrayed any emotion whatever, or nol 
having told him all. 

Yes, in the anguish of that hour, I scrupled not to repine 
at not having done that which, if I had« would have so 
lowered me in my own estimation, that not even his love 
would have ever reconciled me again to myself. It was, in 
truth, a fearful agony of spirit which then came over me, 
and I called it the greatest and the worst of griefs. 

"O that he had but staid one hour more !" I repeated 
again and again ; and I advanced a few paces in the direc- 
tion his carriage had taken, as if to lessen the distance 
between us ; and I leaned against the stone pillar that sepa- 
rated the entrance gates, indulging useless wishes and shed- 
ding fruitless tears, till roused to the impropriety of this pub- 
licindulgence of my feelings by the sight of the cherry-cheeked 
children of Mary Miles peeping through the casemented 
window of their small but tasteful habitation. Astonish- 
ment, that Miss Forrester, who was doubtless considered bj 
them above the reach of sorrow, could have any thing to 
grieve at, was the prevailing expression of their chubby 
countenances ; blended nevertheless with a strong mixture 
of pity, — and to a heart profoundly affected, from whatever 
cause^ there are perhaps few things more touching than the 
pity of a child. 

It was still so early, that I regained the house without 
meeting any one. I saw no living thing but a dog that had 
been Edward's, and which came crouching towards me as 
if to offer that allegiance to me which had belonged to his 
departed master. 

«* Poor, poor Bran V* 

Vol. XL— 6 
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And for some time I remained stroking him and pitying 
both him and myself, and at length suffered him to follow me 
to my room. Bran gave a piteous whine, and slept. I se- 
cured my door ; and when Helen came to inquire after me^ 
I complained of headache, and said I felt disposed to sleep ; 
^most immediately J heard my mother's gentle step approach 
^^e door, and her well-known tap to be admitted. But I did 
not answer, and my silence succeeded. She went away, 
but I could not practise even this slight deception towards 
my mother without pain. It was the first and last I ever 
attempted. And even while I n)%de use of it, such was the 
absurd disagreement of my sensations, so entire the con- 
fusion of my mind, that one hour I was ready to fall on my 
knees before her and implore her candour and confidence, 
and the next felt as if my existence depended upon entire 
concealment. 

From the cautious manner in which she ^poke of Ed- 
ward's departure, and explained the necessity of it in con- 
sequence of an express having arrived the night before from 
his friend, who had offered to take him to the West Indies, 
1 began to fear some suspicions had crept into her mind of 
the afifection I had cherisiied ; and this only made me the 
more carefully guard every symptom that could betray it. I 
never caressed Bran in her presence ; and when Edward's 
miniature arrived, I held it in my hand, and without permit- 
ting myself to look at it, said, " It is very like him." 

In this kind of stupefaction, day after day passed on, with 
nothing save the changes in my own thoughts to confirm me 
in hope, or deprive me of it. But these changes were so 
many and so varied, that, ere a fortnight had elapsed, the 
sickness of my soul communicated itself to my frame, and 
I became dangerously ill. Sometimes I believed I should 
never see him more, and that I could and would tear his 
image from my heart ; then, measuring his affection by my 
own, I deemed it impossible he could ever abandon me, and 
resolved that my love should only cease with my life. 

Abandon me ! — Would it, then, have been abandonment f 
No, not to others, — not to the world, for no vows had passed 
between us ; but to me, to my heart, the apprehension was 
as fully fraught with wo, as though words of the most bind- 
ing import had been uttered, and Heaven appealed to, to 
attest their truth. It was the utter hopelessness wLicb at 
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times took possession of me that gradually reduced me from 
health to the brink of the grave. Still» I uttered no com- 
plaint ; and for days before I was attacked with amy alarm* 
ing symptoms of indisposition, I had a dreadful presenti- 
ment that mind or body, or both, must give way. 

It was *^ such a kind of gain-giving as would perhaps 
trouble a woman." I was a woman, and a young and foolish 
one, and T obeyed it. I went into my study and made all 
the little arrangements I had been accustomed to do before 
leaving home. I collected together all Edward Bamilton*8 
drawings, and all the presents he had made me, even when 
a child, and put the broken ring on my finger, and the heart 
of gold around* my neck, and the dead and withered heaths 
in my bosom ; but I afterward removed them, and sealed 
them up in packets, with all of his other gifts that would 
admit of being so disposed of, and wrote on all— <^ In case 
of my death, to be buried with me." 

I aflerward attempted to address a few lines to himself: 
I wished him to know why and for whom I died ; but this I 
had not power*to perform. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Illness, heavier than Lhad anticipated, fell upon me. 1 
had only intervals of consciousness* and in those my mother 
watching over me with tender and anxious solicitude, was the 
sole object I saw or noticed. There was an expression of 
deep grief in her eye, which said she had feared and did still 
fear the worst, and at times a placid resignation which I have 
never seen so strongly depicted in any other human coun- 
tenance, and which appeals more powerfully to our sympa- 
thies than even the trace of suffering or the voice of com- 
plaint. 

As my malady abated, a sufficient degree of energy re- 
turned to my mind to make me feel the selfishness of my 
sorrow. Yet, when Helen recounted to me the alarm I 
had created, and the danger 1 had been in, 1 wickedly re- 
pined that I had not died ; I clasped my hands in miaeryt 
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Bud exclaimed — ** What is life to me ?*' And I thought of 
Edward and his last pale looks ; 1 imagined him as ill and 
miserable as myself, or worse. I deemed that I had been 
mistaken with regard to his love for me ; and I could not 
now reason on the subject, as I had before done-^but pressed 
my throbbing temples, which seemed as if they would burst. 

At such inotnents my watchful mother would come ta 
me, hold my head against her bosom, and chafe my forehead 
with prescribed remedies. Her dear attentions sometimes 
brought tears to my relief, and with them a better mind;"— 
and when I we))t, in those sweet tones of devoted affection 
which mothers only know how to employ, she would say — 
•* Is there any thing I can do for you, my dear child ?" 

At first I only wept the more ; but once, when she said 
hy a sudden feeling of heroism came over me, and I faintly 
answered — " Yes!*' 

She paused — but I could say no more, and slie guessed 
every thing her affection suggested, till 1 grew ashamed of 
the suspense which I was occasioning her. 1 raised myself 
in my bed, and threw my arms around her, and w hen 1 had 
moderated my feelings sufficiently to speak, I said — " Dearest 
mother ! — tell me only this — did Edward Hamilton tell yoi> 
that he loved me ?" 

Tiiis was the first time I had ever called her by the sacred 
name of mother when addressing her. It seemed as if na- 
ture herself had prompted the use of that term, which 
could most strongly express the bond of relationship be- 
tween us. 

" My beloved child, why do you ask ?*' But she hesitated 
as she said tiiis ; for doubtless, in her own mind, she was 
convinced that there could but be one motive for the inquiry. 

I did not attempt to make a reply — I only clung more 
closely to her — my life hung upon her words. She did an- 
swer me, and with the candour that was natural to her. 

I had not been mistaken : £(iward did love me, and had 
made a full avowal of his love to my mother. 

" Why did he not then confess it to me ? Dear, dea» 
mother, tell me all !" 

" Partly, my child, because he felt certain of your father's 
rejection of him as a son-in-law — and partly because he be- 
lieved you attached to Henry Baldwin." 

M To the last ? --did he believe this to the very last !'' 



^ No ;— -in London he bectme not only persuaded that 
jou felt no attachment towards him, but betieved thai 
Henrys regard for you had abated." 

*^ And if he had continued in England, what were his in* 
tentions with regard to me ?" 

*' Must I tell you ? — Oh I my dear child» I had hoped youf 
heart was free — ^you have deceived your mother, Coor 
stance I" 

^^ No, no, no, — not willingly — forgive me, dearest mother^ 
and tell me all \" 

^^ I have been weak, my child, and, I fear, consulted Ed- 
ward's happiness at the risk of yours. I made him leavt 
us for his own sake'; but you know how very soon he re- 
joined us. I ought. Con, rather to have informed your 
father and had him dismissed from his home — for ours wae 
his only real home^ — than have suffered him again to asso- 
ciate with you.'' 

^' But he meant, did you not say, — have I not understood 
that he meant I should know his love ?" 

^* Such, my child, were his intentions ; and I had diffir 
culty, when in London, in dissuading him from his purpose 
— but, Constance, can you, for one moment, believe your 
father's consent could be obtained ?*' 

" Perhaps, — yes — ^yes — surely — ^if he knew what you now 
do, dear mamma !" 

** Never, Con, never, while Eldward's prospects are what 
they are — or he has hope of a more brilliant connexion for 
you. This I told Edward ; and it was in the inquiries 
which he made in consequence respecting his property, and 
the capital he could raise from the sale of it, that the dis- 
coveries were made, which have taken him now from 
England." 

" But you are sure he loves me V^ 

" He did, Constance, — but, my dear child, if you love 
your mother, believe her, and put not your faith in assur- 
ances which he may forget having uttered — such words fall 
from the lips of men as leaves from summer trees — their love 
is not ours." 

^* Oh ! mamma, let me but hope 1" — and I clasped her 
hands in entreaty, as if she could make it reasonable* to 
do 80. 
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" 'Twere safer not. — But be calm, my girl, and let' \a 
lalk OD this subject at some other time." 

My mother remained long by my side : — she loved Ed-* 
ward; and had not spoken of him with composure. Yet, I 
believe the degree of tranquillity with which she did speak 
at that time astonished me. I could not have supposed that 
the passions and affections of others could be discussed so 
calmly, or that words which fell upon my heart like night- 
dews upon the earth, could flow so quietly from that of 
another. She had scarcely told me any thing I had not ad* 
mitted as truth, or divined as such before ; but what had 
been only speculative was now certain, and I took her band 
and smiled in gratitude and happiness upon her. 1 kissed 
ber again and again, and called her the best and dearest of 
mothers ; and as I did so, she wept over me such tears of 
real sorrow, that it became my turn to sooth and to con- 
.Bole, and promised, as I loved her, to be well and happy on 
the morrow. 

I kept my word : that night my slumbers were unbroken f 
and when Helen came to my bedside in the morning, I 
concluded I was as much improved in appearance as in re^ 
ality, for the affectionate girl exclaimed with tears in her 
eyes, — " Oh, Miss Forrester, how much better you look!— 
I thought yesterday you would have died I" 

I took Helen's hand and desired her to carry the good 
news to my mother ; and when she had left me I exclaimed 
— ** I die ? — I who have just begun to live — I who sleep so 
sweetly and only wake to joy ! — how could they ever think 
of death !" 

But 1 remembered that T had wished for death ; and in 
real contrition I poured out a repentant prayer to my Creator 
for pardon for the past, and earnest supplications for strength 
to bear every future trial with patience and resignation. 
And I added in the words of Job : " Shall I receive good 
at the hands of God, and shall I not also receive evil ?'^ 
"When I had done this, I really believed I had made atone^ 
ment for my transgresision, and partly mistook my restora" 
tion to earthly hope for a firmer reliance on the will of 
God! 

It has been said, that a course of ^ning and of prayer 
cannot continue together, and that one will infallibly dis- 
ghice the other. But, alas ! with me they were inseparably^ 
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jfiterwoven ; for, from that hour, I never raised a thought 
to Heaven to ask a blessing on myself that I did not also 
pray for Edward Hamilton. I loved to. think that we were 
only seemingly parted, and that by the sacred aid of religion 
l could frame '^ a union in partition." 

Let none too severely condemn roe— the worst, the most 
fatal of our errors, are those which are so secretly blended 
with what is excellent and fair, that we suspect not their ex- 
istence, till, like a worm in thebud^hey have consumed theif 
covering, and are known in their power by the devastation 
they have caused. 

Still, let me not be mistaken with regard to my condem^' 
nation of the love I cherished. Even now, I can only re- 
gard it as sinful in degree : for he was — ^yes, he wag — all 
that could claim and deserve the best and warmest affec- 
tions of the human heart ; and I was only guilty in suffering 
it to become the primary motive of my actions— to be as it 
were the sun of my existence, round which all duties, all^ 
affections, played as inferior satellites,>aad from which they 
drew both ligbtand life.. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Heitbietta came into my room, timidly at first, becansa 
it was a sick-room, but her eyes sparkled with delight when 
she heard I was better. She scrambled on to the bed, and I 
kissed her as I had never before kissed her. ^<But now, 
Henrietta, go away," said my mother as she came in, <^ or 
you will tire Constance ;" and L turned from her to my dear 
mother, whom I seemed to love belter— oh ! so much better, 
than ever ! 

Still, I was ashamed to mreet her eye, and turned my head 
from her. She thought I was weeping. 

" I believed, Con, that I had made you happy." — ** You 
kave, you have !" — and I threw my arms around her, and felt 
for a time the oppression of too much happiness. 

Yes, though Edward was then some thousand miles dis- 
luit|r-««though I had no distinct views for the future,-^though 
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mj mother bad spoken of man's lo?e as that which blooms^ 
and dies, and is forgotten, I was reinstated in hope, and was 
then really too happy, 

'< You have slept well, I think, my love," sdd my mother : 
twice I came into your room in the night, and you were 
sleeping so tranquilly that your father held a candle to your 
Upa to ascertain if you really breathed. 

" My father !" — and then pain came back again to my 
heart, and I said, " Does he then know what I have told you ! 
—Oh! my mother !" 

'< No I he was more than usually anxious about you last 
night, and once accompanied me to your bedside. Con- 
stance, you know not how anxious he has been respecting 
you ! But I have, as yet, told him nothing. I ought, Con, 
but I dare not." 

Still, while she spoke, a fear crossed my mind that her 
sense of duty to him would conquer her affection for me ; 
and this, I conclude, was expressed in my countenance, or 
eonveyed in the sigh which I breathed ; for, after a short 
pause, she resumed—" But be happy, my dear child ; I will 
not tell him." 

This was sufficient : I was indeed slightly unhappy, on my 
mother's account ; — but such is the selfishness of an en- 
grossing passion, that all feeling for her quickly faded away, 
and I remained only awake to the renewed and indestructi- 
ble impression, that Edward had loved, did love me still — 
ay, and would love me for ever ! All former doubts and 
fears vanished ; or if they arose, they were but as " cerds 
touched by the flame." 

My mind beinsf made happy, my recovery, though slow, 
was regular ; and before Charles came home for his summer 
holydays, I was strong enough to bear removal into the open 
air. How powerfully did every object appeal to my heart ! 
What deep, what overpowering gratitude did I experience 
for my undeserved restoration to life and enjoyment ! What 
fervent though secret vows did I make, as I leaned my head 
against my mother, to devote that life to virtue ! Then^hovf 
many holy and unutterable sympathies did I find in each ob- 
ject around me ! I could see the spot where Edward had 
arrived on his last return to us with Mr. Leslie — and I re- 
called all the foolish vanities of that day, and how they had 
dosed in bitterness and care. I could see, too, a little nav» 
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row winding path, that led to the place where we had parted ; 
and I thought of regaining strength when I might trace and 
retrace it unweariedly, and fer ever. The thoughts which 
came in crowds to my mmd, if not destitute of sadness, were 
wholly freer from pain or sorrow. Yet the stillness around 
UB was that of deep melancholy : the distant and faint sound 
of the splashing oi' oars in the river, and the shadows of some 
birds flying over our heads, were the only signals of life«- 
But I have always loved the stillness of summer almost in an 
equal degree with its beauty. Nature appears for a time* 
to have done her work, and to be at rest. 

My mother was aware that I was happy in my own sensa" 
txons, and sought not to disturb me. Ah, how well she un- 
derstood at all times that difficult art of good companionship 
— Cleaving the mind to its own workings! 

Bran lay sleeping at my feet ; and nothing occurred to dis- 
turb the quietness of those hours except tho occasional in- 
quiries from my father, of how I felt ; followed by loud com-- 
plaints to my mother of discovered derangements in his 
household, and divers other little annoyances. The hares- 
bad eaten his carnation roots ; a cat had brokcQ- the glasses 
of his hot- beds ; a hawk had down off with some of the young' 
pheasants ; and the head groom had gone to a neighbouring^ 
lair, and neglected his horses. 

Of how frail a texture is the web of even the least aspiring' 
of our joys composed ! I could not remain internally happy 
while I heard my father lamenting over these little vexations. 
His complaints indeed, as long as they lastcnl, always efiectu- 
ally banished every pleasurable sensutron from my mind. I 
fortunately soon forgot them ; and believe I was indebted for 
some of my mother's kind indulgence to her knowledge of 
the impression which they produced on me. On this occa- 
sion, at least, I felt convinced that it was so ; for when^^ 
on my return to the house, I went to her room, and in her 
presence took possession of £dward*s miniature, she made* 
neither comment nor opposition. 

I thenceforward considered it as my own ; but, in spite of 
afl its perfection of beauty, I sometimes found fault with it.^ 
It was at once so like, and yet so unlike — so strikingly resem- 
bling, yet so inferior. Yet there were regularity of feature,. 
and perfect harmony of expression ; there were the full and 
ample forehead, the beaming eye, and the living smile that 
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played around the mouth : while the execution and finishing 
of the whole were faultless. What then could be wanting 1 
This miniature would have been called by many a flattered 
likeness of Edward Hamilton ; but to me, though much was 
there, much was also absent. Whore is the art that can 
give to features the grace, the sensibility, truth, energy, and 
mildness which the eye of Love has traced, and which the 
heart of Love remembers ? 

Still I gazed upon it until it looked so natural — so speak- 
ingly natural, that I could have almost imagined it a thing of 
life. Just so had I seen Edward look when he had uttered 
words which had torn my heart. I could half fancy I lieard 
him again repeat — " No, Constance i you will never know 
German thoroughly ! — No, no, Constance 1 you will never 
play Beethoven !" And as I pressed the painted idol to my 
lips, I said : — " And shall I not do these things ? — Oh, more, 
much more ! If I lire, be shttll find me what he wishes : and 
if I die — But no, no I I shall not now die." And as I 
said it, I really felt as if the fiat of life or death depended on 
my own poor breath. 

That false impression, however, did not remain ; for I in- 
stantly pronounced shame on myself in admitting, even for 
a moment, so weak a delusion ; and resolved to subdue the 
impetuosity of imagination that was perpetually leading ma 
into error. As I looked again upon the picture which I 
held, it seemed as if smiling on my intention : and as I again 
addressed it, I said — " Why are you not ever near me ? But 
this, your silent image, at least shall be ; and I will seek ap- 
plause, when I deserve it, in your smile, and reproof in that 
look of fixed and determined virtue. And then, in days to 
eome, with what pride, with what bliss may I not say, — 
*Thus I did ; and thus, and thus for you alone ! I loved 
you, Edward, when you knew it not, with love that bowed 
me to the grave.' Then can I tell you, too, how I wrung 
the secret from poor mamma ; and you will love her more 
than ever. Ay, and then I shall not grudge her your affec- 
tion, for then will you not love me as myself alone, and not 
as Mrs. Forrester's daughter !" 

Thus, while promising to suppress all sanguine hopes-^ 
to stifle all false illusions, I surrendered my whole being to 
the influence of both» Alas! that I should have done sot 
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But let me remember that I write not to justify the weak- 
ness of my heart ; I pretend not even to account for, or ez- 
plain, but simply to reveal them. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Bright as a white sail on a dusky sea, 
When half the horlzon^s clouded and half ire«, 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is hope^s last gleam in man's extremity : 
The anchor parts, but still her snowy sail 
Attracts our eye amid the rudest gale. — Btron. 

We are often very braggarts in our hopes, and cowards 
in our fears. We contemplate the first ; and though they 
fly before us, we grasp them in idea, and are content. But 
for our fears, when such as are most rational present them- 
selves to our imaginations, we turn from them as from an 
abyss which heart and eye alike refuse to fathom. 

It is only thus that I can account for the blind security 
with which I made up my mind to the future, and for the still 
and calm state of my feelings for some time subsequent to 
my illness. There was every thing to open my eyes. My 
father daily, hogrly, in my hearing, paying some incense to 
wealth, and coveting it as the supreme good : not as a miser 
to hoard, but as a spendthrift to dissipate. There were let- 
ters too from Edward, announcing his safe arrival ; but 
speaking of his return as an event too distant to be thought 
of. Still tranquillity marked that period of my existence. 
I even sometimes felt happy in the idea of his absence, be- 
cause of the meeting that would follow it, and that meeting I 
regularly imaged to myself with little or no alteration day 
after day. The years that must pass in the interim I gener- 
ally limited to two or three ; but the thought that they might 
be extended to more did not afflict me. It is one of the 
happiest faculties of extreme youth, — perhaps the happiest, 
-—that its bright perspectives are never dindmed by any cal- 
culation of the effects of time. 

My father was of course to alter in character, feeling, and 
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intention ; or my mother — my kind, gentle, pleading mother 
^though possessing little or no influence with him in what- 
ever occurred before me), was then to have power to 
reconcile opposites and effect impossibilities. 

But I was possibly more indebted to employment than 
eyen to these delusive day-dreams, for the comparative peace 
of mind which I then enjoyed. What I considered usefbl 
occupation became the serious business of my life. In idea, 
in reality, every thing bore upon my progress, which, though 
it could never render me equal to Edward Hamilton, might 
at least win his approbation. I suflTered nothing to interrupt 
it: if illness or pleasure robbed one day of its apportioned 
application, it was repaid, and often with usury, on the next 

Still, I regained strength so slowly, that the sea was re- 
commended, and we went in consequence to Brighton. 
Soon after our arrival, Henry Baldwin also came. He was 
now unaccompanied by any of his family ; and though Lord 
Tiverton had a house in Brunswick Square, and Lady Isa- 
bella Courtenay was a charming horsewoman, and he was 
often invited to join her and her father in their rides, we re- 
ceived more than an equal portion of his attention. In short, 
not to dwell unnecessarily on an event which has but little 
immediate concern with my story, it was at Brighton that 
he made me an ofier of his hand. I had hoped both offer 
and refusal might have remained a secret between ourselves ; 
but such things generally become known, and by some means 
this reached the ears of my father. His anger, his indigna- 
tion, as might have been expected, ware extreme. The 
more useless he felt them to be, the more they raged. Ha 
was sensible thai no scheming, no contrivances, no conde- 
scensions on his part would now be of any avail. Mr. Bald- 
win had taken me at my word, and had left Brighton. I 
had been at some pains to impress upon his mind that I was 
really in earnest; for at first he appeared to doubt exceed- 
ingly the sincerity of my refusal. Yet it was in no manner 
equivocal : but Henry Baldwin had been flattered on the 
score of his wealth ; he looked round him, and saw few 
young men so happily circumstanced, and did not dream of 
rejection. We generally identify ourselves with that which 
is most dear to us. Henry Baldwin very properly attached 
much consideration to his money, and I believe bis prida 
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vo as nmch wounded at its want of influence as at my re» 
jfasal of himself. 

My father could not get the better of it. My true and 
'simple reply to his only question '^ How I dared to refuse 
Mr. Baldwin ?*' was, " Because I never could have loved 
him ;" but this only helped to inflame him the more, and he 
reproached me with folly and disobedience, in terms which 
I was ill prepared to bear. It was not only the storm of the 
moment; that I expected, and could have endured ; but it 
was the everlasting innuendo, the perpetual threat that I 
should never have such another ofler, &c. that irritated and 
annoyed me. But I will not dwell on the baleful feelings 
which this conduct engendered : I am quite aware I had not 
at that time sufllicient steadiness of principle to have kept 
up even the show of good behaviour, without my mother's 
persuasive intervention. Out of respect to Iter, I was often 
silent and passive, when perhaps a very diflerent line of conr 
duct would have been congenial with my feelings, and which, 
on the score of unmerited provocation, I might have at* 
tempted to justify. 

The most angry persons do not, however, remain so when 
convinced that their anger is quite futile ; and at length 
peace was restored. We continued longer at Brighton i^ 
consequence; * for much of my father's interest in Eden 
Grove wa^ destroyed by the cessation of his views on 
Baldwin Hall. 

My mother gladly consented to lengthen our absence 
from home. She dreaded solitude for me as much as I 
longed for it myself; and, I believe^ cherished a secret 
hope that variety and gayety would drive from my mind an 
attachment which to her more mature judgment oflered so 
unfavourable a sequel. On most subjects she read my 
thoughts truly — but not on this : she had never the smallest 
conjecture of the utter indifference which I felt for all ex- 
ternal things, or how concentrated my affections had become. 
Edward Hamilton, herself, Charles, Henrietta, and Mrs. 
Elphinstone were the only people of my little world. 

It is natural to us all to love those best who are the most 
intimately acquainted with our minds ; and both man and 
woman in early youth will be generally found to consider 
that person as their dearest friend who is acquainted with 
«Bd indulgent to the weakness of their hearts ; and to whonit 
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if they do not, they neyertheless might speak of the being 
they lo?e. 

My increased affection for my mother, no doubt, sprang 
from this circumstance. The name of Edward was very 
seldom mentioned by either of us, and never with reference 
to our mutual love. Yet I was happy to be near her, to be 
with her, and was content to feel that I could, though t 
never did, reveal to her whatever passed through my thoughts. 
She too, on her part, seemed to love me with added ardooTi 
or else I was better prepared for observing and appreciating 
it. I have seen many fond, affectionate, devoted mothers, 
but never one that could bear comparison with her. How 
hallowed does every recollection seem that is connected 
with her, — even of those events which as they occurred were 
painful and disagreeable to me ! 

For it was as painful to me as to herself, on the repeated 
entreaties of Mrs. EJphinstone that I should visit her even for 
a few weeks, to separate myself from her. Yet now with 
what lingering pleasure could I dilate on all the kind argu- 
ments she uttered to induce me to do so, — to do that which 
was a real sacrifice to her ! I quitted her reluctantly, but 
xny regrets soon vanished ; that happy parsonage was not 
only the scene of many calm domestic hours, but gave me 
an added store of secret bliss, on which to feed for after- 
years. • 

I can now distinctly recall the sod music of the village 
bells which summoned us to the house of prayer together, 
and which, as it fell, seemed to awaken more holy aspirations 
than I had been in ' the habit of encouraging, but which 
were more accordant with my pensiveness and seriousnesi 
of mind than brilliant and noisy pleasures. For, to however 
little purpose I have been thoughtful and serious, — from the 
time Edward Hamilton left England I became both. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

In the close intimacy of retired domeetic life^ Mr. Leslie^ 
the formidable Mr. Leslie, ceased to intimidate me. I got 
accustomed to what I thought peculiarity of manner, and 
instead of permitting myself to be embarrassed by his que»* 
tions and search for reasons, I gave him the best I could 
command ; and if they were not such as would convince^ 
they at least served to laugh at. He did not quite break me 
of the habit of making rash assertions, — that was scarcely 
to be hoped for : but his " whys," and *^ wherefores,** and 
^^ I should be extremely happy to hear on what grounds you 
have adopted such an opinion," certainly helped to render 
me a little more cautious, not only in the uttefance, but in 
the formation of my sentiments. His lively sister had none 
of his setitentiousness, and — ^^ never mind Frederic,*' or 
" why, surely you never think it worth while to account for 
what you say, and think, and feel, to one who in argument 
would split a straw or hair in twain to cavil at," was all the 
encouragement I met with from her ; and I was soon 
enabled to join in her laugh at the idea of ever having been 
afraid of her brother. So soon will use disarm even mental 
superiority of its terrors ! 

Our style of life was in some degree inferior to that to 
which I had been accustomed ; but there was a peace* 
serenity, and contentedness about everybody, and such per- 
fect comfort in every arrangement, that my already estab- 
lished indifierence to splendour became in no slight degree 
strengthened. Mr. Etphinstone was intelligent, good- 
natured, and fond of his wife ; and my witnessing their mat* 
rimonial happiness, and how well they contrived to live 
upon what would have been considered by many an insuffi- 
cient income, certainly gave no weight to my father's 
notions of worldly felicity. Then the sprightliness of Mrs. 
Elphinstone, whose harmless wit would sometimes set our 
Httle circle in a roar, and her blithe good- humour, emanating 
from a heart that sought to make everybody cheerful around 
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her ; — who, witnessing and sharing such enjoyment^ eovld 
sigh for scenes where it was not, or attach a higher value to 
aught that gold could buy ? 

^But all this was little: I in vain attempt to ascribe my 
taste for the society of the Leslies to their steady virtues or 
agreeable qualities ; these were insensibly enlarging the 
circle of my affections ; but the impressions on my mind of 
this visit chiefly live from the gratification which it afforded 
me with regard to Edward Hamilton. 

Letters came from him,—- letters that were passed from 
Mr. Leslie to his sister with a " pehaw !" — and read by her 
to be revealed and shown afterward privately to me,^ — at first 
in mere gaycty of heart, but afterward, I believe, in compas- 
sion. I could not bear raillery on the subject, and such 
words as — " Constance, Edward's love for you has really 
outlived a sea voyage of three thousand miles," brought all 
the blood from my heart to my cheeks. I strove to repel 
all emotion, — to keep all quiet within, and regulate all ex- 
ternal appearances ; to guard my eye from tears, my cheek 
from colour, and my lip from motion ; but it would not do : 
her quick glance saw the struggle, and, without appearing 
to notice it, she threw the letters into my lap with — ^'' there, 
read for yourself,'' and left me to their perusal. 

All who have loved will knaw and feel how impossible it 
must be to describe the emotions which fill the heart when, 
in the absence of the object beloved, some dear memorial of 
the truth of his affection unexpectedly presents itsolf to 
view. But none who have not loved as I have done, se- 
cretly, yet not unrequitedly ; — none whose unacknowledged 
affections have not for a time weighed as a burden on their 
souls ; — none who have not, like me, added record after 
record to their heart's rich treasury, as a miser to his hoard, 
and mused on each and all as the reward of his passion, and 
the heralds of future and unalterable happiness, welcoming 
the last as if it were the first, yet prizing the first as a mother 
the recollection of her infant's earliest word — that word of 
parental endearment which indicates the tender tie between 
her and her babe ; — no, none but such can conceive the full 
tide of bliss that poured upon my hearty when left to the 
contemplation of these avowals of Edward's love traced l^ 
his own hands. In my mind's eye I yet see those characteca 
distinct and clear before me. 
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Bdtr oil t frair humanity i With all our sighs after hap* 
piness, how little can we bear I How soon may our mo«t 
blessed emotions be elevated to agony, and the expression 
of our joys be poured out as the voice of grief! ] have 
seldom wept in sorrow, aa I wepi over the paragraphs of 
those letters, which I shall now transcribe from the copier 
I then took of them. Yet, to others, how differently wUl 
&ey appear to what they did to me ! For to me, they were 
not only dear from the sentiments they expressed, — but as 
the echo of much that had passed in- my own heart* 

In one, ailer describing the life he led, and his early rising 
to enjoy the cool hours of the morning,, he spoke of those 
hours being devoted to ^^ Meditation and Constance For- 
rester !'" — fie mentioned also the division of his hours, and 
the utter insipidity of the society he was courted to frequent* 
But one letter, which appeared to be in reply to some moni- 
tions addressed (o him by Mr. Leslie, I give entire* 

*^ ColdspFing Plantations: 
** With well-intentioned zeal r my dear Leslie, in reply to 
my repinings, you point out the numerous advantages of my 
present abode— not only supplied^ you say, with luxuries for 
the present hour, but having before me the enlivening hope 
of furnishing myself with affluence for the middle and 
end of my life. You even enlarge upon the pleasures and 
advantages of exile and solitude to a contemplative mind* 
But, Leslie, when you send me arguments instead of sym* 
pathy, you disappoint me. Still, if I were convinced by 
them, I would not complain. But I am not : I admit the 
goodness of your intention, and that is all. For, under some 
eircumst!inces, 1 must maintain, the more contemplation, the 
more misery ; and, consequently, that the habit of loo much 
reflection may become, under some circumstances, a pain- 
ful, if not a pernicious talent. Dante makes his souls de- 
rive their happiness from this source in the Heaven of the 
Moon ; but it is not until they desire nothing but what they 
have, until their will is ^ in cpmposure settled by the power 
ef charity.'^ They can have, therefore, but few prototypes 

^ Frante, la nostra volanta quieta 
Virtu di carita, che fa voferne 
Sol qael ch' avemo, a d' alu-o non ci assets* 

Farad. Canto iii. y. 70. 
1* 
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upon earth ; for a man must be considerably below or abore 
the standard of humanity, if bis own destiny, his own share 
in the interests of this world, bear no part in his meditations. 
And, when these are adverse to his tastes and inclinatioosr 
the chances are, that they will have too much. He may 
feel, as I do, the wisdom and necessity of resigning himself 
to a mode of life to which he has an invincible distaste ; but 
he will be long, very long before he succeeds, even sup- 
posing the rare case of a full comprehension of the precepts 
of religion, and an entire subjugation of that rebel, tb& 
will. 

^^ Where, however, it is otherwise, and the bright visions 
of youth, though faded, will not depart — will not give place 
to sobered worldly wishes, or quit their hold upon the heart, 
wlien our views extend themselves beyond the grave — the 
struggles must be frccjucnt and violent to procure even a 
moderate portion of tranquillity. And too frequently, LesliCt 
they will be but as the efforts of the blind, who strive to see 
and cannot. 

" After this confession, you will, I trust, no longer ascribe 
what you term my unreasmiablc unhappiness solely to my at- 
tachment to Constance Forrester— or consider me merely 
as a willing hero of romance, who has made a point of be- 
coming epcrdument amoureux (1 quote your own words) with 
the only girl in England on whom Fate had set her seal of 
positive prohibition. Since crossing the Atlantic, I have 
viewed our relative situations in a very different light, and do 
not see that as I was then circumstanced, either honour or 
gratitude forbade my at least making her acquainted with 
my sentiments. The case is now altered : 1 am a poorer 
man, — too poor a man to marry. Yet when I think upon 
the^ words which you yourself, like a good Samaritan, poured 
into my bleeding wounds when 1 quitted England — when 
I remember that even you, when you praised ' strength of 
purpose, ventured to add you had little doubt that my love 
would have been, or even was^ requited, I cannot but lament 
my line of conduct, though sanctioned by her mother, and 
approved by you. 

" It is better, however, that it rested thus ; for, had I been 
refused, I must have now'torn her image from my heart ; and 
kad I been accepted — oh God I how could I ever have re* 
signed her I 
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•* Bttt enough of this : I can still love her — still feed upon 
the past,— still wish that she were more humble born — ^that 
she were even in destitution^ — that she were not the daughter 
of Mrs. Forrester, — that I might now fly to her and implore 
her to share my few years of residence in this beautiful island^ 
were it but to shield me from the contamination of its morals. 
Leslie, the only favour I ask at your hands is, that your letters 
may always contain her name. Yes, if it be merely to say, 
* \Ve have heard nothing of late of Constance Forrester,' — 
or even, ' We hear that Constance is to marry so and so,* 
At times I try to prepare myself for this blow, which must 
and will come-r-and even deceive myself so. far as to believe 
that I have succeeded. Yet, fool' that I am ! I never take up 
an English newspaper where such a fact might meet my eyo 
but with fear and trembling. 

<< I have lately taken a farmamong the mountains behind 
Eangston, where I hope to be less molested by people than I 
have been here." 

I have promised to tell the truth, — the whole truth : — I 
may not then conceal the wild wishes and intents wliich cross- 
ed my heart on the persual of this letter. " 1 will go to 
him, — Yes, Itcill go to him," I said again and again, as I 
pressed it to my lips. — ** He ehall know how dear he is 
to me, — I vrlU go to him, if but to say, I love you — and 
then die I" 

And these words I uttered in broken sentences, as if de- 
lirium had seized me, till a sense of their futility broke upor> 
my understanding. When it did, I shed as bitter tears as if 
the project had been founded in reason and some unexpected 
event had put an end to it. " Why should I be so strficken ?" 
I exclaimed. To which query there was but one answer — of 
tears — aj)undant tears — but nothing more. For to those 
who arrogantly question the justice of their own destiny, it 
is rarely given to trace the hand of Providence in its 
decrees. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The rapture at first inspired by the possession of mj 
■ewly-acquired treasure, soon gave way to a greater disturlh 
ance of mind than I had endured since the days which im- 
mediately followed Edward Hamilton's departure. I did 
not wish him to be happy, yet could not bear to think pf hit 
being otherwise. More of revolt established itself in my 
hearty and consequently more of misery ; and, as I thought 
of the probability of other letters arriving, that intolerable 
impatience for a more rapid flight of time, so difficult to> 
contend with, and so impossible to control, took full posses- 
sion of me. 

In order that I might receive them, I put off from time to 
time my return home, till further delay became impractica- 
ble ; and I took leave of my friends at L rectory with 

more heaviness of spirit than it is usual for persons to feel 
whose steps are bent towards their homes. It is true, I car- 
ried with me additional testimonies of Edward's regard ; 
but tliese made me quite as miserable, on the one hand, as* 
they rendered me joyous and contented on the other ; for they 
made me think more of the evil of our separation. 

It had been a trial that was to pass away ; — it appeared 
now a heavy misfortune that was to endure. The latter 
seemed lengthened instead of being diminished, — the point 
of time at which I aimed appeared to recede as I advanced ; 
and like the veriest slave of avarice, the more proofs I ob- 
tained of Edward's love, the greater became my desire to 
possess them. 

The day before I quitted Mrs. Elphinstone, we had walked 
together till a later hour than usual ; and, with some of that 
abstraction of mind for which lovers are said to be remarka- 
ble, I stood a few moments apparently gazing on the un- 
common brilliancy of the setting sun. My lively friend 
extended her hand towards the west, and said laughingly — 

" Yes, Jamaica lies there, — directly there, Constance, itt 
the direction of my finger ! Do you not see a second Oi> 
kndo there, in groves of dark pimentoes, carving your name^ 
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apon the bark ? No, let me seey — I'm forgetting the roost 
disaf^reeable fact in the whole book of knowledge, that houis 
vary in diiSerent longitudes. No, n will be scarcely more 
than noon with Edward, and he is more likely to be now 
reclining, at perfect rest, under the majestic canopy of the 
beautiful palmetto, gazing on flamingoes that he sees not, or 
listening to humming-birds which he hears not, and thinking 
—of what should you imagine will he be thinking, my diear 
Constance ?*' 

'* Of the friend, probably, who is so well acquainted with 
his ' whereabouts ;' or of Mr. Leslie, whom he so regards.*' 

" Or what think you of the friend's friend, who would 
*^]et concealment, like a worm i' the bud, feed on her dam- 
ask cheek," prey upon her health, and eat away her heart, 
rather than give utterance to the wish that now fills it f 
Well ! you are a strange girl ; but I shall miss you sadly ; 
and in some of my leisure hours, who knowa but I may bo 
idle enough to copy any intelligence that may reach us from, 
the West Indies ?" 

1 pressed her hand in token of acknowledgment, — I tried 
to thank her in words, but could not, — and we entered the 
house together ; Mrs. Elphinstone saying, as we did so,. 
** Of course, my dear, you understand that it is because I 
wish you to be thoroughly informed of the state of the 
island, and the prices of sugars. All knowledge is useful, 
jou know, as Frederic is everlastingly informing us." 

She asked me no questions ; and, among all my obliga- 
tions to her, I perhaps reckon this the greatest, — that she- 
acted on her conviction of my regard, without wailing for 
my confession of it. How wonderful are the secret work- 
ings of our hearts I — even in their inexplicable deviations 
from what may l^e almost termed general rules ! I could 
Bufier my love to be inferred by my mother, and in this case 
by Mrs. Elphinstone ; but while I placed my whole glory in 
the attachment which I had inspired, and my whole of wo- 
man^ pride in that which I fblt, I could no more have then 
said or written, ^^I love Edward Hamilton,^' than I could 
DOW assert that I did not, without leaving the stain of false- 
hood on my soul. 

My only recreations, on my return home, were to retrace- 
Qie hopes, fears, and employments which had marked the 
corresponding period of the preceding year, and to seairolv 
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through all the books of my father's library for accounts of 
Jamaica. And not Columbus himself, when he first reached 
that land of springs, could have felt more joyful emotions 
than I did, when my search was crowned with success, i 
doubt indeed if any curious examiner of dust-covered manu- 
scripts, or lover of black-letter, ever lighted upon a fact that 
might strengthen a favourite conjecture, or con6rm some 
equivocal dogma, with half the heartfelt delight with which 
I hailed the reiterated assurance that the bite of no serpent 
in the West Indies was mortal, and that Jamaica harboured 
no animals to desolate or destroy. But if I derived happi- 
ness from this source, it was far more than counterbalanced 
by the deacriptions of earthquakes and hurricanes which had 
occurred there, and some too very recently. Their effects 
haunted my imagination to a degree that few whose afTec^ 
tions have not formed similar visions can conceive. At one 
moment I saw whole towns overwhelmed, and no vestige 
left ; at another, water gushing from openings in the earth, 
and thousands of trembling wretches vainly attempting to 
save themselves from drowning; Then my dreams were 
dreadful : in them, the yawning mountains appeared to open 
beneath some victim, and close again, leaving the head 
emerged, while its distorted lineaments were impressed with 
terror and with death. In all these pictures, Edward Ham- 
ilton was the chief, and sometimes the only figure ; and, to 
add to the horror of the scenes, he always appeared looking 
towards me with imploring eyes and outstretched arms, as 
if I possessed a power to save him which I would not 
exercise. 

How oflen, after such visions, have I wakened in terror, 
and in vain tried to assure myself that they were but dreams! 
How yet more frequently, when my waking thoughts were 
so infected, have 1 lifted up my voice in prayer and wept ! 
But of what was that prayer composed, and why did I in- 
dulge in tears ? Did tiie petition seek for strength to resist 
and overcome these fri|;htful phantoms of a disordered 
fancy ? — Did those fast-falling tears flow in penitence for the 
idle and perverse wanderings of my mind ? No ! weak, 
helpless, and unhappy, I felt the want of divine protection, 
and strove to obtain it; but for the manner in which I 
sought it! Alas! alas! I said not, '^ Lord, not my will, but 
thine be done!*' — but, ^* O God! save him, or I perish i**^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Their want of light and intellect, supplied 

By sparks Absurdity strikes out of Pride.— CowfkI. 

HowEVEB deeply the indulged delusions of the heart may 
interest, they roust still give way to the common occurrences 
of life : mine were oflen fortunately displaced for a time by 
domestic duties, and the love I bore my mother and Henri* 
etta, but yet more frequently by persons to whom I would 
never willingly have attached a thought. 

I bad scarcely become perfectly re-established at home, 
when my old torments, the Baldwins, were necessarily forced 
upon me. The intercourse between our families had not 
been suspended by my refusal of Henry ; it had however 
occasioned what I considered a more unpleasant conse- 
quence, namely, what is vulgarly but expressively termed a 
flbyness. Neither Mrs. Baldwin nor her daughters had ever 
wished for the alliance, and must in reality have rejoiced in 
its failure ; yet they chose, one and all, to consider it as an 
ofience, and to say to other people, who were kind enough 
to repeat their words to me, that I had behaved very ill, and 
treated Henry shamefully* I ought, I believe, to except 
Charlotte, of whose evil report I never heard more than that 
I had disappointed her. 

Few things are more irritating to a sincere nature than an 
unmerited accusation, reported to you in such a manner that 
you cannot, without committing yourself or another, refute 
or resent it. I never saw any of these parties without wish* 
ing to do both ; and I fear I was only enabled to repress the 
inclination by thinking that the hour would come when I 
might. Mrs. Baldwin, I believe, in her simplicity, did not 
comprehend how it could happen that anybody could^ 
would, or should refuse Henry; and in the surveys with 
which she honoured me, I could read in her inquisitive eyes 
— ^ How did it happen ?" 

Miss Baldwin tossed her bead, and talked of her deat 
Lac! J Lwbdla ; and as iier views were now directed to « 
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Mr. Chambers, who was reported to be a marrying man, tli 
her tender inquiries and disquisitions relative to Mr. Ham> 
ilton ceased : in short, the Baldwins were such a host, that I 
could not move without meeting one or the other of them ; 
and these interviews seldom took place without producing 
some petty remark, the offspring of their wounded vanity or 
increasing pride. Henry himself was fortunately absent, — 
whether for the purpose of avoiding me, or, as rumour wbis- 
pered, to woo the Lady Isabella, I was left in doubt. 

Yet these little things would, 1 trust, have been as unim- 
portant to me as they deserved^ had they not helped to dis- 
turb hours that might have otherwise been peaceful. The 
unquiet spirit of my father unhappily required no additional 
incentive ; and the very name of the Baldwins at any mo- 
ment, proved sufficient to recall all his former displeasure 
against me. He could not forgive me ; he always now 
called me Miss Forrester, and, trivial as the circumstance 
may appear, there was an appearance of such unparental 
harshness in it, that it gave me much pain. 

But this was not the worst result of my unfortunate re- 
fusal, — for he made it a matter of such frequent reproach to 
my mother, that her spirits became sensibly affected. She 
feared, I believe, that his affection for me was diminished; 
and her delicate constitution, which had often made her 
apprehensive of an early death, now gave her more uneasi- 
ness than at any former period. She paid more attention to 
her health than she had ever done before, and talked of the 
value of her life to me, and that she must strive to preserve 
it for my sake. 

At such times my eyes would fill with tears, and a mourn- 
ful impression take possession of my mind for a moment, 
but it quickly passed away ; for I could not, even iu idea, 
separate myself from my mother. 

About this time a racoon was sent to her by Edward Ham- 
ilton, and a letter full of tender anxiety respecting her ; and 
I have little doubt, alas! I much fear — that her wishes for 
our happiness, and her too sure conviction of my father's 
opposition, helped to undermine her precious health. It 
was the first stroke, I think (would that I did not think it!) 
laid to the root of an already tottering plant, which required 
every aid from nature and from art to keep it fi*om falling. 

Bui I did not then consider this ; and when she resigned 
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the benutiful creature to my care, and gave me the letter, I 
believed her emotions at the time to be as pleasurable as my 
own. Edward in this epistle had not once mentioned my 
name, but his expressions of gratitude and love to my mother 
gladdened me almost as much as any testimony of his re- 
gard to me could have done. As long as he thus remem- 
bered her, I could never be forgotten. 

Afiairs in general too were assuming a somewhat improved 
aspect. The unexpected death of Mr. Harvey, the only 
intervening person , between my fatlier and the barony of 
Holme, left him heir presumptive to Lord Harvey, and at 
liberty to form more splendid hopes than any which he ha4 
lately indulged. The course of his thoughts seemed quito 
diverted from the Baldwins ; and, beholding me in per- 
spective the honourable Miss Forrester, I once more became 
Constance. I believe he now rejoiced that I had refused 
Mr. Baldwin, under the consolatory reflection that I could 
do much better. Charles, at the same time, ceased to be 
" poor Charles," and was only thought of in conjunction 
with riches and a title. 

But, as he said, he was born to be unfortunate^ and that 
he no sooner approached a blessing, but it fled. In three 
months' time, when a few unnecessary hundreds had been 
expended in support of these better prospects, it pleased 
Lord Harvey to acknowledge his mistress as his wife ; and 
report spoke of, at leasts thirteen children, nine of whom 
were sons, all born after the secret and undated marriage. 
It was beyond hope that they should every one die, and my 
father's mind relapsed into more than its former degree of 
irritability and discontent. Henry Baldwin's projected 
marriage with Lady Isabella Courtenay had been fortunately 
announced while baronial splendours had floated before 
him ; and, although it did not prevent him from now glancing 
at the subject with regret, it spared us some lamentations 
which he could not for ^ery shame give utterance to, in the 
teeth, as it were, of his own higher ambition. 

But I could notwithstanding trace the veerings of his mind; 
and if young people are generally obedient to the moral 
lessons of their superiors in years, I am sorry to record that 
I was not of the number : and whether his approbation on 
this subject reached the highest point of the scale, or was 
4own at zero, it created in me only callousness or contempt 

Vol. n.— 8 
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This marria^re was announced by Henry's family with 
many a flourish of trumpets ; and their ideas of excellence 
might be gathered from the qualities they praised. *^Ln&/ 
Isabella dressed so uncommonly well, had so much style^ 
and fell her footing; in society as an earPs daughter should 
do." This was repeated, till more placid listeners than my 
father were impatient to hear of some other properties. 
And, I am inclined to believe, the weariness which he ex- 
perienced in hearing the plaudits of all that Henry and his 
bride had dune, and the anticipations of what, when they 
came into the country, they were go'inff to do, was one 
inducement to his acceptance of an official situation in 
Canada, oflTered him by Lord Harvey, 

His ostensible reasons were, Charles*s interest, and the 
low state of his finances, when he sounded nny mother*i 
feelings on the subject, and no doubt they bad their weight. 
My mother was willing to adopt any measure that promised 
to make him contented. Peremptory husbands, who dis- 
turb the happiness of their homes, have an equal advantage 
"with hetter ones, in llie docility of their wives. My mother 
was both affectionate and obedient ; but what she would 
have done with the devotedness of love, she now did from a 
selfish hope that her own hours might be more quiet. Still, 
when she found that Charles and Henrietta were to be left 
behind, she acknowledged that this quiet would be purchased 
at too high a price. It was, however, too late to retract : she 
must consent to let her husband go without her, or leave 
them. It would not admit of debate. A school was sought 
for Henrietta, and Charles sent for from Eton, to pass the 
few weeks we were to remain in England with us. 

They were sad and melancholy weeks to my poor mother ; 
and, indefatigable as she was in making arrangements for 
the comfort of her two younger children, there were still 
many leisure moments for reflection and regret. I seem yet 
to hear her injunctions to them to write to her, — to tell her 
every thing that occurred to them of pain or pleasure, — and 
to be mindful of one another. Their holydays they were to 
pass with Mrs. Elphinstone ; and the hope of novelty soon 
checked those tears, which the thought of not coming home 
had at first summoned. In their mother the grief lay deeper. 

For me, the scheme was fraught with attractions : the 
imagioation is as little a geographer as a logician ; and 
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although I could not but know that there was no more chance 
of meeting Edward Hamilton in Canada than in Kam- 
Bchatka, still to be in the same hemisphere with him offered 
something of consolation. It seemed to me an agreeable 
way of filling up ail interval of time, which, as 1 before said, 
appeared daily lengthening, — and it would take me from the 
Baldwins. 

But all my father's haste to escape them entirely was vain : 
before half our arrangements were made, Mrs. Baldwin and 
her daughters removed to a less splendid habitation, and 
Henry and Lady Isabella arrived at Baldwin Hall, accom- 
panied by a sister of the bride, Lady Anne Courtenay. I 
much wished my father to have been spared, on his account 
as well as my own, the unnecessary heart-aches which I 
knew the twofold evil of eating a dinner off a new service 
of plate, and cooked by his own chasseM Le Noir, would 
occasion. May I be forgiven, if I add, that a cast of the 
doubly ehoked Laocoon, which stood in the hall, appeared 
to me, on that day, but too true an image of the mental paia 
he would probably endure. 

The first interview between Henry and myself was a little 
awkward on both sides. It was an early moment for me to 
be introduced to Jiis bride ; but as I felt he had the greater 
cause for embarrassment, I soon lost my share of it ; and he 
was too well satisfied with Lady Isabella and the eclat of 
his wedding altogether, long to retain any. 

Never, indeed, were any two people more willing to in- 
form their neighbours of their purchases, their possessions, 
connexions, and content, than were both Mr. Baldwin and 
bis wife. But egotism is very rarely as entertaining to the 
hearer as to the speaker ; and the pronouns i, me, we^ ti«, 
which fall so harmoniously on our ears when proceeding 
fi*om our own lips, are apt to ^^ strain harsh discords'' to 
those of others. 

*' I am admiring your ceiling, Mr. Baldwin," said my 
mother ; ^^ it is admirably painted : the longer I look, the 
better the deception appears. 1 could almost fancy it in 
reality concave." 

" Yes, it is very well painted ; and so it ought, for it cost 
an amazing sum of money, — the fellow made me pay as much 
as Lord Tiverton for a much larger room. — Isabella, do you 
recollect the size of your father's largest drawing-room 1" 
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" Not exactly ; — sixty by thirty, I think, though.'' 

^^Dear me !" said Mrs. Baldwin to me, when there was 9 
more general buzz, *^ what an immense room it must be ! — 
for this. Miss Forrester, is one of the best drawing-rooms iir 
the country, and is scarcely more than haK the size." 

Tbe old lady was in a slight degree afraid of her daughter- 
in-law, — and fear, like death, silences enmity : on this day 
she forgot her former feud with me, and seemed to enjoy the 
ease with which she could make remarks that she dared not 
venture to clhers. 

By this by-play I frequently lost the thread of the discourse 
which was passing among the rest of the party — if, indeed,, 
the stray remarks that come out reluctantly before dinner 
may ever be said to have any. Yet I heard enough to assure 
me that three-fourths of it at least was composed of Lord 
Tiverton's possessions, and appeals to the memory of Lady 
Isabella; Mr. Baldwin having either lost his own, or under 
assumed forgetfulness endeavoured to veil the pleasure he 
took in these things. 

But dirmer was at length announced ; and Lady tsabellaf 
who piqued herself on her knowledge of etiquette, as her hus- 
band rose and directed his steps to my mother, said hurriedly, 
jn a loud and important whisper — '* Lady Anne I — Lady 
Anne!" 

Mrs. Baldwin pinched ray arm, and raised her eyes up- 
wards, with that natural expression of astonishment, which 
unsophisticated people indulge in when persons of rank, in 
their estimation, commit themselves. And in the course of 
the evening, wIhju I endeavoured to convince her of the 
impossibility of my mother being offended at a measure 
which the conventional laws of etiquette have established, 
she could only exclaim that "she hoped it might be so, — but 
still, for her part, that she, his own mother, should as soon 
have expected to be the first person considered, as the sister 
of his wife, who might be said to be at home, and a young 
girl too." 

Miss Baldwin interfered, and endeavoured to produce 
silence by saying — " But, mamma, you forget they are earl'* 
daughters." 

Yet, this was a fact I think not likely to be overlooked evett 
by the commonest observer, and still less likely to be for- 
gotten by any one so much interested in remembering it. 
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The eyening passed heavily : — there was splendour, but no 
enjoyment ; magnificence, but no mirth ; and in the pauses 
that occurred between the detail of the number of Lord Tiv- 
erton's boroughs, and the value of his estates in different 
counties, the cracking of the oil in the lamps, and the loud 
ticking of the timepiece (tinemblematically supported by a 
figure of Time, whose feet were represented as falling on 
flowers, which his scythe was busied in mowing down), gave 
a solemnity to the silence which it was painful to hear, and 
difiScult to 'break. But at length the evening passed over, 
and on every account I rejoiced that our promised departure 
from England would prevent the repetition of so dismal a 
pleasure. 

How maryellous that I should remember such things so 
distinctly ! How yet more extraordinary that I should will* 
iogly linger over them ! 



CHAPTER XXI. 

As it is my own, and not the history of Canada, that I havt 
professed to write, I will not enter into any descriptions of 
its social winters and comfortable carrioles, or the lovely 
springs by which they are followed, when Nature, as if sud- 
denly awakened from her trance by some secret word of Al- 
mighty power, starts at once into life and beauty ; or the 
brief and bright summers, and purple lightnings ; or the 
slow, delicious autumns that come on as gradually as old age 
should approach, retaining almost to the last some of the 
beauties of the by-gone summer. Yet I saw and enjoyed 
them all in rotation ; and every sublime appearance of Na- 
ture became a double pleasure to me, as I registered it in 
my men>ory,to be hereafter described to Edward Hamilton. 

My mother promoted all my wishes, as far as lay in her 
power, with regard to seeing the country or its inhabitants; 
and the high ofi[icial situation which ray father held, rendered 
it not difiScult for me to join parties, as anxious as myself, to 
make pilgrimages to cataracts and rapids, and to visit native 
Indians. I was most particularly indebted to one family fos 
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arrangements made for my gratification ; and had it not been 
for the attachment with which one of its members honoured 
me, the recollection of the liours I passed in their society 
would be a source of unmixed pleasure. — But of Colonel 
Forbes hereafter. 

I was often in the midst of gayety and song, and, flattered 
by the attentions which I received, my good spirits oftea 
rose to a height that I loved not to acknowledge ; but never 
for one inoiiuTit had I to reproach my heart with swerving 
from its first aflcction. My moments of gayety were always 
followed by rejrrets, and a coinpariscm of my own position 
with that of Edward Hamilton, or rather what I considered 
to be his. 

In little things I was superstitious. I one day imagined, 
on looking at his miniature, that he froivned on me re- 
proachfully, and I became more impatient than ever again 
to hear of him. I wrote to Mrs. Elphinstone, begging her 
to write immediately ; yet when her reply came, I trembled 
to open it. 

And well I might. Edward had been in England, bad 
paid a visit to Eden Grove, though he knew its inmates 
were no lonL'er there ; but had quitted it, and was again in 
Jamaica. The r(?stlcssncss which this information gave me, 
may be better imagined than described. Canada, which I 
had begun to love, became insuflerable to me : its skies, 
softened and almost lighted by its snow-covered soil, ceased 
to charm me. I had often for hours, of a winter's night, 
watched its shooting stars — the deep, broad shadows of the 
close-planted trees, almost as distinctly marked in the moon- 
light as in the most brilliant sunshine— indulging happy 
thoughts. I no longer possessed this power. I fancied 
every thing which could be most afflictive to me ; — that Ed- 
ward had gone purposely in our absence, yet could assign 
no reason why he did so ; or that he was perhaps, though 
the thought was too dreadful to be dwelt on, going to marry 
another. In short, I became ill, and the climate was pro- 
nounced unfavourable to my health. My father proposed 
accompanying my mother and myself to England, and after- 
ward to return to Canada alone. 

But an unexpected and melancholy event frustrated the 
latter intention. Letters from England, stating my brother 
Charles to be seriously ill, were quickly followed by otheoi. 
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announcing his death. ' I cannot describe the effect which 
this dreadful news in the first instance had upon me : it 
seemed at once to rouse and stupify me — to rouse me from 
my own private unhappiness, without giving me power ta 
share in that which was general. 

My father, subdued by grief, seemed a different being ; 
and, much as I had really loved Charles, I shed more tears 
for the grief I saw my father endure, than for the loss of my 
brother. 

To me, death, even to the young, appeared nothing, com- 
pared to the suffering of daily sorrow. 

My mother made efforts, in the first instance, to command 
her own feelings, in order to console my father. In all 
things, where the happiness of others was concerned, she 
seemed possessed of unlimited power over herself* In the 
present instance, it was fully illustrated. Before our em- 
barkation she was calm, even to what they who were un- 
acquainted with her heart might have termed apathy. But 
when I saw her eyes tearless, while those around her wept, 
I felt full surely that nature could not thus be repressed 
without a very painful recoil, and trembled as I thought of 
the hour when, the first shock having passed away from the 
minds of others, a moiher's feelings would force their way. 
Day after day, during our voyage, she would come upon the 
deck of the vessel, and gaze for hours in silence on the wide 
expanse of waters. As I stood by her side, 1 often endeav- 
oured to draw her attention to what was passing around us, 
but never with any continued success. The subjects of con- 
versation on which I durst venture were too limited for it to 
become a constant resource. I could not mention or make 
allusion to Canada ; for it was there the tidings of our ca- 
lamity had reached us ; and England was still more danger- 
ous ground ; for if she had never quitted England, she might 
have received Charles's last breath. I could only imper- 
fectly guess what was passing in her mind ; but it appeared to 
me that this melancholy satisfaction having been denied her^, 
was a heavy aggravation of her misfortune.. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

No«tri intesi dolori, nostri guai^ 

Son come piu o men ciascun li sente, , 

£ quanto io debil sia, Signor, tu '1 sai. 

Michel Angelo. 

When we landed at Portsmouth, the cruel question of— 
^ Where are we to go ?'' was asked by my father, in the sub- 
dued accents of deep-seated grief. 

He, who had been so impatient to reach England, that 
the swiftness of our passage had seemed tedious and oppres- 
sive to him, now first felt the misery of returning home. He 
proposed Mrs. Elphinstone's, or Bath, or Cliflon, or South- 
ampton ; but my mother would hear of no expedients to de- 
lay her return to Eden Grove, and thither we proceeded.^ 
He, for whose sake it had been principally quitted, was 
beyond the reach of worldly care ; and a» we passed the 
lodge-gates, the same feeling passed too powerfully through 
the hearts of all to be controlled. It was there we had 
taken our last leave of him, — and it was there Henrietta had 
said they would both meet us when we came back. 

But this burstof grief passed away : we were all relieved, 
and each made some effort to talk of the future, — of Henri- 
etta's being sent for, of domestic arrangements,, and out-door 
improvements. Still, there was much in my mother's man- 
ner that distressed me : when she spoke, it was hurriedly ; 
and though there was no incoherency in what she said, I 
could not persuade myself that her mind followed her words. 
I sometimes fancied it would be good for her to be lefl alone, 
but had not courage to propose or adopt such a measure. 

On the following day she expressed a wish to walk ; and 
without penetrating her intention, I accompanied her to all 
the favourite haunts of her poor boy. The saddle- room, 
where hung the harness for his last pony ; a little creek in 
the river, where he had loved to launch his miniature men- 
of-war, and in which he had once, when very young, nar- 
. rowly escaped being drowned ; the piece of ground which 
had been his garden, and where unfortunately some of his- 
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tools still remained ; the rabbit-house, long fallen into disuse, 
which he and Edward Hamilton had made together : and a 
hazel copsewood, at the extremity of the grounds, to which 
he had often led us, to show some newly-discovered bird's 
nest ; — every spot was fiUed with a thousand tender associa- 
tions, and she lingered long and shed tears in all. ^^Dear, 
dear mamma !" I said repeatedly to her, and she folded me 
to her heart ; but she herself only spoke when by the river 
side ; and as she recalled the accident that had there befallen 
my brother, she exclaimed, " Why saved ?" 

But when she had done so, she hid her face in her handSt 
and sank upon the earth and wept.. On her return to the 
house, she complained of fatigue, and said she would go to 
bed. This did not alarm me : I, on the contrary, hoped 
that, from having indulged her grief, she would be better : 
but I was deceived. Day after day she grew weaker ; and 
when resort was had to medical aid, she pressed her hand 
to her heart, and said it would do her no good. For several 
subsequent weeks, she continued so nearly in the same state, 
that I hoped the worst was over, and considered it only the 
natural effect of grief upon her delicate frame. During that 
period, she would make me read to her passages from the 
Bible and serious authors ; and when she observed the strug- 
gle it cost me to obey her, or that I paused from inability to 
proceed, with all that warmth of affection which had ever 
marked her behaviour to me, she would sav : — " Wean me 
from the world, Constance ! — wean me from yourself !" 
And at times, when she herself felt better, and thought I 
could bear her admonition, she would discourse of my future 
duties, and, without mentioning her own death, point out 
what they would be in consequence. And yet, though I 
heard her do this ; though I wept to see her weak and suffer- 
ing ; though I had a bed placed in her dressing-room, and 
regularly slept there some hours in each day, that I might be 
permitted to watch over her at night, I was unconscious of 
her danger. Henrietta's return home had been delayed in 
consequence of my mother's illness. We wefie afraid, by 
any increase of nervous excitement, of adding to her debility. 
But at length she urged it so constantly, that it was permitted, 
and my father consented himself to fetch her. Before his 
departure, when he came to take leave of my mother, she 
aent me out of the room for a few moments, desiring me» . 
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however, quickly to return. I did not do so till I was sum- 
moned. My father was sitting by her ; and as I approached, 
she held out her hand to roe and blessed me. She said she 
bad been making promises of obedience and goodness on my 
part to my father, and that he had been all kindness in hvi 
assurances to her of considering my happiness. Her voice 
was steady and cheerful as she said this, and her eye unusu- 
ally brilliant ; but I think I never felt so oppressed as when 
I took her hand and raised it to my lips. My father was not 
less so, and recommending her not to exert herself any more, 
stated the probable hour of his return, and left us. 

That day, owing to the absence of my father, the expected 
arrival of Henrietta, and one or two other circumstances un- 
necessary to record, I did not leave my mother at the hour I 
usually took rest, but remained standing; by her side. She 
retained my hand and grasped it repeatedly, pronouncing my 
Dame at intervals, and once Edward's, and my father's : and 
as she did this, she took her wedding-ring from her finger 
and put it into my other hand. I thought the movement 
singular ; and she again murmured '• Dear Constance !" — 
** Beloved child !'' and her feeble hand pressed mine more 
firmly as she did so. Alns ! she was dying, and I knew it 
not ! She had the consciousness of death upon her, and 
wished to let me know she felt who was near her. And I, 
accustomed as I was to her kindness and her caresses, knew 
not, suspected not, why she so often repeated niy name, or 
why she so long retained — so fervently grasped— that pas- 
sive hand ! And when she closed her eyes, I believed it was 
for slumber. At length I bent over her to give her one gen- 
tle kiss that might not disturb her ; and as I did so,— oh ! 
God ! — her cheek was cold beneath the pressure of my lips \ 

* « « * it J 

I believed, when first I began to write my history, that 
my heart and hand were nerved to the undertaking, — that I 
could contemplate things long past as if they had occurred 
to others and not to me. I believed that I could recount my 
own emotions as a traveller the dangers he has passed ; yet I 
wished and hoped to paint them truly and vividly, and to give 
to the minds of others a faithful transcript of what passed 
within my own. — This is impossible. To afibrd even a fee- 
ble idea of what I felt, I must live over again through that 
dreadful scene — I must throw myself into an abyss of misei| 
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from which nature recoils ; for I could recall much that 
would again harrow my very soul ! Oh ! the bitter sense of 
utter destitution that came over me, when, tearless, power- 
less, unable even to call for aid, I gazed on the inanimate 
form of her whom 1 had so dearly loved, and who had given 
me life. I clung to her as if I could revive her. — ** Mother ! 
— dear mother!" I cried, '^you must not, shall not die !" — 
and 1 kissed her. Oh ! never when living had 1 so kissed 
her, nor did I believe that life and death could be so near 
and yet so distant, or that she could die, and I live : and 
again I called upon her name — softly, as 1 had often done, 
to ascertain if she slept — then loudly, wildly, as if to roiise 
and awaken her. 

And thus ihey found me — and they tore me from her — 
yes, violently tore my arms from' around her — and when I 
screamed and implored their pity, they dragged me from her 
chamber, watched me like a criminal, and guarded me as a 
prisoner. When my father came to me, he wept and turned 
from me ; and when they brought Henrietta to me, she gazed 
upon me as a thing to be dreaded. But the sight of her did 
ine good ; for I remembered the years of affection I had en- 
joyed, and which she could never know ; I clasped her to 
my heart, and the tears that would not fall for my own loss, 
fell abundantly for hers. I vowed I would be a mother to 
her. Her reply was, " Dear, dear Constance I" And the 
voice of love, wliich I thoujrht silent for ever, recalled me 
to more living but more healthful anguish. 

Yet I hope all orphans, even poor and friendless ones, do 
not feel quite as wretched and forlorn as I did, when I wan- 
dered alone about that large mansion, with no external symp- 
tom of affliction remaining except the garments we wore — 
when Henrietta had been sent back to school — and my father 
had ceased to weep before me — when my faithful Helen, who 
had watched over me, and felt for me, had ceased to look 
mournful — when all inquiries had been answered, all letters 
of condolence replied to — and there was nothing but the 
throbbings of my own heart to speak to me of her who wai 
no longer near me, but of whom I thought far more than 
ever 1 had done when she was alive. — And sometimes I wept 
when I heard of gayeties in the neighbourhood, that others 
did not feel as I did, though it was unreasonable to expect 
they should. And I was hurt beyond the power of words to 
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cxpressy at the bare idea that she could be forgotten. A re* 
lation to whom she had been kind, wrote to me at this 
period, and was guihy of the indecorum (for it was indeco- 
rous at such a time not to consider my feelings) of putting 
a coloured seal to her letter. 1 believe, that for a long while, 
if not for ever, 1 considered that woman as deficient in grati- 
tude, delicacy, and kindness of heart. I silently dwelt upoa 
it as a proof of the ingratitude of the world, and the hard ud- 
kindness with which benefits may be requited, till it assumed 
the form of an injury. 

Then my father's grief and altered looks seemed to me 
sometimes to have been produced more by the death of 
Charles than of my mother— and this thought was almost 
madness to me. I bad no right to make this assumption, 
and scarcely any rational grounds on which to raise it, but 
my mind was without aim or occupation, and my heart 
weaker than a chihrs. I was, however, sufficiently punished 
for this error by the pain it gave me, and by the upbraiding 
of my own conscience, when any word or look escaped my 
father, which proved that it had been one. 

Then, in the long summer evenings, he would walk with 
me from compassion ; but if our ideas ever flowed in concert, 
we seldom communicated them, and he, as well as myselft 
grew tired of this constrained intercourse. It had, however, 
one most beneficial effect, — it gave me fuith in his love, which 
I had never possessed before. This necessary belief awa- 
kened, too, a deeper sense of duty towards him than I had 
hitherto imbibed, either from my own reasonings on the sub- 
ject, or from the events which I had witnessed, and, in time, 
I gained confidence enough to propose requests to himi 
whose object was simply my own gratification. My mother 
had led some pensioners ; she had put some children to 
school, and clothed others ; I was anxious to hold her place 
towards the unfortunate, and Solicited to have an allowance 
sufiicient for this purpose. I no sooner named the necessary 
sum than it was granted to me. I grew imboldened by suc- 
cess ; and one day, when my father made a remark on my 
solitary mode of life, I pronounced the name of Henrietta. 

"True," he said : " we will think of it." And though 
he execrated the very name of a governess, he did think of 
it ; and solely, I believe, on my account, consented that her 
education should be completed at home. How I thankid 
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him for this ! Sorrow had greatly altered my father, and 
in fact had made him anofher hews to me. But the influ- 
ence of sorrow, though great, is transitory : as it yields to 
time, former habits return ; the mind hns been subdued, not 
altered ; and, in most instances, the character remair»s es- 
«ential)y the same. 



CHAPTER xxnr. 

TttE choice of a governess was a difficult and important 
matter : but wc were what is termed fortunate ; for, turning 
aside from prodigies of talent on tire one hand, and treasures 
of goodness on the other, we decided on a young person of 
little experience, but wlm had received a good education, and 
vho9e (lisp(isitit)n appeared particularly amiable. Feeling 
a young creature (for, though older than myself, she was stiU 
young), thrown on me, if not for happiness, at least for th(fse 
attentions and courte.-iies which fill up so large a portion of 
our lives, my mind was roused to energy and my heart to 
enjoyment, more than even by the return of Henrietta. 
There were many remarks which I could make to Miss Ste- 
Terison that I could not have made to a child ; and having 
somebody, besides my father, to s|>eak to, became an inex- 
pressible comfort to me. We read some of the same books 
together ; and I took my part in the instruction of my sister, 
"who was delighted to be at home, and possessed one of \\wse 
docile tempers which are easily moulded to good. Miss 
Stevenson .was contented with her progress, and charmed 
with tier dispositions ; but I, while I fully appreciated the 
one, sighted over the other. Henrietta learned with difficulty, 
and her mind appeared to me as if it would never expand 
into comprehensiveness. I had then so many foolish notions 
of the necessity of great and numerous attainments, as to 
feel unhappy from the reflection that she would acquire me- 
diocrity in few, and excellence in none. Yet she had am- 
bition ; but her very perseverance, which ought to have con- . 
soled me, seemed to me but a proof of her blindness with 
regard to herself. She was not? in her twelfth year, and one 
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of the incitements which I sometimes made use of, whei 
8h# was alone with me, was to tell her of the pleasure he( 
poor mamma had felt in thinking she would be clever, and 
^e satisfaction it would give her friend, Mr. Hamilton, to 
find her so. I moreover enumerated his many pursuits, ac- 
complisliments, and excellences, together with his opinioQi 
with regard to the talents of women. This was precisely 
the sort of gossip that childhood loves. She M'ould often 
recur to the subject, and ask such innumerable questions rer 
specting Edward Hamilton, why ho had gone, and when be 
would return : thus his name, which I had had difficulty &t 
first in pronouncing, became a familiar household word. 

As long as I kept out of society. Miss Stevenson and tlie 
school' room were sources of pleasure to me ; but on the 
first visit I paid, I discovered that I had done the most inur 
prudent thing in the world, and had adopted a measure which 
everybody condemned. This, indeed, was not said openly; 
but, was I not afraid ? — my father not old — Miss Stevenson 
yoimg, and perhaps, artful — her very love for Henriettai 
which I had mentioned \vith complacency in itself, an inter- 
esting, and therefore alarming circumstance. All this broke 
on me gradually and disagreeably : not that I was afraid,^ 
my father was the last man in the world to bo guilty of 
forming an imprudent match ; and Miss Stevenson, I felt 
tolerably assured, was not artful. But when Lady Isabella 
Baldwin spoke of the probability of his marrying again, the 
fear of his doing so first took possession of my mind. The 
idea of a mother-in-law, on Henrietta's account as well as 
my own, was fraught with pain ; and from that hour I re- 
solved never again to oppose the wishes of my father when 
they led togayety. I thought, by diverting his mind, to keep 
pflf this dreaded misfortune. 

If any thing could teach us humility, we might leam it 
not only from the failure of our best-laid schemes, "but from 
our frequently contributing by them to the very results we 
ipost wish to avoid. 

My father submitted to me, early in the spring, the choice 
of going to London, or remaining in the country. I did not 
hesitate^ but decided for going to London. Our mourning 
was thrown off, my mother's jewels were reset for me, and I 
jippeared in the gay world in my new character of heiress. 

If tliis phangp pf pa^ gaye mp an^ ^^dded §tt|rai^^oiiSf OF 
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^ioddbed for me any additional adulation, I wad scarcely 
aware of It. London was dear to me as associated with the 
remembrance of Edward Hamilton ; but every pleasure 
whicdi I there shared with him, when now repeated, if in its 
first glow it ever pleased, on reflection was full of bitter- 
ness. Like the apples on the Dead Sea shore, those plea- 
sures were fair to the eye^ but " ashes to the taste." Dinner- 
parties, which were my father's principal enjoyment, were 
seldom even of momentary interest to me ; but I endeavoured 
to do the honours of his table cheerfully. I had such an 
innate horror of dissatisfaction leading him to supply mj^ 
place by a wife,- that I spared no pains to meet his wishes or 
please his guests ; and often, amid the splendid banquet, did 
this tormenting idea come across my heart and blanch my 
cheek with fear, till, like Macbeth at the sight of Banquo, 
I could have gladly " broke the good meeting with most ad- 
mired disorder." It pursued me with the constancy of jea- 
lousy. At home or abroad, I never lost sight of it ; and 
"Whenever I looked on Henrietta, it was doubly armed witfa^ 
power to distress me. 

These powerful and painful presentiments were " no un- 
real mockeries." I exerted my understanding to the utmost 
to repel them as shadows ; but they soon became too well 
founded and were too soon more than realized. Miss Bald- 
win, as has been stated, had married during our residence in 
Canada. A few weeks after my dear mother's death, I 
casually heard she had become a widow ; but it made little 
6r no impression on my mind ; and when 1 first met her in 
London, in air the paraphernalia of splendid wo, it was like 
the revival of some unpleasing dream. 1 had never before 
met with a personification of that grief, which can weep 
with one eye for the dead, and with the other ogle the 
living ; and the hypocrisy of it disgusted me before my an- 
ticipations of having her for a relative began to disquiet me. 
My fears had been before vague and distressing ; they now 
became copcentrated and bitter. There was a deep plausi- 
bility in the manners of Mrs. Chambers which often veiled 
her real character ; and where this is the case, it generally 
happens that those who do penetrate beyond it imagine more 
cf evil than really exists. 

To Henrietta, Mrs^ Chambers was all sweetness, and her 
fetieule brought her so many fine- and agreeable presents, 
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that the child at first contemfilated it with the aame de^ee 
of wondfT that the reader retjards the pocket of the Gray 
Man ill Peter Schleiiiil. There seemed no end to the 
abundance of its stores. In my father*s presence, there wu 
townnl me a deurpe of considcratiun, a deference to my 
opinion, that, if I had not seen ihroui'h it, would have flat- 
tered me. Then, iiihe was rich, and so |>eriectlyindef>emlent 
ill her raovcnients, that there was no possihility of avoiding 
her. She h-id m) home duties, and, cs I had apprehended, 
she accompanied her brother and Lady l8al)el4a into the 
country, and thus was fixed near us for the 3(irnrr>er and au- 
tumn. With this anxioris fear perpetually hoveriiij^ overine, 
I learned to lament those hours of loneline.«:s and imagined 
isolation which 1 had found so insupportable the preceding 
year. 

I for^rot the dread which I had frit of any successor to my 
dear mother, and now said, *^ Oh I any other !" AntI I up- 
held myself in this by the recollection of my mother's dis- 
taste to the society of the wh<de family, and which had 
never been clearly explained to me. Rut from Helen (who, 
of course, could only speak on conjecture) I learned that 
my father*s attentions to Miss Baldwin, and Miss Baldwin's 
flirtations with my father, when first she came out, had not 
only occasioned much conversation, in the aeighbourhood, 
*^ but given, as she well knew, much imeasiness to her poor 
mistress, and she for one should besf>rry to see Mrs. Cham- 
bers, thoufrh she was so rich, presidincf at Eden Grove." 

Servants who have lived lon^ with you acquire an aptitude 
in reading your mind^ and a freedom of speech in addressing 
your prejudices, not easily guarded as;ainst. I had made no 
confidante of Helen, and I was humbled at her speaking thus 
openly, as well as afHictod at her information. BiU I had 
now lost all hope ; and I mused on the virtues of my dear 
mother, and the frivolity of her who would now occupy her 
place, till even Edward Hamilton was du^placed for a time 
from my heart. My state of mind was dreadful ; and the 
more so, that for want of some ahle and intimate friend to 
speak to on the subject (for I could not express what I felt 
in writing), its workings met with no counteract i(m : it was 
left to feed upon itself, and worse nourishment scarcely could 
have been administered. 

I looked upon Henrietta and myself as sacrifices. R^ 



iAs&ffcd, I kh'ew,- would be useless ; and half my days wert' 
passed in tears. They were not without cause. After some 
months of painful suspense, Mrs. Chambers's weeds were 
discarded ; and my father, having first made a long preface 
of assuraDces that I should find no difierence in his regard, 
announced to me himself the evil tidings of his second mar- 
riage. 

** May it make you happy, sir !'* was all I uttered ; and 
ran to seek Henrietta, over whom I wept more bitterly than 
when her mother died. I locked my hand in her\s, and we 
sat and walked thus together for hours, she, by turns, endeav- 
ouring to console me, and inquiring the cause of my tears, 
which I could not explain, or weeping with me. My father 
found us thus together ; I believe, he felt that my sorrow 
was natural and pitiable ; for he sent Henrietta awray, and 
iSaid, more gently than T could have expected : — 

**For Henrietta's sake, if not for mine, Constance, I had 
hoped you would keep her young mind free from prejudice : 
—for you, perhap5«, it is hard to give way in little things." 

And this was all the view my father took of the matter. 
I in vain ^aid : — ^** Oh, it is not that T^ I could not ex- 
plain to him what it was ; I could not tell him the insult I 
felt his choice was to the memory of my mother ;— or how 
my heart recoiled from another Mrs. Forrester. 

But he had spoken kindly ; though I could not speak to 
him, I took his arm, while he continued to assure me of his 
' Jove ; and that it was only in matters of etiquette, which, he 
hoped, I had too much sense to regard, that I should expe- 
rience any dilfcrence. It was hard to be so misunderstood; 
and I was indignant at his insisting so much on so petty a 
cause for my grief. He became distressed in his turn. I 
do not indeed think that he was even then quite satisfied of 
the wisdom of his election, or was entirely free from the ap-^ 
prehension that Mrs. Chambers's wealth might be purchased 
at too dear a price. He certainly, after some minutes' 
silence, and before he left me, said — • 

" Would to Heaven I were not compelled ! — ^but I must 
-^Constance, I must!" 

The subject was never more mentioned by either party — 
aiid Mrs. Chambers, fine as milliners and jewellers could 
ijiake her, was brought to Eden Grove as Mrs, Forrester. 
She afosolniely; worshipped dress ; and as long as the noyelty 
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of U lasted, — as long as her thoughts were occupied by 
her new veils, — and t^he could talk, as if it were the busi- 
ness of licr life, of the comparative hecoinincrness of mourn- 
ing and bridal attire, of the nuinbcr of boinbasin gowns she 
had worn out in her widowhood, and of the incredible ex- 
pense which thpy had b(*en to her, — ihcre was tittle in her 
conduct to distinguish the former Miss Baldwin from the 
present Mrs. Forrester. Hut our interests in some deirred 
clashed, or she fancied tliey did, and I was soon le<l to fear 
that no forbearance, no caution, on my part, could shield me 
from the ill-nature of a weak and vulg:ir minded woman, 
who regarded me hs her natural enemy, because I was the 
daughter of her husband. 'J'he fault was possibly my own 
in a great degree ; — 1 was perhaps neither so cautious nor 
80 forliearing as 1 thought I w»s — ccriaiidy not so much so 
as I ought to have been — this, at least, the event proved. I 
began at the wrong end : — I strove to disarm iier of malice, 
when, in a worldly |M)int of view,, it would have been wiser 
to have rendered mvself invulnerable to her remarks ; — for 
to betray sensihility to injury or insult, is to become the tar- 
get at which the unfeeling will shoot for ever. 

I had not then, as now, the power of ascribing bitter and 
sarcastic taunts, as well as greater errors, to the bad passions 
of the species, broiioht into pl.iy by peculiar circumstances. 
I was not sulBcicntly eidiiihtened to make due allowance 
either for the want of education, or the narrow views enffcn- 
dered by a bad one. To do this, indeed, in cases where 
our self-love is intimately concerned, wc must not ordy have 
made considerable proL^ress in philosophy, but be in posses- 
sion of some portion of that Christian charity which ihink- 
eth DO evi). 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



On this part of my history T enter with great refuctance 
and some pain. Time and events cancel ofiences ; and it 
is both difficult and disagreeable, when the heart has pro- 
nounced forgivencssi to recall them firom that oblivion to 
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wbich they have been (consigned. But justice to aU parties 
requires it, and they may not be omitted. 

l^r. Franklin, in his valuable Memoirs, numbers his fail- 
ings or mistakes, and impresses each on the mind of his read- 
er by the candid confest^ion of its being the first, or second, 
or third, d&c., great error of his life. 1 have observed no 
such order in rctristcring mine ; but I must ever cenrsider it 
as one of my chief errors, that I sought not more carefully 
and unremittingly to subdue an impetuosity of imagination 
that caused me to magnify both the good and evil which 
befel me» and increased an irritability of temperament, by 
nature too susceptihie of outward impressions for long-con- 
tinued happiness. I could set a watch upon the door of my 
lips» but could not close the many avenues through which 
the sarcastic remark, the illiberal innuendo, or contemj>tiious 
sneer, found a ready passage to my inmost soul. Myself, — 
my charities, — my music, — my pursuits in general, — my love 
of Henrietta, — nay, even my religion, were all in turn at- 
tacked by my stepmother. 

She discovered that she could annoy me ; and, like Torn 
Frizzle in '* The Spectator^'' who, if the company were 
talking of " Douay or Demain," would contrive to drag in 
his atheism and a philippic against priestcraft, she would 
step out of every subject, even her favourite one of dress, 
for the purpose of attacking me. I well remember that one 
day, when she was examining the prints in " La Belle As- 
semhlee," the only book she ever did examine, after descri- 
bing the alterations she had determined upon in one of the 
dresses there represented, she thus continued : " Rouleaus 
instead of flounces — ten of one instead of six of the other — 
the sleeve shall be shorter — the front a stomacher, and the 
back fdain, not full ; for, I see no harm in such things. 
Thank Heaven, 1 pretend to be no belter than my neigh- 
bours. I go to church, and say my prayers on a Sunday, 
and that is enough for me. No, no^ / am no Pharisee. I 
wish some people, who set themselves up for being so very 
superior, could say the same." 

Will it, can it be believed that such expressions, because 
of the intention with which ihey were uttered (not certainly 
for their point), were to me like the swords of enchanters, 
which never fell without wounding ? Shakspeare says— 
^ there is a soul of goodness in things evil, would men ob- 
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servingly distil it out ;" and from my very weakness I couM 
draw an excellent moral for others, would they avail them- 
selves of it For, had I been less vulnerable, Mrs. Forrester 
had been less cruel. Looking to secondary principles there 
IS surely no inducement so great to jiim at a high degree of 
Tirtue as the absnlutc and salutary influence thus secretlj 
cxercisetl on all around you. 

I have said I could set a watch on the door of my lips, and 
80 I ultimately did, but not, alas! till bitter revilings, indig- 
nant reprofichcs, and ungenerous recriminations had escaped 
them, — not till I had been hnnd)le(l to the dust — not by 
whar iiad been said to me, but by what I had suffered myself 
to utter. I was haunted by the ecliocs of my own words— ^ 
pursued by the dreadful consciousness that I carried the 
seeds of h:ilred in my breast. I cannot reveal all the pains 
I look to hide the friijhtful secret from myself; but [ re- 
menjber them well, as well as the startling horror with 
which I firat read *•• De Montfort." I could deceive myself 
no lonuer. It laid bare my unexamined heart to my own 
inspection ; and thr)u«i[h I shnmk at first from the view 
which it unfolded, I ceased no! from the scrutiuy till I had, 
with many tears of humiliation, acknowledged its hitherto 
undiscovered df'j>ravity and inert capability of evil. But 
tears of humhltd pride alone will not amend, and it was 
loii<i befure those of penitence came to my aid or relief. 

My painful conviclions gave at fust an impatient bitter- 
ness to my foolinus, and rendered mc for a lime even more 
sensitive linn before to the tririls to \v'hich t was exposed. 
I felt as if I were a livinir mark ibr the ill-natured taunts of 
Mrs. Forrester's tonfriic ; but my selt-accusations were too 
vehement and lo) sincere to be silenced by sophistry, how- 
ever plausible or soothing. I knew myself diseased, and 
resolved to attempt a cure. I became silent under provo- 
cation : this was a great point gained ; for though in the 
first instance it arose as much from resentful pride as from 
any better feeling, it at lenjith proceeded, I hope, from 
worthier motives. Every exertion of self-command, l)y the 
effort which it cost me, proved how much 1 had been for- 
merly to blame. Yet how frequently, before I had arrived 
at any degree of improvement in manner or amendment in 
mind — when I had framed good intentions and repeated 
^ed determinations-Hlid some trifle lighter than air dis*" 
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perse the one and destroy the other ! How oAen, when I 
had indulged in visions of excellence, and my soul had 
seemed to take wing and hiend itself with them, did i$ome 
petty circumstance or worthless word bring mc back again^ 
as it were, grovelling to the earth, the fetters of passion 
strained but not broken ; the bands of error loosened but 
not shaken oflf! 

Frequently did I take up my pen and endeavour to unfold 
to Mrs. Eiphinstone my ma^iifuld grievances ; the invariable 
unkindness which I experienced ; the undue indulgence 
given to Henrietta, hurtful alike to her mind and heart ; the 
slights put upon everybody who could in any degree be con- 
sidered peculiarly or exclusively my friends, and even the 
illiberal reflections cast upon poor Miss Stevenson. But I 
oftener destroyed my letters than sent them : I felt ashamed 
of such communications. I blushed for myself as I reflected 
that I had shrunk from confiding love, and yet without soli- 
citation could unreservedly speak of what at least bordered 
upon hate. And was then the most 'ungentle passion, I 
said in trembling anxiety, stronger within me than that de- 
voted love which had hitherto known no check ? Could its 
dominion displace or weaken the sacred aflection felt for so 
many years, and which had been so closely mingled with 
every joy or sorrow hope or fear that had visited ray heart ? 
No ; the apprehension made me miserable : I despised 
myself while drawing the comparison, and then for having 
made it ; for the one was the light of my being, the other a 
dark but passing cloud that only for a time obscured it. 

It was a light to which I turned daily and hourly for com- 
fort. I looked to the moment of Edward Hamilton's return 
as one of emancipation to myself and of redemption to 
Henrietta. 

Some circumstances had occurred which made mc believe 
my father would not now oppose our union ; and it is not 
necessary to analyze too severely the indistinct resolutions 
which I formed in the event of his doing so. Edward's 
letters since my mother's death had been brief and few ; 
they were always shown to me, and I generally contrived to 
maintain possession of them. As his they were valuable to 
me ; and, had I possessed none of dearer import, would 
bave been yet more so. But from Mrs. Eiphinstone I 
received e;(tracts, or entire letters, firom time to time, mojct 
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flian sufHcient to feed such love as mine, I was going to saj,* 
for tliousands'of years ; but I do indeed believe that such 
Was my perfect faith and exclusive adoration, (is that term 
misapplied ?) that had the period of Edward's absence been 
trebled, had I in the interim grown old and decrepit even to 
the palsyin!:^ of my faculties, my heart would have neverthe- 
less remained the same. I derived no inconsiderable 
pleasure from the belief that Mr. Leslie'^ opinions were 
changf^d or changing ; for, in one of his letters, Edward 
appeared to be combating some hope which his friend had 
held out to him. It was tinged with the melancholy that 
seemed to have become a part of his character ; and 
althouiih I fear I must seem to be trespassing on that diffi- 
dence with which we ought to speak and think of the per- 
sonal or mental qualities ascribed to us by others, I shall 
venture to insert it, — first premising that at the time it was 
written Lord Harvey lay at the point of death, and my 
father was now his acknowledged heir. 

*' How difTerent is your doctrine become, my dear Leslie! 
-^But it is now too late ; and yet I thank you for it. I am 
a richer man certainly than when I left England ; but though' 
you tell me that Constance is still single, and unnecessarily 
add still lovely too, how could I presume to offer my hand to 
the daughter and heiress of Lord Harvey ! — No ! I must 
ever lament that I did not seek her love in earlier youth,— 
it might have changed my destiny ; and with fewer sacrifice* 
1 might perhaps have been now blest with her affection, and^ 
thus have escaped the contamination of this vile island. 
Leslie, I dare not think of all that I have lost in exchange 
for the paltry wealth which I have gained. 

" But enough ! — 1 used to moralize on Forrester's want 
of manliness in repining incessantly when his fortunes were' 
at a lower ebb. 1 have learned now a greater degree of 
charity, and have purchased by experience the sad know- 
ledge — that one constant and secrect sorrow may consume 
all strength of character, and blight even intellectual ambi- 
tion. I have long struggled against this sorrow, and have 
possibly thereby prevented a greater extremity of evil ; but 
like the rust that eats into iron, or the water that wears away 
stones, it will force its way, and in time the whole mind must- 
boeome its banquet, or tbo whole heart its prey. 
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>* This letter ia a tolerably strong proof of it ; for when I 
sat down to write^ I meant to have confined myself to dor 
scriptions of the state of the island, and my plans for th9 
future, but those I nov» defer till my next." 

This letter was followed by some few others, in which he 
Appeared reanimated by hope, and to take a more cheerful 
vieWi both of the past and of the future ; till at length, the 
period of his return was finally fixed, his estates were to be 
sold, and the last communication received from him before 
he quitted Jamaica concluded thus :-rr 

** And then for England and Constance Forrester !" 

" England and Constance Forrester !" — I mentally re- 
peated these words as I had formerly done " He loves me.'* 
Sleeping or waking, they were ever before my eyes, — ever 
like a strain of music in my ear. They came not, till I had 
known the sickness of deferred • hope, but when they did 
come I — Can nothing in nature convey what they were to 
me ? Nothing— even the breath of spring, as 1 h^id wit- 
nessed its efiects in Canada, would feebly represent the sud? 
den and bright colouring which they gave to my mind. All 
gloom,' all care fell from it — happiness was again within my 
grasp— and 1 trembled to think that I might yet sei^e it. My 
spirits were more buoyant than they had ever been, even in 
childhood ; and, in their escape from the thraldom by which 
they iiad been so long depressed, they seemed to imitate the 
butterfly when it first soars into the air, and to revel only in 
sunshine and among fiowers. I had lived long enough to 
know better; but, alas i I seemed neither to have profited 
by the experience of otliers, nor by my own reflections ; fop 
1 abandoned myself to a fulness of joy, — a blessedness of 
anticipation, as if regrets could never return, and sorrow 
never touch me more. 

But 1 have somewhat anticipated the order of events, and 
must now return to speak of a few which occurred in t|]^ 
iong period which I haye thus briefly passed ovcf. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

1 WAS in my five-and-twcnlieth year when my father be* 
came Lord Harvey, and Henrietta and myself the Honoura- 
ble Miss Forresters. It was an event that had its full effect 
on us all^ though in very various and disproportionate de- 
grees. By m;% however, the effect was most sensibly felt, 
for Lady Harvey herself, whom it raised, at least, to the 
seventh heaven, could scarcely rejoice more in the musical 
salutaticm of your ladyship, than I did in her chan<re of 
name. She wohUI now no more be called Mrs. Forrester, 
— an appellation which (though once to me " like all sweet 
music blended into one*')' had always, when applied to her, 
Bounded to me as ** sweet bells jangled out of tune." It 
was the strongest and most inveterate of my prejudices, the 
first lo assail, the last to leave me — or, to speak more truly, 
which never left me. It seemed to me a profanation to ap- 
ply it to one who was, in my estimation, the very antithesis 
of her to whom only 1 considered it of right to belong. By 
what I must think a disagreeable concurrence, ber Christian 
name was also the same as that of my mother; and I had 
therefore enjoyed no respite from painful associations on this 
bead, till both *< Emily*' and Mrs. Forrester merged into 
that of Lady Harvey. 

I was sorry for my father, and the melancholy feelings 
which this unexpected turn of fortune created. The loss 
of Charles was by him doubly felt and regretted. Time 
had softened every thing that could be termed acute on the 
subject ; it had reconciled the father to the loss of his childi 
but not the baron to that of his heir. 

The preface of honourable to my name had many charms, 
because I believed it would be agreeable to Edward Hamil- 
ton. Though but the younger son of a younger son, he was 
of an ancient and honourable line ; and when I numbered 
the titled and the distinguished, from whom he was imme- 
diately or collaterally descended, I was pleased on his ac- 
count to have a higher place in society than that accorded 
to the daughter of a private gentleman. Yet I might bo 
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said, in some degree, to have felt the wortblessness of rank 
and the inefficacy of station in society, to impart happiness : 
I had often looked through cottage windows, and half enyied 
the apparently happy group seated round a blazing fire. 
Wherever there had appeared unity of feeling, kindness of 
heart, and sympathy, I had paused and said, — " O that for 
me some home like this would smile !" with as much fer- 
vour as the houseless old man from whose heart Campbell 
makes the wish proceed. For me^ surrounded as I was with 
comparative magnificence, luxuries without number, and all 
that wealth could command, my every wish fulfilled or anti- 
cipated — could I unfold to others how little all this was to 
me, I might possibly check some sighs for such blessings as 
were mine. But how may I hope that my pen can achiero 
in many instances what my voice failed in effecting in a sin- 
gle one ? Should I say, '< Roader, if your lot be cast in 
poverty, in obscurity, in dependence, as long as you have 
hearts to love you, fond bosoms on whose afiections you can 
rely through sickness and sorrow, in hope and joy, for com- 
fort and counsel, repine not — covet neither rank nor riches, 
for their possessors are often your inferiors in content ot 
mind, and in all that imparts real happiness,'* how may I 
dare imagine that I shall gain belief, when one individual* 
could hear the same or similar doctrines repeated by me 
again and again, and yet remain perfectly unconvinced ? 
Miss Stevenson's life might have been called <^one long, long 
dream of homeJ*^ To her I vainly said, where there is no 
happiness there can be no home. In vain, too, did oppor- 
tunities present themselves : when the same truth might have 
flashed across her mind, from my experience, she always 
shook her head mournfully, and maintained that still it wa9 
home. No length of residence, or continuity of kindness, 
mitigated her sense of dependence. She was grateful, but 
could not be happy. I should not however have introduced 
her name here, had not Lady Harvey, after she had had the 
charge of Henrietta for four years, succeeded in displacing 
her for a more experienced, or, in truer English, a cheaper 
instructress. Miss Stevenson's salary had always been con- 
sidered enormous by Lady Harvey ; for Miss Stevenson knew 

* The individual tUaded to was my sister's governess. 
Vol. IL— 10 
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nothing of the harp. To my regret she was exchanged {oK 
a person who did know the harp and nothing else. 

Aly sister consequently fell under my tuition for the mora 
needful pursuits, and our new residence of Holme, at which 
we were to pass the greater part of every year, being more 
remote than Eden Grove, the occupation was both interest- 
ing and advantageous to me. She was now fifteen, and im- 
proved daily in personal beauty ; the red hair which bad 
displeased Edward Hamilton's eye was changed to a dark, 
nch, and beautiful auburn, and all the sweetness and soft- 
ness of her character were stamped in living characters upon 
her lovely features. She looked like ^* nature in the world's 
first spring ;*' and I began to feel proud and yet sad, when 
people who had known me at the same age pronounced her 
like what I had been. 

I took too much interest in my self-imposed task for it to 
yield only pleasure ; for I fear 1 was more frequently disap- 
pointed than elated by the result of my efibrts* I loved 
Henrietta* dearly, and estimated her affection as it deserved; 
but it was my misfortune to overrate talent or acquirement, 
sod I could not reconcile myself to her very limited portion 
of both. All that her mind did contain was good and beau- 
tiful ; but, like those rocks which produce trees of sponta- 
neous growth without soil, there was no depth of fertility^ 
all was superficial. She possessed vivacity, and some ori- 
ginality, and her kindness of heart knew no bounds. It ap- 
pears to me *now strange not to have been satisfied with 
these qualities ; but I was not. I fell into the common error 
of taking myself as a model for my pupil. All that I had 
done I wished her likewise to achieve. Whatever had been 
easy to me, I judged, ought to be so to her ; and I sighed in 
despair whenever I discovered it to be precisely the reverse. 
I read to her passages from my favourite authors, which I 
considered she ought to understand because I had done so 
at her years ; but though she listened attentively (too atten- 
tively, for her attention arose from a wish to please her 
teacher, and was not commanded or rather compelled by the 
spirit of the writer), she never seemed electrified by strokes 
of genius as I had been, and had therefore predetermined 
that she ought to be. Her soul never appeared to me pene- 
trated with enthusiasm by the endless wonders of nature or 
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the surprising beauties of art. She could admire, and ap-; 
prove, and be pleased ; but she could not be enchanted, or 
delighted, or raised beyond herself. She could read Me- 
tastasio, and preferred him to Dante or Shakspeare. Th^i 
was dreadful — and I strove, in order to eradicate so great 
an error — to explain and analyze genius to her — as if its 
properties, " those powerful strings that charm the minds of 
gods," could ever be made known where they are not fcltl 

Still, Henrietta's was a very feeling, a very gentle, and a 
very amiable mind. And it was well that it was so, other- 
wise my persevering wish to force it into one particular 
channel might in the end have been injurious. I am almost 
afraid to inquire if my perseverance and anxiety might not, 
in a slight degree, have arisen from a wish to oppose Lady 
Harvey, who "saw no good in culture, and hoped Henrietta 
would not be a bookish young lady," with a thousand other 
commonplaces to be met with at all times, and in all socie- 
ties, but which oAen mislead young persons with regard to 
the estimation in which mind really ought to be held. 

My friend Colonel Forbes, I believe, saw through my 
foible, but partly respected me for it, while he tried to reason 
me out of it. His name has been mentioned before ; font 
was in Canada that we had become acquainted, and his pe-r 
euliar attention to my mother there had secured to him from 
my father and myself a hospitable reception, whenever he 
visited us ^fter his return to England. He had happily ar- 
rived when it was in my power to give him one ; and before 
my father's second marriage, he had gained a footing in the 
family of which he was determined not to be deprived. He 
was considered by the world in general a humourist, who 
thought himself privileged to say any thing he pleased ; and, 
although he knew himself to be insufferable to Lady Harvey, 
would pay us long and frequent visits, either deaf to hints, 
and impenetrable to mere suggestions, or making some such 
direct appeal or inquiry, as *' Did your ladyship mean so 
and so ?" — that it was difficult for any degree of art to 
evade. If he observed any neglect of attention to himself, 
be always redoubled his politeness, and became ceremonious 
in the extreme. 

He was many years older than myself, and upon this cir- 
cumstance our intimacy was founded. He loved literature, 
and had quitted the army, he said, in order that he might 
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worship the two Miner?as before he died. Yet he sometimef 
disclaimed all reading except the newspapens and once drew 
my attention from a work which 1 was intent upon bj the 
startling question of — 

" What are books ?" 

*^ Books ! — Shall I say to you, as I oflen say to myself 
when they disappoint me — ' A book's a book, although 
there*s nothing in it.' " 

" No— that will not satisfy me to-day — ^I repeat my in- 
quiry." 

" It 13 such a large question." 

'< Yes — but, for the love you bear them, give me a short 
answer." 

** Sheets of paper, then, of various forms and textures, 
duly bound or stitched together." 

•' Try again — that will not do." 

"Are you really determined on a serious reply? — if so, 
transcripts — faithful, beautiful transcripts— of the mind of 
man." 

" Good — but go on." 

*' And better, the outpourings of the heart ; which by re- 
vealing what others have felt and suffered, become the 
soothers of sorrow and the strengtheners of duty." 

"Sometimea But 1 beg your pardon — ^you have not fin- 
ished, I see." 

«< Eye-glasses of the mind, too, that would for»a time give 
to the intellectual powers qualities undreamt of, firmness to 
the judgment, wings to the imagination — " 

" Stop 1 stop ! — I will have nothing to do with wings ; but 
I did not, in truth, give you credit. Miss Forrester, for having 
read, I will not say so far, but so well, as to regard them as 
mere instruments to obtain better knowledge than they cao 
imparl." 

" Nor do I — to me they have been everflowing springs." 

*' Nay, proceed not, for you are falling fifty fathoms below 
yourself— I mean, below your last answer : they are not 
springs — only rivers, my dear Miss Forrester, — mighty and 
majestic ones indeed, issuing from the ^ living fountains' 
within. — ' Mind, mind alone — bear witness, heaven and 
earth' — I need not, I am sure, go on." 

^^ No ; the mind that produced those lines did bear withia 
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itself beauty and sublimity ; — ^but how should we have known 
k without the bopk ?" 

*J Not at all, perhaps — except we had made the discovery 
ourselves ; and that is what I want to bring myself and yon 
and all the world to, and not let those rascals of authors fore- 
Btall us in every thing and every where. What has given 
many of them their proud immortality, but that they have 
reflected upon us, or upon those like us ? Why should we 
look on literature, as we too often do, as the source from 
which every thing else flows, instead of inquiring whence it 
came, and whither it leads ? In short, instead of imbuing 
our minds even to saturation with the thoughts of others, 
why should not we be creative ? The same mines are open 
to all ; why should we not delve where they have dug — look 
as they have looked ? but By this time, i dare say, you are 
tired, or have guessed to what point 1 am tending." 

** Neither the one nor the other. You appear to have 
given a new impulse to my mind, a clear and distinct inter- 
pretation to many floating arid half-formed notions of my 
own; but the only conclusion I can anticipate, is, that we 
are to throw all the books that have been written to the dog8» 
or have them burned like the library of the renowned Don 
Quixote, and write new ones ourselves.'* 

** You are mistaken, wholly mistaken ; so wide of the 
mark, that I see I must steer directly towards it, to make 
you at all understand me. Yet I hardly know how to accom- 
plish it. But I must try, nevertheless : if books then do so 
much less for us than we can do ourselves, ought we to be 
unhappy if they are not the prevailing passion of all whom 
we love ?" 

•* Oh ! now I comprehend you clearly. You think me 
needlessly anxious about Henrietta." 

^^ I believe I do. You measure by a high standard of 
faultless excellence the abilities of your sister and pupil, and 
find her wanting. I compare her with other girls, and in her 
utter freedom from all aflectation, her graceful humility of 
mind, her deference to others, I find her almost a model of 
perfection." 

'' Do you really think this — or is it only to flatter and 
humour me !'* 

** No ; believe me, she reflects the highest honour upon 
you — and now let us walk." 

10» 
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*^ Willinglj : and Henrietta shall ffo with hbJ* 

We found her in her garden, and Bran frolicking near hen 
I atooped to stroke my dog as he ran towards me ; and 
Colonel Forbes remarked^e should like to^know the 
history of my canine favou/ite, from the heartfelt joy painted 
on my countenance when he approached me. 

**' It is soon told/' exclaimed Henrietta ; *^ Mr.. Hamilton 
left Brnn behind him when he went to the West Indies, tfnd 
he has been Constance's guard nnd companion ever since. '^ 

*' Mr. Hamilton ! — the same Mr. Hamilton I have heard 
Lord Har?ey mention, I conclude." 

^< Yes, it must be,'* said Henrietta ; ** for we know do 
other." 

The subject was dropped, and we agreed to stroll to the 
neighbouring village. Henrietta, now tripping on before 
us, now returning to make some proposal or remark ; and as 
I looked on her, all life and gladness, I thought nothing 
more lovely had ever been seen upon earth. There was a 
serenity in her aspect, and a glow of health in her appear- 
ance, united with such youthful elasticity in her movements, 
that made her appear the very personification of content or 
cheerfulness. The country people, who dofiTed their hats, or 
dropped their low courtesies as they passed, turned round to 
gaze on her ; and even the children of the village seemed to 
pay her extraordinary homage. 

We paid a few visits to cuttapfes where we were well ac- 
quainted ; and whik Colonel Forbes and I were making 
some inquiries in one of them which did not interest Hen- 
rietta, she ran on ; and when we again caught sight of her, 
she was entering a dwelling at some distance from us. 

*• Who lives in yonder cottage, Mary ?" said Colonel 
Forbes to an old woman who was passing. 

" A lone widow, an' please you, sir, and my lady, who has 
been lang ill, puir thing, and raony on us thinks she has 
\ gettin' the typhus." 

On hearing these words, I flew rather than ran 'along the 
ground, till I reached the dwelling, which I entered, breath- 
less and unable to speak. On a miserable bed lay the un- 
happy being, livid with disease ; and by her side stood Hen- 
rietta, bending over her very breath, and holding a cup of 
liquid to her parched and fevered lips. F^ar and horror 
made me at first utterly powerless : and in my eagerness to 
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remoTe her from bo much danger, I fell on the floor with 
Tiolence, and my upper lip was laid open by the fragment of 
an iron hoop, against which 1 fell ; but at the time \ was 
not sensible of this injury ; and as soon as I recovered the 
use of my voice, I seized the cup which Henrietta held in 
her handy and said, ^< Fly, fly ! go with Colonel Forbes!'* 

From my manner she believed something disastrous had 
befallen him, and instantly left the bottage. All was squalid 
misery and abject poverty around me ; but the unspeakable 
relief which her absence gave me inspired me with almost a 
wild feeling of joy, but without depriving me of self-posses- 
sion. I approached the invalid with caution : she was too 
ill to have been disturbed by my precipitation ; and when I 
proffered the beverage I bad found Henrietta administering, 
by an inclination of her head she declined taking more ; and 
while debating whether I could now leave her or not, I was 
forcibly dragged away by Colonel Forbes. 

Once, however, beyond the sphere of infection, he per- 
mitted me to make what arrangements I pleased with some 
neighbours of the poor sick creature, on whom I could rely, 
that would secure to her good advice, and more trustworthy 
attendance. He told me he had left Henrietta in safetv, and 
we soon met her approaching us. As long as we were 
within view of the people of the village, she pressed my hand 
in hers, in silence. 

Her whole frame was in tremor, and her heart seemed 
full to oppression : I had never seen her so deeply afl'ec-ted, 
and was therefore the more moved by her constant repetition 
of — " Dear, dear Constance I" and her burst of grief and 
gratitude when we were left alone, and she saw the blood 
flow from my wounded lip. I made light of it, and in fact 
had experienced no pain from it, but it was completely laid 
open, and for its cure required greater skill than my own. 
It is singular, that my preconceived notions of Henrietta's 
gentleness and placidity should have had so great an influ- 
ence over me, as at all times to have occasioned me much 
surprise whenever she exhibited any indication of strong 
feeling : it affected me at the tima; but if afterward I 
meditated upon it, I could not comprehend it. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

On our return home, we told our (ale : resort was had to aur- 
gical aid fur me, and precautions were taken with Henrietta, 
but in vain. In ten days, the hlooming and lovely girl was 
reduced to a perfect skeleton. . Waking, she was as a spectre 
to look upon ; and asleep, she was the image of death. I 
did not therefore know the extent of my love for her, or how 
dear she was to me, — not only on her own account, but as 
the cliild of my moti>cr. 1 believed every day would be her 
last ; yet the crisis of her m»li<rnant disorder soon passed, 
and they assured me that her youth and fine constitution 
would shortly restore her to what she had been — that she 
required only time and care. It was impossible for me to 
believe them, or to think that any creature so changed, so 
emancipated, could ever again know the blessing of health, 
or be restored to beauty. I tried to encourage every sug- 
gestion of hope that offered itself to my mind, but the sight 
of her destroyed it. She was to me as one dead ; and when 
she slept, I doubted if she would ever waken. Death appears 
not properly as the King of Terrors till he has seized some 
one whom we dearly love ; till then the apprehension of his 
power is feeble and within control. But if he have snatched 
such a one from us, how easy to fear on the slightest symp- 
toms of danger, that all who are dear to us will become his 
immediate prey. M]^ father felt for me and with me ; and 
this shock, though so much lighter than some which had pre- 
ceded it, certainly had a much deeper, and, if I may be per- 
mitted the expression, more beneficial effect on his mind. 
He appeared to regard this dangerous illness as an inflic- 
tion on himself for not having sufficiently considered his 
daughters ; and from this period I was sensible of a very 
marked change in his manner towards myself. But few, I 
hope, will comprehend the nature of the emotions which I 
experienced when I first became convinced that my father 
loved me, for there are few, I hope, who can doubt a pa- 
rent's regard. 

Lady UarTey, during mj aster's illness, had talked of her 
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nerves, and herself, and her sensibilities (for under all cir- 
cumstances she could talk), till, I believe, even the servants 
felt a degree of disgust towards her. And when Henrietta 
was really recovering, — when I had ceased to watch the 
growing tints on her cheek, and to regard them as so many 
several miracles, and had therefore leisure to observe and 
think of other things, I began to have a sincere pity for her. 
6he had been with us in an hour of trial and fear, but not of 
QSf and stood an isolated being where she might have been 
a beloved one. She had made extravagant professions of 
regard for Henrietta ; and, attempting to be consistent, had 
made equally extravagant professions of sorrow. But no 
affectation can supply the deficiency of real sympathy ; — no 
veil of art conceal the want of feeling. " As small a drop 
of pity as a wren's eye" will sooth the hearts of many suf- 
ferers, but its utter absence can never be supplied. 

When Henrietta regained strength we were recommended 
to travel for a few weeks, and to take Bath in our route. 
Colonel Forbes met us there, and it was not till at our first 
meeting, when he observed 

'* The generoas action dignifies the scar,'' 

that I was quite aware of the wound on my lip being re- 
markable. Lady Harvey had oAen called it disfiguring, and 
affected to lament it ; but the remark and lamentation made 
DO impression upon me till I found others exclaim on my 
being altered. I believe, indeed, my anxiety for Henrietta 
had changed my appearance considerably ; for when she 
had quite recovered her bloom and beauty — that bloom 
which I had feared would never return — if her illness was 
spoken of, it was sometimes remarked that Miss Forrester 
looked like the invalid, not Henrietta. My father once 
said to me — " Constance, you have sacrificed your beauty 
at the shrine of affection." I laughingly told him it would 
come back again ; but I had ne words that could convey to 
bim the happiness his tenderness and kind expressions gave 
me, or the secret hopes which tliey led me to encourage. 
His confidence and love for me seemed so great that I felt 
as if I could have fearlessly led Edward Hamilton towards 
him and said — *< receive him as your son." My mind was 
in this enviable state of positive and anticipated happiness 
when I received Edward's letter from Mrs. Elphiostone, as 
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has been alreadj mentioned, and concluding with these en* 
dtaring words ; — ^' and now for England and Constancs 
Forrester!" 

Henrietta's education was what is termed completed,-^ 
Chat is, she had done with school-rooms and govemesses^ 
and I had ceased to torment her or myself by needless 
solicitude respecting her mental progress. Her health had 
become too much my primary care for any attainment to 
appear as im|>ortant as it had before done. This daily im- 
proved, and the union of positive enjoyment in her recovery, 
with the discovery as it seemed of my father's love» and my 
secret hopes, rendered the first fortnight of our residence at 
Bath almost too happy to be borne. I strove to conciliate 
Lady Harvey, and if possible to make her happy. I felt no 
longer any animosity towards her, I no longer retained the 
feeblest recollection of the worst feeling that I had ever 
discovered in my nature. 

But there soon arose delavs with regard to Edward's 
arrivdl, and my impatient restlcegneRfl of spirit returned with 
double violence. It is true, this did not last for any length 
of time ; yet the long period of his absence, when first I had 
confronted it, was nothing in comparison to the six months 
that were now so unexpectedly and unwelcomely added to 
it. Every hour brought heaviness on its wings, and 1 felt 
more fully than I had ever done before how completely.! 
had surrendered my heart to the dominion of passion. Still 
I made the reflection without bitterness or self-reproacht 
and rather, I fear, prided myself upon it than otherwise — 
humbled as I sometimes felt at my entire want of patience— 
when 1 divided and subdivided the six months before me and 
said thus or thus will I do and then there will remain hut so 
many months, weeks, days and ho rs. But in spite of my 
arrangements for seeking employment in something beyoad 
myself, and the sphere of my own emotions in the com- 
mencement of this long half year, f found the reckoning of 
Juliet but too true, that there were indeed many days in the 
hour, and was thankful to whoever or whatever cheated me 
of one of them : — to Henrietta, if she would make me walk 
with her, — to Lady Harvey, if she would be uncivil, — and 
to the most tiresome acquaintances, if they would but be 
ridiculous. Bran was more frequently stroked and caressed 
than ever ; and when I had an audience I repeated anec- 
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dotes of his fidelity and sagacity till I became suspicious of 
myself, — that is, of troubling my hearers witli a twice-told 
tale. Thus one slow lingering month passed away ; and I 
haye dwelt on its tediousness because I thought I then knew < 

the utmost weight and weariness of time. We quitted Bath, 
but not before Colonel Forbes bad, as I imagined, noted the 
variation in my humour, without being able, as I judged, to 
penetrate the cause. *' 

We paid a short visit to Eden Grove, and then returned 
to Holme, to pass a few months prior to Henrietta's intro- 
duction in London the ensuing spring. The arrangement 
was painful to me, and I believe I fairly wished the interval 
run away with, or that I could sleep till it had elapsed. 
Heavily indeed was I punished for my idle and vagrant ^ 

wishes, and cruelly and painfully was the dreaded space ) 

filled up. 

We were scarcely resettled in our home, and had not 
indeed resumed all our usual ibbits of life, when I was called 
upon to be a nurse to my father. But I will not dwell 
again upon the anxieties and apprehensions of a sick 
chamber. Henrietta's rapid recovery from a more apparent 
severe disorder made me in this case more sanguine, yet not 
wholly so. I seldom quitted him : on the plea of considera* 
tion for Lady Harvey's feelings I obtained her sanction of 
remaining near him and endeavouring to supply her place. 
I saw that her presence and continual talking annoyed my 
father, and this justified me in assuming an appearance of 
imusual aourtesy to keep her as long as possible away from 
him. But there was no necessity for any long practice of 
art ; in less than six weeks I lost my remaining parent, and 
Henrietta and myself were orphans. 



CHAPTER XXVH. 

It is rare that the opening of a will does not create much 
dissatisfaction and some surprise, many comments and pretty 
general condemnation. My father's formed no exception 
to this rule. I had certainly the greatest cause for gratitude 
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entering fully into its gayeties, for we were still in deepinoim- 
ingf but of giving Henrietta some pleasures suited to her years. 

The first party we went to was a concert, half-publicy half- 
private, a mixture of professors and amateurs, at the house 
of Mrs. Gordon, a sister of Colonel Forbes. It promised 
much entertainment ; and when the invitation came, Hen- 
rietta implored me to accept it. The rooms were crowded 
to excess, and Henrietta was separated from me by two rows 
of seats ; but she looked round to me from time to time, to tell 
me by her smile how happy she was, and how much obliged 
to me she felt for bringing her. Colonel Forbes was near 
me, and occasionally, between the performances, pointed out 
to me different individuals who appeared struck with the 
beauty of my sister, and repeated to me the inquiries that bad 
been made of him respecting who we were. *^ Indeed,'* be 
added, *^ you do not know the sensations you occasion. A 
gentleman who had for many minutes been gazing with undis- 
guised admiration on Henrietta, jus*t now asked me her name. 
I told him, and he exclaimed, 'Impossible V and before I 
could ascertain who he was, Sapio began his last song, and I 
have now lost sight of him.'* 

On this information, 1 turned round, and commenced t 
search with my eyes through the apartment. 1 was agitated 
to an extreme degree, without knowing wherefore, the strong 
presentiment which possessed me being in part overcome bj 
a brief and sudden review of the facts I had last heard from 
Mrs. Elphinstone, and which told me, my idea that it could 
be Edward Hamilton was beyond belief. I sat down to en- 
deavour to regain composure ; for the very beatings of my 
heart were audible to my own ear. I strove to reason with 
myself upon the excessive fotly I was indulging ; but in vain; 
the excitement had been too deep, too great to l>e thus al- 
layed ; the prediction of my soul would not thus be put to 
silence. There are moments when all-powerful hope as- 
sumes the form of prescience, and we act in obedience to iti 
dictates, as though tlie coming event had been revealed to ui 
by some preternatural prophecy. I rose from my seat with 
the intention of exploring every apartment, of examininf 
every countenance ; but before I could extricate myself from 
the spot where I stood, at the farthest extremity of the rooDf 
I beheld the long-loved, cherished being — for whom I had 
lived — ^for whom I could have died. No words can de- 
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tcribe fnich emotions as I then felt ; the memory itself re- 
taint but an imperfect recollection of them : to such, tears 
alone can giwe relief; but tears cannot reveal to others the 
joj, spreading into anguish, whose interpreters they are. 

Those around me thought me overcome by the music ; for 
music was still going forward, though I heard it not, and for 
a few moments I gazed uninterruptedly on those features 
which were graven on my heart. An air of deep melan- 
choly was spread over them, and his mind appeared lost in 
reflection. ^* He is thinking," 1 said, ''* of the past, and oh! 
of my mother, whom he can never see again.'' 

He was leaning against the wall, and the light of a lamp 
fell so directly upon him, that I could distinguish a slight but 
well-remembered mole on his forehead. His complexion 
HSrd suffered from the tropical climate he had inhabited, and 
was many shades darker; but his countenance looked to me 
more gloriously beautiful than 1 had ever beheld it. He was 
pale indeed, but his paleness only heightened the expression 
of noble-mindedness and beneficence for which he had al- 
ways been remarkable. As I gazed, tears came again to 
my eyes : — ah ! why did not some guardian angel then 
whisper, << Weep on, weep on ! though still so fair to look 
upon : he is changed ! alas, how changed !" Could I then 
have borne it ? No ; yet I think £ should have sunk in- 
stantly into a happy death. 

But to return : — I made one more effort to approach him, 
and took Henrietta in my hand, without acquainting her with 
my purpose. I had indeed no power of speaking. Before 
however we could move half across the room, he was gone. 
The company had already begun to depart, and it was easy 
to discover that he was not among the scattered few who 
remained. Farther search was useless, — farther hope of an 
interview that night was vain. Our carriage was soon an- 
nounced, and we went home. I endeavoured to turn my 
disappointment into joy, by the reflection that I should now 
more composedly bear the sight of him on the ensuing day. 
But I slept not that night : — I repeatedly entered the apart- 
ment of Henrietta, and kissing her as she lay, half hoped, 
half prayed that she, so beautiful, so fitted to inspire a noble 
and lasting affection, might be as happy and blest as I was, 
in the disposal of her own. She sighed in her sleep as I 
■tood over her — and my own bright and full-blown hopes 
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seemed fluddenljr oTercast, as by a summer blight, with ta 
apprehension lest ber destiny should not be as brilliant u 
mine. It is impossible to account for such roisgiving8,-Ht 
would be yet more difficult to plead for, or excuse them. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

My many hours of wakefulness formed a bad preparat'iTe 
for a day of anxiety and expectation. All bodily as well 
as mental strength seemed to haye utterly deserted me 
before noon. " Not yet, not yet," I said : " bow strange I 
how wonderful I Should / have so delayed ? — Would to 
Heaven I knew where to seek him ! 

And then the distant sound of some approaching carriage, 
or the trampling of horses, or the firm, quick-marked tread 
of the passers-by in the street, ignorant alike of the throb of 
pleasure and of pain which their advance and retreat occa- 
sioned, threw me again on hope, and made me exclaim— 
**Fool that I am ! — it is not yet too late— this, this is he I" 

I often rushed forward and opened the door of my apart- 
ment, in order to hear more clearly the knock which I felt 
persuaded would come. And this not only af\er the first, 
second, and third disappointment, but after the twentieth, 
thirtieth, fiftieth. But at length night came, and Henrietta, 
whom I had disposed of for the day, returned home ; — it 
was impossible to be longer deluded. 

" How ill you look, dear Constance 1" was Henrietta's 
remark when she first saw me ; '* how very ill you do look I" 
were her last words before we parted for the night But I 
had no sense of indisposition. When she led me, I took a 
book and attempted to read, and as I did so, I said, '^ I shall 
enjoy this quiet hour." I had been alone, perfectly alone, 
the whole day, and nothing could well exceed the external 
stillness by which 1 had been surrounded ; yet the tumult of 
my own emotions had been so great, that I seemed to have 
been for hours in the midst of noise and confusion, and now 
first to enter into solitude. But I could not read : I turned 
rapidly over page after page, while with imagined self-col* 
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lection I brought barriedly together accusations and re- 
proaches, apologies and defences, for and against this unpar- 
donable neglect, or justifiable delay ; when suddenly the 
thought crossed my. mind that, perhaps ignorant of my being 
in London, Edward had gone, or would go, to Eden Grove 
to seek me. Yes, where our love had grown ; where he 
bad parted from me, he would naturally hope to find me. 
He perhaps that very day had known much of the torment 
which I had endured, and was possibly at that very hour con- 
aoling himself, as I now might do, with the thought of the 
morrow. Oh ! happy respite from severity of pain, when 
the heart can plead in extenuation of the anguish it has suf- 
fered ! 

My decision was at first to go to Eden Grove with the 
earliest dawn ; but T had so fully argued myself into the belief 
that Edward Hamilton had been already there, that I at 
length resolved to wait the event of the ensuing day, before 
I ventured to remove, if he came not before twilight on the 
morrow, I resolved I would then go into the country, and 
await his coming for one week. There is always comfort 
in a settled plan of action ; and though some tears of doubt 
and apprehension would start into my eyes as I considered 
mine, it did for a time both sooth and uphold me. Towards 
the morning I fell into a deep sleep ; and \«ken I awoke it 
was so late, that if, as I had judged, Edward had really been 
to Eden Grove on the preceding day, it was no more than 
reasonable to expect him at any hour. With revived hope I 
again awaited him, but with none of that acuteness or vehe- 
mence of emotion which 1 had before felt. The eagerness 
of expectation was checked by a doubt of how I ought to 
meet him, and with every tremor of disappointment there 
minified an indefinite feeling of shame. 1 was altogether a 
different being, actuated, it should seem, by opposite motives 
to what [ had been the preceding day. For what 1 had con- 
cealed then from Henrietta lest I should betray a too-exceed- 
ing, and as I feared, an unfeminine degree of joy, I now 
sought to hide, lest her young mind should be startled and 
shocked by the unreasonableness of my sofrow. Providing 
against the worst, I two or three times mentioned my inten- 
tion of going to Eden Grove that night, and of being com- 
peted to remain there for a week, and the shortness of the 
period prevented her making any inquiries with regard to the 

11* 
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cause, or regretting our removal from London. She seemed 
to watch me with curiosity, as well as affection, and her sus- 
picions put me yet more upon my guard. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all my care, two or three times in the course of that nus- 
erable day, she had to rouse me from abstractions of wretch- 
edness so deep, that I seemed not to hear or understand a 
word that was addressed to me. When brought back to 
myself, my voice faltered and my tears fell, and in my endeav- 
our to blind Henrietta, all that had disappeared from my 
mind seemed to return. I tried to excite my attention by 
talking on various and indiflfercnt subjects, but the effort was 
too great to be long continued. 

Evening again came : I inquired of Henrietta if she should 
be afraid of three hours' drive by moonlight. <* Not in the 
least,'' she replied, and I ordered my carriage to the door. 
Rapid movement seemed to allay the perturbation of iny 
mind : it was near midnight when we reached Eden Grover 
and I felt happier and better than I could have dared to hope. 
I had left a strict charge in London that all letters or cards 
ahould be instantly forwarded to me, and that the precise 
period of my stay should be made known to every person 
who called. I seemed to have entered into a sort of com- 
pact with myself that it should not exceed seven days ; partly 
perhaps because I felt the impossibility of my patience ex- 
tending to a longer period. The first, second, third, fourth, 
and fifth days passed away, I scarcely knew how, — sometimes 
in hope, sometimes in despair, believing him first ill, then 
forgetful, but more frequently questioning the sanity of my 
own mind, and persuading myself that I had either seen a 
phantom of Edward Hamilton, or one of those extraordinary 
resemblances of which I had often read and heard, without 
however admitting the accuracy of the report with regard to 
the minute truth of likeness. The whole world contained 
for me but one idea, one image. Every letter I opened was 
to bring me tidings of him : every noise I heard was the ap- 
proach of himself. If I walked out, and an unexpected sound 
startled me, I turned round, expecting to see him before me : 
it had perhaps been occasioned by a withered leaf blown by 
the wind along the gravel. If 1 remained in the house, and 
heard a carriage approaching, I ran to some window to catch 
the first glimpse of his figure — it was the Mrs. Dahryroples Of 
Mrs. Baldwin. 
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But on the sixth day, which was to be the last, there came 
\ letter frpm Mrs. Elphinstoue, forwarded from London, 
which, ailer expressing some astonishment at not havingr 
heard from me, told of Edward Hamilton's arrival in England 
and in London ; of a flying visit which he had paid her bro- 
ther, and of the regret she had felt on hearing that some slight 
illness confined him at present to his hotel. All that the 
letter contained was written rather as a comment on things 
supposed to be known, than under the impression of giving 
information ; and little did the writer think that the very sen- 
tence which ought to have given me pain, would be to me 
a reprieve from despair. I knew not the nature of the ill- 
ness she alluded to ; I made no pause to conjecture what it 
might be ;. I only permitted myself to rejoice that there was 
a cause, and a sufficient one, for Edward's not having sought 
an interview with me. The time had been, when the report 
of any evil having befallen him would have reached only to 
torment me. But my week of mental pain and anxiety had 
rendered me insensible to mere bodily suflering, and had per- 
haps, too, made me selfish. 

I love to trace all the extremity of my folly, to reveal, as 
far as I am able, the insane workings of my heart. In an 
hour after the perusal of that letter, I was as perfectly rein- 
stated in happiness, my hope was again as firm as though 
fear, doubt, and suspicion had never entered my thoughts. 
I had been too miserable to distress myself causelessly with 
regard to the nature of Edward's illness, and did not even on 
its account hasten my return to London by the one day which 
I had it in my power to do. No ; I was happy, and would 
remain where I was till the next morning, and not betray an 
infirmity of purpose, or expose myself needlessly to the ac- 
cusation of caprice. I did remain ; and as the hours ad- 
vanced, my approbation of my own conduct rapidly increased. 
So surprising an instance of self-government appeared to me 
at once so admirable and so extraordinary, that I believed I 
was in some danger of breaking my resolution from the ex- 
cess of my self-complacency at having formed it. Henrietta 
was busily and happily employed ; but she every now and 
then found leisure to remark on the improvement in my looks, 
and the contrast which I presented to what I had been on 
every other day since I had come to Eden Grove. I listened 
to and believed her ; and was most sincerely rejoiced that I 
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had not met Edward while doubt weighed upon my spirit r 
for I could now meet him with a frank and free heart. 

Mrs, Elphinstone had mentioned his address, and the mo- 
ment I arrived in London, I despatched a note to him at hii 
hotel, informing him of my arrival in town» of my having 
heard of Jiis indisposition, and of my anxiety to know how 
he was. What I wrote was as a sister to a brother, or as a 
friend to a friend. I told Henrietta calmly and dispassion- 
ately, that Mr. Hamilton had returned from the West Indies, 
and waited the return of my servant with tolerable patience. 

He came : — " Mr. Hamilton was out — had been out tbe 
whole day, but his servant would give him my note the mo- 
ment he came in.*' 

Had an ice-bolt been shot through my heart I could not 
have suffered more pain. A relapse of misery is worse than 
its first attack. The next day brought Edward Hamilton to 
my door, — into my presence : I beard his voice, — I saw his 
form, — I felt the pressure of his hand, — his lip touched mine^ 
-^his greeting was afFectionutc, kind, and touching ; — he 
talked of my mother, and 1 wept ; — ho uttered words which 
he meant to be consolatory, and I wept the more : but no 
ray of happiness visited my heart. 1'he long looked-for 
moment hufi arrived which was to repay me for the devoted 
love of years ; and my prevailing feeling was, that Edward 
Hamilton had disappointed me. Dull, cold, and spiritless,! 
was neither soothed nor gladdened. He apologized for not 
having made his first visit to me, and talked of important and 
troublesome business ; but I fancied that he blushed while 
stringing his excuses together. He felt, 1 thought, that 
there ought not to have existed any occasion for apologies. 
There was indeed some awkwardness and embarrassment 
on both sides, and 1 felt as if my manner was cold, and con- 
sidered as such. 1 have seen a burning brand, while glow- 
ing with intense heat, if suddenly exposed to a stream of cold 
air, change to an ashy whiteness without, long before the fire 
within can be extinguished. It may serve, I think, as a 
faithful image of my own heart on that, to me, most memora- 
ble day. 

I do not think my love was lessened, but that pride, deep 
pride, influenced my conduct, and for a time usurped the 
dominion of every other feeling. When he leflt me, 1 watched 
him as far as my eye could reach, and my anger for one 
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instant gave way to tenderness ; but for the first time in mj 
life I thought of his obligations to my mother. With ingen- 
ious self-deception I then endeaToured to ascribe my disap- 
pointment to the slight which I conceived had been paid to 
her. The wounded feelings of love concealed themselves 
under a covering of filial tenderness ; and I said, " He ought, 
—yes, he ought to have ma A me his first consideration, as 
the daughter of my mother." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Henrietta had been absent durin*; his visit, and returned 
shortly aAer his departure. Mrs.. Gordon, the sister of 
Colonel Forbes, at whose house I liad first seen Edward 
Hamilton after his last return from Jamaica, had taken her 
early to see sights and wonders. But all she had seen and 
heard seemed to have made no impression in comparison to 
the one fact revealed to her by Mrs. Gordon's brother, who 
bad been of their party, — that Hamilton was in London, — 
that, the very night of his arrival, he had been dragged per 
force to the concert, where he had done nothing but gaze on 
us both, before and after he knew who we were. *^ And, do 
you know, Constance ? he told Mr. Gordon that you were 
so altered, he could scarcely believe you to be Miss For- 
rester." 

A great many of Henrietta'^ remarfca ^ooeipod me, and it 
had now become necessary that I should in my turn tell her 
of Mr. Hamilton's visit. She was evidently pleased, and 
asked with more eagerness than usually marked her manner, 
when I thought he would come again. There was a flutter 
and elation of spirits about her, that was almost unpleasant 
to me ; and her perpetual recurrence to what Mr. Gordon 
had said of Mr. Hamilton, and what Mr. Hamilton bad said 
of us, made me suspect that it had been coupled with some 
compliments to herself, which she dwelt on with peculiar 
pleasure, but had not courage to repeat. At length I asked 
if nothing prettier had been said of either of us than she had 
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yet told me. My answer was a Tery deep bliuh, accompi* 
nied by a rich and happy smile. 

** Come» Henrietta, something has pleased you greatly : 
tell me, did Captain Gordon say you were the prettiest girl 
in London V* 

** Ob ! Constance, if I tell you, you will laugb at me ; but 
you are laughing already, 90 I will. Yet 1 dare say it wu 
all Captain Gordon's invention, though he assured me, on 
the word of a sailor, it was not : he said then that Mr. 
Hamilton declared be bad never seen so beautiful a creature, 
and that if be did not remember my being born, he should 
think I was an angel.'" 

*^ Ah ! Henrietta, that is indeed saying a great deal. Mr. 
Hamilton is worse off than Lovelace in ^ Clarissa Harlowe,' 
for he had only a report of her birth, and might persuade 
himself occasionally that it was a mistake : — but, come! as 
we are to dine with Mrs. Gordon, and go to the Opera, do 
you plume your wings, while I, as a mere mortal woman, try 
to make the best of myself." 

I was glad to be alone. Was I indeed then so lamentably 
changed ? Had 1, in reality, survived all personal attrac- 
tion ! Was / no longer young ? Could the bright wreath 
of youth have fallen from my brow and I have not perceived 
it ? Impossible ! But, even if it had, were youth and hope 
not only twin-born, but so inseparably united, that they must 
necessarily die together ? No, no ! To Edward Hamilton's 
memory I must at least be still young; ay, perhaps more; 
and he, had he not also grown older ; and did he not despise 
mere beauty ? If mine had perished, had it not fallen a 
sacrifice to my lov#» for him to my ceaseless anxiety — ray 
tinslceping affection ? Would he not, must he not, esteem 
me the more for that steadiness of regard which has sur- 
passed the ordinary love of woman ? Would he not be 
grateful beyond the ordinary gratitude of man, when I should 
reveal to him the passion of my life ? How it had firs^ 
sprung in my bosom, and been fostered by words and deeds, 
till it had bound me as a chain to his destiny — would he not 
bless, link after link, the memory of my mother, the friend- 
ship of Mrs. Elphinstone, and thank me with his entire soul, 
for the prayers I had breathed, the tears 1 had shed, and for 
every fear which had given me pain ? For, oh ! had be not 
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asBOciated my name with the home of bis heart ; — had he not 
recently said, '' £ng1and and Constance Forrester." 

And as thus question after question arose in my mind, and 
as tlie past came back, not as the past, but as a reflex of the 
future wherein the same enjoyments were to be traced which 
the past had afforded, I forgot my recent disappointment, 
and, with a lighter heart than I had known that day, began 
to attire for the evening. But, as I did so, the reflection of 
my own form met my eye so changed, that I could scarcely 
resolve on exposing it to the gaze of others. My complex* 
ion was pale and inanimate as marble, and my sunk eyes 
shone with unnatural lustre ; my long black hair, still luxu- 
riant, and my mourning-dress, heightened the wanness of my 
death-like appearance. I shuddered at the contemplation of 
myself. For a moment the thought of artificial bloom 
crossed my mind ; but I rapidly banished it with a feeling of 
indignant self-reproach. In this moment of humiliation 
Henrietta came to my door, and inquired if we should not be 
late ? Simply and elegantly dressed, full of that charming 
expectation which the love of novelty inspires, her sweet and 
youthful smile a little tempered by her anxiety lest we should 
lose any of the coming pleasure, she looked and moved like 
a being of superior order watching over the interests of 
mortals. 

A month before and I should have gazed on, admired, 
and felt proud of that beauty. But now that it had present- 
ed so cruel, so painful a contrast to myself, I turned from it 
in despair, and almost in disgust. She lefl me, and I fell 
upon my knees. Could I be sunk so low, that the sister 
whom I had loved so dearly, so truly, should, from her very 
perfections, become hateful to me T Could it be possible, 
that in the innermost folds of my heart, there lurked the se- 
cret seeds of envy ? Oh ! if there did, might they be rooted 
out, though my life-blood flowed with them ! O most me^ 
ciful Creator ! I said, let me act worthily, justly, and gener* 
ously if needful, by this most innocent and amiable being ; 
and whatever may be my own destiny, I ask no more. Dif- 
ferent as we are, did not one mother bear us ? Oh ! let not 
grief for the outward covering consume or tarnish the soul 
within. Great and good God ! of thy everlasting kindness, 
take me to thyself, ere thou suffer my strength to fail, or 
my feet to fall ! 
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My soul was full of anguish ; indefinite terrors oppressed 
me ; I knew not what I feared or what I hoped, but my 
prayer was as clear and distinct as it was pure and fervent : 
I had been tossed in tempest, deceived, not comforted, by my 
own beguilings ; but as 1 drew near (hat Being who can alone 
save and aid uf), though but for a brief and passing moment, 
the dross of earth and earth-born selfishness fell from my 
wishes, as the shades of night disperse before the rays of tbe 
mQrnin<;. O that I had then, and from that hour, devoted 
myself by penitence and prayer to him alone ! 

I would gladly have passed that evening in solitude ; still 
the consciousness that 1 felt a desire to continue unseen, 
from mere personal motives alone, made me overcome my 
reputrnance. I felt, however, as if in so doing I was bursting 
the cords of vanity that would have restrained me. My mind 
was, in truth, overwrought, or 1 should not have made the 
attempt. But moral peril, like personal danger, by over- 
excitement, intoxicates the brain, and renders the judgment 
blind or passive 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Oh I qaanti amanti ban vissuto un giomo di troppo \ 

Colonel Forbes handed us from our carriage : his quick 
penetrating glance instantly rested upon me, as if he sought 
to read my soul. Secret misery, however, is not only sen- 
sitive but timid, and I was every moment afraid lest he should 
make some inquiry, or utter some words of sympathy, com- 
passion, or fear, that would reawaken the yet trembling 
chords of sorrow within my bosom. To shelter myself from 
his scrutiny, I entered into conversation with Mrs. Gordon, 
and with the appearance of profound attention, drew from 
her a repetition of the morning's adventures. While she wai 
detailing them, Mr. Hamilton was announced ; and in a few 
moments 1 felt my hand taken, with ^^ Constance, this i#an 
unexpected pleasure." To me it was unexpected pain— I 
felt as if I could not bear it. 
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But the flutter of the momeDt over, and after Captain 
Gordon had led him to Henrietta, and laughingly told iiim, 
that it was all an error about her having been Inirn, for diat 
on good authority he knew she had been sent direct firoiB 
heaven, — he came and talked to me of my sister, and the 
fulfilment of my predictions and the failure of his. And 
such was the magic of his voice, — so deep was his influence 
over me, that I not only regained composure, but my heart 
was raised to gayety. 

I gained courage to tell him that I had heard of his having 
seen and not known me. He confessed it, and avowedp 
that though I had never ceased for one moment to exist in 
his imagination, he believed he should not have recOi 
me. He thought me ill. *' Was I ill ?" 

^< No, but I have had some trials of late.'' And (he nature 
of my answer served as an excuse for the emotion that seemed 
rising to betray me. I could feel my before pale, coldf 
cheek burn as coals of fire. And when he told me I had 
lived in his imagination, I had difficulty in not replying—-^' It 
is well said — the imagination, cameleon-like, takes all huei : 
the heart alone retains its first and best impressions." Yet 
I feel that J can scarcely do justice to the extreme kindntai 
and even tenderness of his manner. On the plea of illness 
and important business, he cleared up to my perfect aatif- 
faction his having been a week in London without seeini^ 
me, skeptical as I had been on the subject in the morning* 
Now, he said, he was free as the wind, and as idle too* and 
hoped to visit us frequently. 

All this was the language of intimate friendship, the revival 
of familiarity between brother and sister long parted — ^but it 
was not love. It was not such a meeting as I had imaged, 
and hoped for, and put faith in. I could trace no interval 
between the full expansion of my best and brightest hope9f 
and their utter failure. I seemed to have been insensibly 
led to the brink of a precipice, and while in the most perfect 
security and admiration of the scene before me, to have been 
suddenly plunged into the abyss beneath, and to have been 
stunned and stupified by the fall ; for this, I think, rather than 
acute mental sensation, was what I first endured. When 
alone, it is true, I wept, and pressing my hand against niy 
temples said, — " Shall I retain my reason ?" — But I do not 
think that I knew why I said it, or comprehended the extent 
Vol. H.— 12 
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of the evil which had befallen me, neither did I in any de- 
gree indulge in or give way to grief. I» who had held such 
frequent communion with sorrow, who had found such fre- 
quent consolation in tears, first seemed to have a glirameriDg, 
-^a faint and imperfect impression, that as long as we can 
cherish the one, and fly for relief to the other, we are igno- 
rant of real suffering, and arc only acquainted with calamity 
by name. Yet, if a breaking heart can ever date with truth 
that point of time when its nerves, once powerful in hope, 
first gave way, I think mine may fix that hour in which ail 
feeling first seemed deadened within mo. 

Yes, though day after day he came, and, in despite of my 
fearful and distracting thoughts in his absence, resumed 
when near me all his former influence ; though it became 
happiness to roe — if to any thing so transient, so fugitive, 
that term may be applied — but to hear and look upon him ; 
though conviction of his inconstancy (I may not call it false- 
hood) came so slowly, that the javelin seemed to linger as it 
flew ; though I still said — " I will hope — yes, I will hope- 
yet a little longer ; 1 may and will hope — *' Still I think it 
was in the first and second interviews with him that those 
wounds were given, which reluctantly and gradually after- 
ward widened for the admission of despair. 

It entered slowly, for I had yet a particle of hope — fee- 
ble, flickering, varying, and dying, but still hope, which to its 
very last spark, long as it had deceived and misguided me, 
fed, and cheered, and revived mc. I had nursed this hope 
in silence and solitude, and it seemed unwilling to desert and 
leave me to tread the waste of life alone. 

The London season was now nearly over, and at its ex- 
piration we should, in all probability, be separated for many 
months. I could not invite him to Eden Grove ; but the 
bright summer days, or rather the restlessness of my mind, 
made me long to be there. Anticipated motion to me was 
Test. I arranged to go ; and when \ announced my inten- 
tion to Edward Hamilton, he asked if he might come and 
see me there ! — He longed, he said, to retrace the haunts of 
his childhood. 

Few, I think, can be so cold of heart as quite to condemn 
myhaving clung to the expectation thrown out thus unex- 
pectedly by himself. It banished every fear, — all other 
thoughts centered in it alone; and if a doubt came, — if one 
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misgiving caution crossed my mind, whispering how fre- 
quently, how deeply, how similarly I had before been de- 
ceived, I silenced it and made peace with myself, by ss^ing, 
" It is the last, the very last : — if this fail, I never can, with- 
out insanity, hope again !"• 

It was the last, — I clung to it as a drowning wretch to tho 
straw he thinks will save him ; as the condemned criminal 
to the hope of pardon which is to rescue him from an igno- 
minious death ; as a mother over her dying child clings ta 
the belief that her kiss of love will cool its fevered breath. 
Weak and feeble as it was, I grasped it with my whole soul's 
accumulated energies, — dwelt on it as we should never 
dwell on what is earthly, — trusted it as we should never trust 
in that which springs only from our own capricious and 
tyrannical imaginations — and it failed I — Why should I mar- 
vel that it did so ? 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Hj. came : — it was almost early morning when he arrived; 
his Jamaica habits having, he said, taught him how to 
avoid the noontide heat of a July day in England. How my 
bounding, anxious heart beat as I listened to this simple 
assurance ! — How quickly I interpreted it into the restless 
impatience which I thought it natural he should feel. I was 
sitting alone in the very room where be had made the avowal 
of his love for me to my mother. He looked around and 
sighed heavily ; I regarded it as a homage to her memory. 
His eye then rested upon me fixedly, and as if involuntarily. 
Alas ! it must have been in pity that he regarded me ! — yes, 
in cold pity ; and this, too, at the moment when I thought 
the associations of other years were crowding to his memory 
with a force too great for resistance, too rapid for utterance, 
but which he would nevertheless hereafter summon as wit- 
nesses to the truth of that affection he had now come to 
reveal. 

Pity, they say, is closely allied to love. It is possibly 
true I but never more may love like mine meet with pity for 
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its reward ! The look of Edward Hamilton wbieh ezpreand 
it is among mj moat mournful recollections. 

We had been above an hour together, when Henrietta, 
iinconiM^ious that I had any visiter with me, ran hastily into 
the room, exclaiming, ^' Constance, Constance, I have found 
your dog !" Bran had been missing in the morning, and 
Henrietta had undertaken to recover him : she blushed 
deeply when she discovered that I was not alone, and the 
bonnet which she held in her hand was instantly placed on 
her head. Edward Hamilton, as he led her to a seat, re- 
commended that it should again be taken off, and, apparently 
without very well knowing what she was about, she obeyed 
him. Henrietta was a timid girl ; and in one so beautiful, 
timidity argued such perfect unconsciousness of the impres- 
sion she was making, that it became a heightening grace. 
The day she had spoke of Edward Hamilton's admiration 
was the only instance she had ever betrayed of personal van- 
ity. In general, the society of persons to whom she wai 
not accustomed was painful to her, and she appeared to me 
to be only saved from awkwardness by the natural gentle- 
ness of her manner. On this day her embarrassment seemed 
longer than usual in wearing away, probably because 
there was nothing at first to share our attention or divert it 
from herself. There was sometimes an oppressiveness 
about her, when she found herself looked at, that reminded 
me of Collinses description of Fear, who 



back recoird, he knew not why, 7 
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Scared at the sound himself had made. 



I could speak and think of all this, — but how much was 
there in her gentle heart, beneath that timid demeanor which 
I had never sounded ! 

This day, Bran, after a brief lapse of time, came to her 
relief: it was the first time Edward had seen his dog, and 
the recognition and remarks on his advance in years (for 
life was becoming a burden to poor Bran), had given Hen- 
rietta time to recover herself. But, as soon as Edward and 
I were occupied in talking, she stole away and we were 
again left to ourselves. 

Edward continued his lamentations over Bran till he de- 
generated into some common-place remarks on the evil of 
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growing older. I had felt tbem, for he had made me feel 
them ; but, as he talked, I threw in arguments on the other 
nde of the question, and, more in earnest than in jest, asked 
if he indeed considered youth and beauty the only valuable 

FOBsessions ? At the moment I asked the question, when 
pretended most to despise them, I think I would have given 
worlds to have recovered the one, or purchased the otheir. 
No wonder then that his reply should give me pain ! 

*^ Why, in truth, Constance, I think there is little else 
worth living for. I not only say with Romeo, ' Can philos- 
ophy make a Juliet V but can wisdom, can riches, can ac- 
complishments, can any thing make a Henrietta ?" 

" Do you love Henrietta, then, Edward ?*' 

I know not what possessed me to make such an inquiry. 
An instant before, and nothing could be farther from my 
thoughts than a suspicion of its iK>ssibility. 

*' I love Henrietta I How can you, Constance, suppose 
me capable of such madness — such folly ! — Why, I am nearly 
old enough to be her father.' ' 

I did not press the subject, but said, — *' I hope you will 
dine with us." 

** Oh, yes ; I mean to remain with you till to-morrow, if 
you will permit me." 

Permit him : he knew not what he asked. No, I acquit 
him there : he could not know how severe a penalty he was 
now inflicting on me by his presence. I felt as if to go 
from him, never more to see his face, or hear his voice, or 
have his name pronounced in my presence, could alone give 
me even temporary calm. Think what must have been my 
anguish, when I could say from my inmost soul — ^^ Oh ! 
that he had died /" 

In the course of the evening* we wandered through the 
grounds, and, with my arm resting on his, paused together 
over many a spot formerly dear to us both. He spoke little : 
his mind, I was convinced, was not wholly forgetful ; but 
there was no consolation in the reflection. On our return 
to the house, he asked for music : I said, '^ Henrietta will 
play." And she succeeded better than usual in a simple 
air upon the harp. Her performance was by no means en- 
tided to any thing like rapturous encomium, yet Edward 
Hamilton praised it, as if it had been something wonderful, 
and appealed to me if it were not the most delightful air I 
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had ever heard, and the most beautifully and touchingly 
played. It was repeated again and again ; and Henrietta, 
for the first time in her life, felt confidence in herself from 
the gratification of success. 

He looked over her music, and placed one piece after 
another before her ; she continued to entertain him, without 
farther entreaty, until he brought Haydon's canzonets. 

•* I cannot play those," she said ; ** but Constance can.'* 

'* Oh ! yes ; I know she can. — Will you oblige me, Con- 
stance ? — fond as I am of them, I have never heard them 
since I left England." 

Performance seemed easier to me than refusal : I took 
my scat in silence, but the agitation of my mind extended to 
my fingers. I had no music I loved so much, — none perhaps 
tliat I played so well ; but now the notes seemed indistinct 
before me, and the keys stiff beneath my touch. I struck 
chord aflcr chord, and prelude after prelude, till at length 
Henrietta said : — 

" Why do you not begin?" and I, in reply, asked which 
they would have. Edward turned over the leaves at random, 
and said, '* Fidelity." It was tlie one he had formerly loved 
best, and which I iiad played the most frequently. I made 
a violent effort to overcome the feelings that were stealing 
over me. The first failed ; I made one other, and succeeded 
in playing and singing it to the end. 

" Once more — once more I" exclaimed Edward — and I 
sang it again : but when I ceased, I bent my head over the^ 
instrument, and tears of bitterness come to my relief. I 
sobbed aloud as 1 shed them. It was but for a moment : I 
arose from my seat, and turning round, addressed myself to 
Edward by saying — 

*' Forgive me — that canfeonette was my mother's favourite." 
— Yes, my dear mother ! for once I feigned an affection for 
you which I did not feel. What I spoke was truth ; but I 
knew, when I uttered it, that it was not for you I wept. 

Edward's eyes were bent upon me : a sudden thought 
seemed to cross his mind : they flashed like light as he darted 
towards me, and seizing both my hands, exclaimed, " Con- 
stance ! tell me, did your mother ever mention my name to 
you ?" 

"Never, Edward, but with the tenderest regard." 

His impassioned movement and manner had restored me 
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instantly to tranquillity and self-possession. The command 
of my own destiny seemed to be put into my own hands-^ 
but to what end ? — He had ceased to love me, and it would 
have been easier to me to have died than, by a revelation of 
facts, to have forced upon his memory even the remembrance 
that he had once done so. 

Henrietta, ever gentle, ever amiable, came and kissed me ; 
and as she did so, Edward's eyes overflowed with tears : he 
grasped a hand of each, and seated himself between us. He 
looked at me in silence and in pity ; — yes, I am sure it was 
pity ; and as he did so I thought my heart would break. The 
sharp and bitter feeling which had entered my mind in the 
course of the morning, approaching to resentment, had totally 
disappeared. If I could have spoken, if confused and min- 
gled sensations could have settled into one distinct wish* it 
would have now been, " May he be happy !*' 

But there are moments when the mind, though filled with 
images, has no distinct perceptions. No wonder that they 
cannot be uttered ; they refuse even to take the shape of 
thoughts. We had been all too much agitated to remain 
happily together, and we soon after parted for the night. 

Henrietta asked to sleep with me, because she was sure 
I was ill or miserable, and that I should otherwise pass the 
night in tears. But I denied her request, aad soothed her, 
and sent her from me. I cannot undertake to reveal what I 
endured, when thus left alone to my own agonizing reflec- 
tions ; — but I can at least say what I did. On my knees I 
exclaimed : " Mother, dearest mother !*' And, oh ! how I 
strove to pray, and could not! To weep, and no tears 
came ! 

In the anguish of my heart I had assumed the posture of 
supplication ; but my lips essayed in vain, even to articulate 
some oft-repeated prayer. It seemed to me that God would 
not thus be sought ; and that if we would find him a very 
help in time of trouble, we must seek him in serenity and 
peace, not in turbulence and passion. Then did my head 
sink on my bosom, and a painful vacuity become the only 
sensation of which I was sensible, so that if I had been asked 
in those moments why I was SQrrowful,! should have replied : 

** I do not know,'' or, laying my hand upon 4ny heart| 
should have added : *^ Because there is nothing here." 

'< Was I indeed,*' I asked, ^^ abandoned by Heaven as 
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writ ai deserted and despised upon earth ? — Was there no 
•omfort, none ? — Must I die unblessed as well as unloTed f 
'•*«> Would no one listen to the cry of the wretched ? no one 
bend to me with an ear or an eye of pity ?" 

Sunk and miserable creature that I was to ask it ! The 
pobon had been of my own administering, and part of my 
punishment seemed to be, that I must bear the effects of it 
alone. 

I stood at my open window, and the cool air of midnight 
fer a while refreshed my burning brow. There was a night- 
ingale singing in the woods, whose notes I could distinctly 
hear. I do not think I listened to them ; but when they ceased, 
I started as from a revery ; as I have seen children, when 
apparently in profound slumber, start, if the song that has 
hllad them has been suddenly hushed. 

An indefinite wish to flee away possessed me. I cared 
not whither, so that I were but away. Anywhere else I 
might perhapR be at rost ; here, never. I, that had repeated 
a million times, '^ The mind is its own place, it can make a 
heaTen of hell, a hell of heaven," — forgot in that hour that 
I must take mine with me, and that all places are alike unto 
the wretched. The moon had risen, — a young, bright, sum- 
mer moon smiled over the landscape. I could see its reflec- 
tion in the waters, and the leaves of the trees grow silvery 
in its rays. I gazed on the calm beauty of the scene till my 
Iieart was touched, and there came unto it a momentary gift 
of prayer. I threw myself once more upon my knees. The 
power of weeping was no longer denied me ; but remem- 
brance ceases here. Exhausted nature sank into repose, and 
I could only judge by the traces of my tears that I had wept 
long and abundantly. 

The voice of Helen at my door awoke me. " Miss For- 
rester, it is very late. Miss Henrietta and Mr. Hamilton 
bsTe been up and waiting for you more than an hour." 

Whoever has known any degree of misery must unfailingly 
remember the acute anguish of their first waking hour, when 
the faint and imperfect recollection of some misfortune, not 
St first clearly defined, gradually expands into a distinct per- 
ception of the nature of the evH, — into a perfect sense of how 
Weak and miserable we are. I started from the unusual po- 
aition in which I had slept, and hastily answered, *^ I am 
coming, Helen." 
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But, as the confiinoii of recollection subeided, I threw 
nyBelf upon mj bed, and wished again for sleep, and that it 
might he the sleep of death. My whole apartment seemed 
fall of light ; its glare was painful and oppressive to de. I 
shut my eyes, but could not shut it out. ^' No," I said : ** it 
is in vain : the miserable may not hope to exclude any thing 
that gives them pain." 

At this moment the voice of Kenrietta beneath my win- 
dow met my ear. 

** That is Constance's room. Shall I call her ?" And 
Edward Hamilton's reply, '< Not yet. Let us first take a 
turn in that shady walk leading to the river." 

I arose. I could hear the blithe and cheerful 'tones of their 
conversation long after I had ceased to distinguish their 
words, and ventured to look on them for an instant. There 
was gladness and happiness in flie appearance of both. In 
beauty, in feeling, they seemed perfectly to accord with the 
loveliness of the morning and of the scene ; while I, in the 
gloomy reflection of my own thoughts, seemed to be but as 
a blot upon the face of creation. 

There was however no time for the indulgence of grief or 
comparison ; I felt that what remained for me to do would 
soon be over ; and that I had borne too much not to go on 
to the end. I even smiled as I thought how trivial every 
thing would and must hereafler appear to roe. 

With Helen's assistance I was soon attired, and had 
reached the breakfast room before the return of Edward 
and Henrietta ; and, in order to disarm inquiry, I strolled 
out to meet them. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Thet both came forward to welcome me, and apparently 
with one accord placed me between them. I pleaded guilty 
to the charge of indolence, and strengthened the raillery of 
either with my own. I joined in eyery remark of pleasantry 
or stroke of merriment, and once or twice 1 observed that 
my laugh was the loudest of the three. In subduing my 
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will, which would have inclined me to tean and solitude, I 
seemed to have subdued my reason also, and to have fallen 
into the contrary extreme. I had never seen Henrietta so 
gay ;*but my gayety far surpassed hers, yet beside it it was 
as false as glittering stones to real and valuable gems,— the 
artificial flower wrought by the hand of man, to the simple 
and blooming rose of the garden. 

My mind had taken a lofty but unnatural tone, and, like 
a bow too tightly strung, was in danger every moment of 
relaxing or suddenly breaking. 

1 not only felt equal to any sacrifice, but longed for some 
opportunity of proving my strength. I alternately looked at 
£dward and Henrietta ; and if the eyes of either were 
casually bent on the other, I wished that some sentence 
might be spoken to pave the way for the heroic words which 
I meant to utter. As- 1 did so there was a busy demon at the 
bottom of my heart that whispered — " there needs but this 
to render your misery complete," and in the recklessness of 
my soul I listened to and wished to obey it Once, indeed, 
I approached Edward Hamilton with the wild intention of 
taxing him with loving my sister, and placing her hand in 
-his. When I formed it my imagination was dazzled by its 
.grandeur and magnanimity. In the pride of my heart I said 
■it would be worthy of myself ; but as I advanced to do so I 
glanced at Henrietta, and the unclouded innocence of her 
brow, the gay and happy expression of her features, recalled 
me to better thoughts : I felt I had no right to compromise 
either her dignity or her affections ; and I was penetrated 
with shame as I reflected that I had been on the verge of 
doing both. In moments of great excitement my memory 
has often leagued with my imagination to give me additional 
pain. In this instance I appeared to myself to resemble the 
Druids, who, when they had not culprits suflicient to fill the 
huge figures of wicker-work in which they were wont to 
destroy them, thrust in the innocent*to complete the sacrifice. 
Five minutes before I had contemplated myself as a heroine 
iOqual to any exertion of mind — any renunciation even of 
the heart : now I beheld myself as a weak, thoughtless, and 
selfish being, unequal to generosity of purpose, incapable of 
prudence of thought. The false and unnatural elevation of 
my spirits was over, and I actually trembled lest I 'should, 
either by word or deed, betray my real condition. 
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Edward Hamilton was busied in turning OTer some prints, 
and, that I might the better conceal my agitation, I made 
some observations on them and on some new publications 
which lay near him. He gave me hurried answers, and at 
length put an end to the subject by saying he had sadly 
neglected those things. 

And this was Edward Hamilton ! — ^^But, at the time, I 
made no such comment : I merely sought to keep his atten- 
tion occupied, that it might not rest on me. I asked him if 
be would like to walk ; but, after inquiring the hour, be 
said he was to dine that day at the Clarendon with his friend 
Gordon, and must therefore depart. I thought Henrietta 
looked at me as if she considered I ought to ask him to 
stay ; but I merely said — " must you go ?" 

His horse was soon brought to the door ; and on taking 
leave of us he kissed me, but only shook Henrietta by the 
hand. I marked the difference, and the second '^ good-by'e, 
Edward" which had risen to my lips died on them. Yet I 
watched him as long as I could discern his figure in the dis- 
tance, — as long as I could even imagine that the trampling 
of his horse's hoofs could by any possibility reach my ear. 
But when the utmost stretch of fancy could no longer de- 
lude me I turned away ; — *^ and now to the heavy task of 
rooting out his image from my heart !" were the words I 
pronounced as I entered my own apartment. They sounded 
like reason, but they were spoken in madness ; for what 
short of madness could have given faith to any thing so vast 
and so impossible ? 

Yet I added — ** I will think for ever of him no more, — 
hear of him no more, — speak to — ^look at him no more ; — 
the Edward Hamilton that loves me not cannot be the 
Edward Hamilton I have loved ;" — and in passion fierce 
and desperate I dashed his likeness to the ground and 
stamped on it'with my foot ! Oh ! the living anguish that I 
• suffered when I saw those features on which I had gazed 
with such fervid fond affection through so many years 
defaced by my act of violence ! The complete, the over- 
mastering shame which I experienced, when throwing myself 
on the ground beside it, I wept and sobbed over my owa 
disgrace^my own changed character — more than over my 
blighted prospects and blasted afibctions. My every joint 
shook, and every fibre trembled. Did this transport come 
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to nj iod to prove to me that I was attempting what I had 
not power to perform ? — ^to remind me that my lore ]mj u 
deep or deeper than efer ? — that by my own onaaiiated ex- 
crtioni I could ne?er root it out or stifle its growth ? Now 
I can think this, but then I was only alive to the bitterness, 
the heaviness of the punishment which I had brought upon 
anyself by my own deed^the horror, the secret horror of 
rejecting that my own rash hand had destroyed the only 
possession that could have soothed and sofltened the hours 
to come! Shame! shame on my wayward and variable 
beart! — ^that which in perfect and faultless beauty I had 
despised and dashed to the earth — defaced and disfigured — ^I 
pressed to my bosom, and vowed we would at least now 
never, never part ! I pressed it to my lips : the kisses, 
which in confiding happy love I had almost shrunk from 
bestowing, now in misery, in self-condemnation and repent- 
ance I gave unblushingly and without fear ! Yes, it had 
come to this ! — ^I was fallen — debased in my own eyes, till I 
•ould love on without requital ; and, instead of comlraitnigy 
foster and encourage it, and consider it but a proper penalty 
for the unbridled anger I had indulged in, the phrensied out- 
rage I had committed. 

How my weak hands trembled as I clasped the shattered 
frame of the image I had so madly, fondly cherished, and 
with what childlike violence I wept ! As if tears could wash 
out the remembrance from my own mind of what I had done, 
or recall the traces of that beauty which I had so loved to 
look upon, and yet had so wantonly destroyed ! But though 
my tears fell as abundantly as those of childhood, they had 
all the bitterness of such as come, not to the relief, but — to the 
reproach of maturer years. Mine fell, and I was left un- 
comforted. Yet, for a time, all sorrow, all regret for 
the past, all dread of the future, was concentrated into a 
SK)litary, deep, and remorseful feeling for the one act of the 
last hour, as though it stood alone in the history of my life, 
utterly unconnected with all that had already gone before, or 
that was yet to come. The tears which flow from the pain 
of guilt, and not from penitence, can bring no balm ; they 
bave no healing power ; and though we wake but to mouni> 
or mingle our drink with weeping, as long as they thus flow 
they will bring neither succour nor consolation. I could 
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ud continue. ^ 

I had a dread of apiin meeting Henrietta. The idea of 
eiposure to an assembled multitude would hafe been less 
terrific to me than that that good and gentle girl should 
penetrate one of my thoughts which she could condemn. I 
had beeUf I well knew, not only loved, but looked up to, by 
her. She had regarded me as a model beyond her reach, 
whose conduct she might humbly imitate, but never hope to 
equal. There was a species of blind idolatry in her opinion 
of and affection for me, which had gratified me too much for 
me to seek to dislodge it ; and I now felt, certainly not with- 
out reason, that, associated as I had been with her ideas of 
▼irtue and excellence, to appear to her as I was, might be a 
shock and injury to her mind. To those who have taken 
high ground, to feel that they are descending when they 
hoped only to rise, must be in itself sufiicient heaviness and 
anguish ; but it is as nothing compared to that deeper 
humiliation, of failing in the eyes of the young and pure in 
heart, whose tender thoughts you have taken pains to guide, 
and fix in unalterable habits of goodness. The wish, how- 
ever, of getting rid of Henrietta was founded also on my 
conscious incapability of enduring restraint. 

When we met, there were faint traces of tears upon her 
cheeks ; and she explained so fully how she had been em- 
ployed, and where she had been, that I found she was apolo- 
gizing to me for her absence. This saved me an infinity of 
trouble, and I began seriously to consider how I could dis- 
pose of her. I was indebted to Lady Harvey for extricating 
me from this difficulty. Report, public and private, had 
reached her of Henrietta's beauty, and the admiration she 
had excited, and she now wrote to petition me, as we were 
out of London, to let her go to her for a few weeks. The 
letter was plausible and smooth, and, like Lady Harvey, ex- 
pressing the tenderest affection for Henrietta, and regretting 
that my extreme dislike to Bath excluded all hope of my 
accompanying her ; and this regret was expressed so clearly, 
that it would have been quite impossible, had I been in the 
gseatest degree inclined to do so, to have accepted the invi- 
tation. A stranger to have read it would have pronounced 
her the roost amiable and ill-used of mothers, and me the 
worst of daughters. 
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My coDfent was immediateljr obtained, and I arranged to 
accompany her myself, in the following week, within two 
fltages of Bath, if I could hear of no one with whom to in- 
trust her. Henrietta thanked me, and appeared delighted ; 
I wished to lose her ; to be alone seemed necessary to me ; 
but I could not bear that she should be glad to go. It made 
me querulous and unhappy : I thought it ungrateful ; and 
when she expressed a wish that I would go with her, or 
offered, as she sometimes did, to remain with me, because 
she really perceived I was ill, I consid'ered her insincere ; 
and had not this brief interval of time been unexpectedly 
shortened, I should, I fear, have betrayed myself and afflicted 

her. 

Colonel Forbes came to inform us that his sister was going 
to Clifton, and in her name, as she would pass through Bath, 
to offer her services. I availed myself of the opportunity, 
and on the following day, Mrs. Gordon came for Henrietta. 
As the moment of her departure drew near, her spirits began 
to flag, and she said repeatedly, ^^ I wish I was not going 
from you, dear Constance," and as frequently wept as she 
repeated it. Yet, when Mrs. Gordon observed on my looks 
of ill-health, and recommended me to take care of myself, 
upon Henrietta's adding, ^^ I wished to remain with Con- 
stance, but she would not let me," I had the unkindness to 
say, " Yes, Henrietta has been very kind ; but I am afraid 
there was more of Orpah than of Ruth in her offers, for she 
does go, and i: glad to go." 

I smile4 as I said this, and I believe intended it to pass for 
pleasantry ; but Henrietta, who had risen to take leave of 
me, threw herself again into her chair, and bursting into 
tears, exclaimed, ^< Oh, Constance !" 

They were the first, the only words of reproach which had 
ever broken from her to me, and I felt them as if they had 
been so many daggers. I knew that I deserved them, and, 
in spite of the presence of Mrs. Gordon, I ran to her : I 
losked her in my arms ; and when I could speak, I said : 
" Forgive me, dearest. To part with you pains me. I 
know not what I do ; but I have been unjust and unkind ; 
forgive me, Henrietta, and go." I led her to Mrs. Gordon, 
and added in excuse : '^ We have not quitted eaoh other for 
years." 

She bad the tact to discover that we had better be left 
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together, and passed on to her carriage. Henrietta clasped 
my hands, clung to and kissed me ; but she did not speak to 
me again. Her ** Oh, Constance !" were the last accents I 
had then or now to dwell on. 

I had called myself unkind and unjust, — I had been both. 
Where, alas 1 is the being who, under the dominion of pas- 
sion, does not become unkind to most, and unjust to all ? 

Henrietta had evinced a strength of feeling of which I 
did not suppose her capable; and among the ^questions 
which I asked of myself, when left alone, were, ^* Have I 
been mistaken ? Can this very gentle, timid creature feel as 
acutely as rougher spirits ? — can she suffer as much ?" The 
scene I had witnessed favoured the belief; still I answered^ 
'< I trust not ;" and strove to drive the subject from my mind. 

In this I had no difficulty. I was left to the solitude 
which I had coveted and created, — to the unrestrained 
indulgence of the grief which I loved. There was the still- 
ness of night around me, though the sun was high in the 
heavens. Except Helen, Bran was the only living thing near 
me that I regarded ; and in a^few days from this time, Bran» 
who scarcely ever left me, died at my feet. I will not re-^ 
cord the degree in which I lamented him. In the deepest 
wilderness I could scarcely have been more alone. The few 
families within a visiting distance called, but I saw them not. 
They sent me invitations, but I refused to accept them ; and 
they very properly molested me no farther. 

That world, which it is sometimes so difficult to Renounce, 
on the first hint, scruples not to cast us away ; afld, let our 
conduct be guided either by whim or misery, if we evince 
the wish to shake it off, there is no second effort needful to 
effect it. 
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Oira only fricDd would not thus be thrown from me. 
Colonel Forbee, on the plea of haTiog been mj fttber's 
friend, continued to come, in despite of denial ; and when 
he found that I steadily persisted in not seeing him, be 
wrote, and, in the name of broken friendship, first repibached 
ne, and then required an explanation of my inconsistency. 
I tried to answer these letters, but could not. He cams 
again, and I saw him. For some moments he gazed on me 
seriously and tenderly : he led me to a seat, sat down beside 
me, and tears were in his eyes as he said, ^< What is the 
matter V* 

I was too sensible of his sympathy to give a distinct 
reply ; but I attempted to articulate, ** I do not know." 

He rose from his seat, and stood before me. *^ Can I 
serve you ? Is there any thing that I or any other person 
can do to make you happy ?" 

*« No." 

** You are miserable ?" 

I gave no answer. • 

** And you deny me your confidence ?" 

** I cannot give it." 

*^ What, if I were to claim it ? If I were to tell you that I 
deserve it ?" 

*« It would make no difference." 

'^ If I were to ask it, to implore it for your own sake ?— 
for your mother's ?" 

Again I did not answer. The stone-like apathy which 
seemed to have taken possession of my heart gave way be- 
fore the mention of my mother's name, and I wept. 

Colonel Forbes took my hand, — he looked on me, as I 
thought, benignantly and kindly. I felt as an erring daugh- 
ter in the presence of an offended but indulgent father. I 
did not attempt to withdraw my hand. I looked up to him) 
as if to procure by my looks that pity and forgiveness for 
which I could not ask. I knew not indeed why, but I had 
that tremulous sensitiveness about me so utterly inconsistent 
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irith reason, which equally dreads condemnation or kindness, 
and can no more bear unmerited censure from the meanest 
and the worst, than deserved reproach from the wisest and 
the best. My sins had been against myself. Colonel 
Forbesy I knew, could have nothing against me ; yet now» 
before him, I felt as a culprit who has some undiscovered 
guilt lodged in his bosom. He again began : 

*• You weep, my dear Miss Forrester ! Why are you 
dius alone ? Why is Henrietta not with you ?" 

'' Because I wish to be alone/' 

•* And have you no friend you could summon to be with 
you, — to watch over you, — to take care of you, now you so 
greatly need it ?" 

•' None." 

That one word, so full of desolation, I pronounced calmly 
and forcibly ; but there was a tightness as of a cord around 
my heart when I said it, and I involuntarily started from 
my seat and moved towards an open window, as if instinctively 
guided to seek that relief which I so much required. I 
almost gasped for breath as I attempted to add : *^ I beseech 
you to leave me." 

But I could not speak ; and as I stood, I endeavoured 
to recover my self-possession, and to banish self-engrossing 
thoughts. If the power had been mine, sufficient time was 
granted me, for many minutes appeared to elapse before 
Colonel Forbes again addressed me. He in the mean time, 
as I aflerward remembered, by the rapidity and inequality 
of his movements as he paced the room, by his quivering lip 
and unsettled eye, betrayed many symptoms of deep and 
powerful agitation. I thought it was forme he felt; and 
while my heart silently thanked him, I began to meditate 
bow I could efface from his mind the painful impression 
which my appearance and manner had made. 

But he approached me, and by the words he uttered gave 
a very different direction to my thoughts. In language 
rapid, broken, fervent, and impassioned, he poured out to me 
an avojral of his love, and implored me to give him a right 
to be near me. 

The astonishment which at the time rendered me incapa- 
ble of interrupting him, renders it equally impossible for me 
to give a detailed account of what he uttered ; but I could 
distinguish, blended with those flattering and endearing 
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epithets that affection suggests and its language admits, and 
which were more unpleasing to mc than they were perhaps 
ever before to woman's ear, — the plea of long, very loDg 
attachment, — the painful and persevering silence he had 
observed, founded on his belief that my affections were 
engaged — his dread of refusal and losing my friendship aod 
society, — and finally the disparity in our ages, — the contrast 
of himself as he stood, a weather-beaten soldier, who had 
numbered more than fidy years, with my youth and beauty. 

But there I broke from him : — as tlie words, the jarring 
words, youthf beauty, fell upon my ear, I snatched away my 
hand, whicli he had held, and burst into a wild, frightful, and 
hysterical laugh. The mockery, the cruel mockery, that it 
seemed, to apply such terms to me ; — to me, who saw my- 
self as a thing to be scorned, despised, and trampled on ;^ 
but I will not attempt to describe what I then was in my 
own eyes, or how forcibly, and with what deep pain, the 
being he had conjured up and seemed to worship, struck on 
my heart in opposition with the image already there. But 
all grief has its delirium ; and in mine, I had wept over de- 
parted youth and perished beauty, as though the one had 
not been perishable, and the other intended to endure. 

Now, I thank my God, 1 too can speak with astonish- 
ment (such as doubtless will be felt by many), that a crea- 
ture destined to immortality could so lament what must 
finally die within the tomb, however long it may resist the 
attacks of time. Now, too, I can do more justice to the 
generous kindness, the disinterested ofiers of the noble- 
minded individual before whom I stood, than I could do 
then ; yet, the alarm spread over his features even then 
touched me ; I could not bear to be the cause of pain ; not 
that I imagined it possible for him or any one to feel as I 
had felt, to suffer as I had suffered ; for who, in severe grief, 
ever ascribes to another the same power of feeling and of 
suffering which they possess ? But there was a faint simi- 
larity in our destinies perceptible to me, that awoke my 
sympathy, and excited my compassion ; and, to give him 
relief, I laid before him in few words my whole heart's his- 
tory, my whole life's devotion — " I too have loved !" 

Could I have spoken more, and added, '^ And am not 
loved again," I should have done so : but more was need- 
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less. The whole truth was reTealed to him in what I had 
uttered^ 

" Can it be ? — Is it possible ?" were the only words which 
he seemed to have the power of pronouncing in reply. 
" Yet,*' he added, after a pause, "it was on this suspicion 
only that I spoke :■ — on what other could I have dared to 
hope ? But let me be grateful, most grateful, that you con- 
sider me not unworthy of your confidence— now 1 press my 
suit no farther." 
" Now ! — oh ! never ! — ^never I" 

" Then, never be it ! — If to have it so will make you calm. 
Oh ! Constance Forrester ! how you are changed ! — yet, 
you never were so dear to me as at this bitter hour ! — Must 
I give you up ? — I cannot ; forgive me, but I cannot !" 

'* Do you wish to render me more wretched ? I thought 
it impossible — but yoif do. O that you would but leave 
me!" 
" I will — I will : — say only, that I may write to you." 
•' If you wish it." 

** That you will reply to what I write ?" 
" If I can." 

" That you will see me when I come ?'* 
** Sometimes." 

^^ Enough." Before I could again speak, he had quitted 
me ; and when he had done so, it seemed to me as a dream 
that I had seen him, so quickly did I relapse into the train of 
thought and feeling which his arrival and presence had dis- 
turbed. * 

Yet the recollection of the words he had spoken, the no- 
bleness of affection he had displayed, crossed my mind at 
intervals ; and in the analysis which I have since endeavoured 
to make of feelings which sometimes actuated me on un- 
usual occasions, it appears to mo that even I, sunk and de- 
pressed as I had been, weaned as I considered I was from 
the world and all that it contained, was not yet so dead to 
vanity but that incense offered there could for a passing mo- 
ment lessen the bitterness of my reflections, and allay the 
quick pulsations of my heart. 

But this did not last : I was glad to be rescued, though 
but for an instant, from the heavy oppression which my own 
sense of inferiority gave birth to. I smiled at the idea of 
the language of love being spoken to one who had taken so 



low a place in the scale of creation as I had done, and I be- 
lieTe I thought with some complacency, that my humility had 
gone too far. This however was all : I gave no considera- 
tion to the attachment of Colonel Forbes separated from this 
view of myself, and once only thought of him in conjunc- 
tion with Edward Hamilton. ^* How different ! — how verj 
different!'* I murmured ; but oh! strange and inexplicable 
mystery of the human soul, as I did so, the words which I 
had intended as exaltation to the one and stern justice to the 
other, even while 1 repeated them, brought back Edward 
Hamilton to my heart, arrayed in the graces of youth, per- 
fect in moral beauty, and towering above all others in mental 
excellence, and I continued, in bitterness, the meaning of 
my exclamation altogether changed — <' Different ! — Tes, 
different indeed — but who could ever stand a comparison 
with Aim.'" 

And this, after daily, hourly efforts to banish him for ever 
from my remembrance ! — to come back to this, after mental 
struggles which had promised some success ! — Oh ! surely 
the worst and most fearful consequence attendant on an ill- 
fated or misplaced attachment, is the miserable conviction, 
not only that the heart has lost repose, but that the mind has 
lost its power. 

Mine, alas ! was completely changed : I had gained the 
vantage-ground of truth, so highly extolled, so frequently 
desired, and I wished that I had never known it. To me it 
was pre-eminence of pain. I beheld nothing from it but 
a dreary and rugged prospect The scene which my vain 
and Battering hopes, false opinions, and deceitful fanciesi had 
decorated with so much beauty, had become as barren as a 
sea-beat rock. It was as if the jQnest scene in nature had 
been suddenly stripped of its verdure, of the trees that 
adorned, and the streams that gave it fertility. Nothing re- 
mained — nothing ; my mind had sunk to the shrunken thing 
that the human intellect must become, where the imagination 
has been unduly cultivated or indulged — and there seemed 
no remaining interest for it in this life, no resting-place for 
it upon earth. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. ^ 

I HAVE in no degree exaggerated the absolute incapacity 
to exertion, or the worse than supine indifference to enjoj* 
ment, into which I had fallen. Letters, the receipt of which 
had formerly been so pleasurable to me, even when from 
persons comparatively indifferent, now, from the few I re- 
garded, neither excited my curiosity nor awakened my at- 
tention. Many lay before me from Mrs. Elphinstone and 
Colonel Forbes, with their seals unbroken, or, if opened« 
unread, c^ uncomprehended. Even those from Henriettay 
sweet and amiable, as I allow them to be, were permitted to 
arrive without acknowledgment ; without one reflection on 
the candour of mind, or affectionate disposition which they 
evinced. When I wrote to her, I expressed the love and 
anxiety that I really felt for her, without attempting to reply 
to any thing she had written. 

My heart had so long voluntarily dwelt on one only ob- 
ject, that from habit alone, if affection had been utterly ex- 
tinguished, it would, I think, still have turned towards the 
same. I was at times ready to inquire if some spirit were 
not ever near me, to keep this image constantly before me. 
I have distractedly stretched out my arms and beat the air 
around me with my hands, to ascertain if I were really alone. 
In the full light of day I liave done this, as well as in the 
darkness of the night. But, what that is mad or foolish, 
weak or wicked, have I not at some moments either done or 
thought? 

My fondness had made me ^^ superstitious to him" — it has 
made me, as it has made others, ^^ almost forget my prayers 
to worship him ;" and the love which I had fostered so ten- 
derly changed at length into a demon to betray or to de- 
stroy me. For a time it weakened the mysterious association 
of my soul with its Creator, — overcame alike all dutiesr, 
earthly and heavenly, — divided me from this world, without 
uniting me to another. Yet there was a stillness in my sor- 
row which I thought without example : unfettered as I was 
by the presence of others, it seemed to me extraordinary 
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that I did not indulge it. For days together, my eyes were 
more free from tears than those of the happy ; for they often 
weep for others, and sometimes for their own cxceediogf 
blessedness. Yet, for whole hours I could sit immoveable 
with every memorial of EMward Hamilton around me ; thus 
cherishing, though the delusions of hope were over, every 
impression that had given them birth, every relic that had 
kept them alive. Let no one who has become the slave of 
passion desire uncontrolled liberty of action ; better, far 
better, to be chained to the wills of others, than exposed to 
the dangers of solitude, and the unrestrained indulgence of 
our own wilful and erring imaginations. The heart must be 
duly penetrated with religious hope, before even our own 
resources are at our command, or beneficence itself can be- 
come a consolation. I oflcn felt rov freedom an affliction 
to me, my memory a reproach, and my wealth an ally 
against me. 

*^ I like to be under restraint," said a maniac, ^< for then 
I can do what I please," — in the same spirit I sometimes 
wished to be under control, in order that I might become 
less accountable in my own eyes. 

In what this state of wretchedness would have ended, had 
I not been roused to something like exertion, — whether in 
complete misanthropy, in entire alienation of mind, or mere 
apathy of heart, it is not material to inquire. It is rational 
to believe that it could not have long continued what it was; 
and I can now acknowledge with a grateful, and, I hope, a 
subdued heart, that the one added drop of bitterness to the 
cup which I had been made to drink of, was not only ser 
viccable but necessary to me. It was as gall when this 
was added, but prevented, I think, the whole from being 
fatal to me. 

Lady Harvey, a few weeks after Henrietta had joined her, 
wrote to inform me that she intended passing part of her 
autumn at Leamington. It was so very soon after her apol- 
ogy for not inviting me to visit her also, because of my dis- 
like to Bath, that she deemed it necessary to put on some 
additional armour of defence ; and her epistle was filled 
with a list of the people at Leamington, to account fur the 
small lodgings she had been obliged to put up with, which 
alone were vacant, and not even large enough to accommo- 
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date her own limited establishment. She regretted this 
greatly, as she might otherwise have hoped to see me, &c. 

I soon set Lady Harvey's mind at rest, by assuring her, 
that I meant not to quit Eden Grove. And as I smiled over 
the pettiness, so easily detected, in her httle plans and ma- 
noeuvres, I half envied her her consistency, and wished that 
I could be as faithful to myself, to my own character, as she 
had been to hers. 

Their arrival at Leamington was soon announced to me ; 
and in one of Henrietta's fii'st letters, this paragraph ar- 
rested my attention. ** Mr. Hamilton is here" (for with 
Henrietta he had always hitherto been Mr, Hamilton), and 
there followed some few words which had afterward been 
carefully erased. I read this whole letter with attention, 
and avidity ; but there was nothing farther in it to satisfy 
either, or furnish food for conjecture, till this concluding 
sentence. — " I cannot tell you, my dear Constance, how 
greatly I wish you were here : if indeed I could, I almost 
think you would come." 

I however took no notice of this wish when I wrote ; and 
the only effect of the information I had received discovera- 
ble to myself was, an impatience for the arrival of letters 
from Henrietta. I experienced, too, a sensation of disap- 
pointment when there were none, which I had not thought 
myself capable of feeling. The laconic sentence of, ** Mr. 
Hamilton is here," often recurred to me as remarkable and 
particular ; and in the many constructions which I put upon 
it, I could scarcely fail of sometimes approaching the truth. 
The thought of his marrying, and of his marrying Henrietta, 
oAen crossed me, and at times I persuaded myself I could 
bear it, nay, that I even wishedit ; at others, it was the most 
insufferable torment to me, and I would not believe it possi- 
ble that so great an additional trial awaited me. The sus- 
pense which I was in aroused me to a state of more active 
but more healthful suffering. I had now something to fear, 
something to divert me from the past ; and I began to busy 
myself with plans, and to think how I could avert this 
dreaded evil. What, if I were instantly to fetch Henrietta 
home ? or wait until my consent were asked, and then with- 
hold it ? Either scheme was feasible ; but with the vacilla- 
tion of mind that seldom fails to succeed any great excite- 
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ment, I ioclined lint to one, and then to the other, till tiit 
former was bejood my power, and the latter scarcely left 
within it. 

A Tery short letter from Henrietta, and a Tery long one 
from Lady Hanrey, put me in complete possession of tht 
leading facts : they were so characteristic, that, as I read 
them, I could see tbe blushes — the tears — the tremors of 
the one ; — the smiles of triumph, importance, and satisfac- 
tion of the other ; — and I am greatly afraid, that the idea of 
Lady Harvey's pity and unpleasant elation of tone and spirits, 
made a deeper impression upon me than the simple and na- 
turally expressed agitation of poor Henrietta's exceeding 
happiness. Could it indeed be so ? — Was it possible, in 
such a moment, to experience mingled feelings t-Ao be 
vulnerable to petty malice and dislike, when such an over- 
whelming tide ^of sorrow broke upon me ? To act from 
mixed and cojrupt motives, instead of from noble principle 
and generous affection ? I am afraid to ask it ; but I will 
insert the letters, and thereby leave this point to the decisisa 
of others ; or rather I will insert part of Lady Harvey's, 
who, though in general detesting the task of writing, was 
on this occasion verbose and diffuse, as though she thought 
she could never say enough on so fertile and agreeable a 
subject. 

*^ You will, I think, be very much surprised at what I 
have to relate, my dear Miss Forrester ; though, I assure 
you, I was not in the least surprised, having long expected 
that it would take place ; and now that it has happened, maj 
say so, — having promoted it to the utmost. At the same time, 
I must (Confess, I once thought Mr. Hamilton was attached 
to you^ and so I told him yesterday ; but you shall hear. 
When first we arrived at Leamington, we saw his name 
among the list of subscribers at the pump room, and at 
Bisset's ; and Henrietta said, she thought it was in the hand- 
writing of the Mr. Hamilton she knew, and I was tolerably 
sure it was that of the Mr. Hamilton I bad known ; besides, 
Mrs. Gordon had told me he was to be here. I desired 
Henrietta, when she inserted our names, to do so in large 
characters, that they might be seen ; and this I did for the 
benefit of Mr. Hamilton, as well as of other people ; but, 
to say the truth, Mrs. Gordon had hinted to me that he very 
much admired Henrietta, and she very sensibly observed, 
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tbat if he made her an offer, she ought to accept him, taking 
into consideration the immense number of girls of mora 
than equal fortune with Henrietta, to be married, and who« 
as she said, were really like sharks, ready to catch at tho 
first prey that offered, and the very small number of men 
who wish to marry. I said nothing of all this to Henrietttf 
nor of my former suspicion of his having been attached to 
5foti, for that would make it so very singular ; but I waa 
anxious that he should call on us, and considered it very foiw 
tunate that, having known him years ago, and all his history^ 
I could explain the intimacy which would in all likelihood 
take place between us, to the satisfaction of any one who 
might remark it. Still, for days, he came not, and I began 
to think he had quitted lieamijigtDn, when by the greatest 
good luck we met him in the grounds of Warwick Castle. 
He was alone, and returned with us, riding by the side of 
the carriage, and talking to me all the way of former timeii 
and how much much he had been surprised at Henry's mar- 
riage. And when we arrived at Leamington, I invited him 
to dine with us ; and my maid having learned from his ser- 
vant that he always went very early to the well (which was 
the reason we had never before seen him), I contrived the 
next morning to go very early too ; and when I found ho 
was there, I told him I had been ordered to rise early by my 
medical attendants ; and we all three walked and talked to- 
gether for some time, till old Lord Tiverton, and his sister 
Lady Anne Courtenay, came ; I then sat down to talk to 
them, and left Ilenrietta and Mr. Hamilton to walk by them- 
selves. This was repeated every morning for several weeks ; 
and as he most frequently breakfasted with us, he was gene* 
rally included in our arrangements for the day, and two or 
three times we went again to Warwick, twice to Kenil- 
worth, and once to Stratford-upon-Avon. At length he be- 
gan to talk of his departure, and I began to be afraid, as ho 
did not come forward with proposals, that I might have been 
doing Henrietta harm, and keeping other people at a dis- 
tance ; for she is acknowledged to be by far the prettiest 
girl here. So I yesterday attacked Mr. Hamilton on his 
regard for you, and told him all the particulars of your 
father's will, and that I supposed hfi was now going to pro- 
pose to you, and I also told him, that if such were bis in- 
tentions, he had better go away directly, and leave Heori- 
VoL, II.— 13 
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6ttt» for that he might ^nd it an awktcard circumstance to 
marry one sister after having wan the affections of the other. 
He isked me impetuously what I meant, and as I did not 
think it right to commit Henrietta any farther, I told him 
that I left it to him, as a man of honour, to find out what I 
meant ; jet that the advice I gave him was, to leave Leam- 
ington immediately. He said not another word, but went 
out of the house without even saying <^ Good morning." la 
the evening, however, he came again, and I pretended to 
have neglected writing to you, and said, I would go and do 
80, and return in five minutes ; I did not, however, return for 
nearly half an hour ; and when I did, (only think, how for- 
tunate it was, Miss Forrester, that I had left them), — Hen- 
rietta was standing by thcf side of Mr. Hamilton, her head 
leaning against his arm ; and as the door opened she darted 
to the window, and Mr. Hamilton came forward to meet 
me as I would have retreated, led me to a seat, and told me 
he was the happiest man in the world. He proposed wri- 
ting to you to ask your consent, but I offered to do it for 
him ; he thanked mc, and said he would then defer doing so 
till your approbation was obtained, for that you were so good 
and so kind, and loved Henrietta so dearly, as she had told 
him, that he was not as much afraid as he ought to be of 
being refused. 

" And now, my dear Miss Forrester, pray write directly; 
or, if you can come and would be satisfied with your ser- 
vants being out of the house, I think I could accommodate 
you at the present moment. Having always felt as a mother 
towards Henrietta, it is a great satisfaction to me to havo 
been so successful in acting like one." ' 

Henrietta's letter I have said was brief, and without the 
aid of Lady Harvey's, would have scarcely been intelligible : 
it ran thus : — 

*' Mt deabest Constance — You will not believe it— oh ! 
I can scarcely yet believe it myself ;--^Mr. Hamilton — ^but 
Lady Harvey will tell you every thing ; for I know not how 
to write. Only come to me, — do come to me, my dear, dear 
Constance^ and 1 will tell you all." 

*' Tell you all !" — Poor Henrietta ! when you wrote those 
words, how far were you from suspecting how much — toO 
much — was the little all I filready knew. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

To talk of tears is nothing) — to shed them freely and 
abundantly is comparatively little, — but to feel in heayy sor- 
row that the hour for weeping is not yet arrived, — that an 
interval of time must elapse before you dare indulge in.grie^ 
and that, with the first tears you shed, all strength, all reso- : ' 
lution must give way — is pain, beyond the power of Ian- ^^ 
guage to describe. . A few came to my eyes as I held in my ■ 
hand the letters which I have given in the preceding chapter ; 
but they wer^ very few, and I felt that each must or ought 
ta be the last. 

I had sometimes wished for such a moment, — to my ima- 
gination it had seemed a proper crisis to a destiny like mine : 
— I had even planned how I would act, — what I would say ; 
but, in such arrangements, I was to have been the chief 
Agent ; — I had not calculated upon the intervention or de- 
sign of others any more than I had contemplated the posi- 
tive increase of misery which it must prove to me. It had 
come, and all that I was capable of feeling or of knowing 
was, that I must act, — that I had to blind the eyes of others ; 
— and, if I could not deaden, or silence my^wn heart — 
feign a happiness I could never feel, — ^be outwardly calm 
when inwardly distracted, — seem gentle, kind, and loving, 
with every traitorous passion up in arms against me. Oh ! 
how I spurned the thought — to seem, and not to he, — ^to con- 
strain my own frank nature to tread in the paths of crook- 
edness and dissimulation ! Could nothing save or spare 
jne ? No, — it must be done, and done quickly. 

Yet, even with this strong conviction on my mind, I could 
not write either to Henrietta or Lady Harvey. I read their 
letters again and again ; and after saying over that of Hen- 
rietta aUiousand times " Go ? — I cannot go ;" at length or- 
dered my carriage to be in readiness with the earliest dawn 
of morning, to convey me to Leamington. 

^^ To fetch home Miss Henrietta, I hope, ma'afi ?" said 
Helen. 

13* 
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<' I do not know ; for Mils Henrietta is going to be mar- 
ried, Helen/' 

And it is strange, the relief I derived from uttering these 
few words. 

*' Oh, ma'am ! and who to ?" 

<' Mr. Hamilton, Helen." 

'< Mr. Hamilton, ma'am ! Why I always thought," she 
replied in so broad an accent of astonishment, that I felt I 
had been imprudent in the communication I had made. And 
without the addition of <^ what she had thought," I was left 
in no doubt that Helen's suspicions had inclined io the same 
^direction as my own hopes. I felt so convinced of this, 
that I resolved not to take her with me. 

This one effort of my strength imboldcned roe : I found 
I could speak of this event. Surely then I might write 
about it, and I instantly addressed a few lines to Colonel 
Forbes, v^ho ha<l been one of the executors of my father's 
will, informing him of it, and requesting him to take the ne- 
cessary steps to secure to Henrietta double the fortune my 
father had bequeathed to her. I was so much better when 
I had (lone this, breatlied so much more freely, that had I 
not been exceedingly desirous of appearing only just, and of 
steering clear of -all that could draw down remark or admo- 
nition, 1 could willingly in that hour have bestowed on her 
all that I possessed. I had a kind of instinctive preposses- 
sion, that in any degree to exceed moderation, to be what 
the world could- call generous, would go farther to betray 
me, than perhaps any other tiling ; and I forbore the risk. 

But when the letter was actually despatched, and the 
slight degree of self-satisfaction which I had experienced 
had worn away, I was lefl to suffer all the fierce extremes 
of a rebellious and despairing heart. I could stretch my 
thoughts over the space of lime immediately before me 
until Henrietta's marriage, and could think of the manifold 
trials to which I should be exposed in that interval ; but be- 
yond that event there seemed no future for me, except when 
at times I checked the inclination to weep, by saying, 
•* Then, I shall have time, as well as cause, for weeping." 

I wandered out towards the evening. It had been a sul- 
try autumnal day ; and when Helen saw me attved for 
walking, she hoped I was not going far from the bouse, be- 
cause the sky looked still stormy. I for the first time ob- 
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served that it was so. And as I looked up, I rejoiced in the 
circumstance ; for while it threatened thunder and rain, and 
*^lightning*» awful power," there was a stillness, a breath- 
lessness in the air, that looked like a suspension of life, and 
which you felt could not endure ; and I found in the whole 
a resemblance to myself — what I then was, and what I 
should be. 

Helen continued her entreaties that I would not go be- 
yond the gravel walk before the windows, for it wotUd cer^ 
tainly soon thunder again. 

« Again !" 

*^ Oh yes, ma'am ! did you not hear it ? — the heaviest and 
loudest we have had this year." 

" True, true ! I had forgotten." And I turned from 
Helen. My task of hypocrisy was begun. I had heard no 
thunder — ^knew of no storm ; but was forced, in order ta 
keep up appearances, to utter an indirect falsehood to my 
own servant. 

I went beyond the boundary which Helen had prescribed, 
and soon found myself by the same birch-tree against which 
I had been leaning when I had heard the carriage approach 
which was to convey Edward from me. I recalled the 
misery of that hour and all my subsequent unhappiness, till . 
my mother had assured me of his love : — every event of my 
life passed in review before me, almost every hope of my 
heart. My senses, that seemed to have been so dead when 
the thunder-storm was passing, were now acutely and pain- 
fully alive. No refined apprehensions of the future, no con- 
centrated view of the past, drew me from the miserable pres- 
ent. I sometimes said, " Why did I not die ? — Of what 
value has my life been to myself or others ?" — But oftener 
than either, I said, '• Why do I live ?" 

In the mean time the rain fell in torrents, but It was not 
till the servants approached me with cloaks and umbrellas, 
that I discovered I was wet to the skin. Their respect of 
manner reminded me that I had to fill the part of the Hon» 
Miss Forrester. And as the storm abated, I walked on in 
this consciousness. But nothing can long divert the un- 
happy from their miseries. There is nothing in ourselves 
which can do this, not even in those extraneous advantages 
which, by rabing us in outward appearance above our fel- 
low*creature8y are so flattering to our self-love, that, on this 
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account alone, they would be valued, if tfaej offered no more 
•olid adfantages. 

The rain had ceased, and a few stars were Tisible abote 
the horizon : I looked upon them, and thought that 
Uke them I might be gazed on with wonder and eoTj, 
and respect — and that like them, e?en I, might have venera- 
tiouj but no rest. No words can indeed convey what at times 
I experienced in my ardent desire for repose. The feeling 
was vehement, ungovernable, and consuming, and, but that it 
can only spring from an unsettled and worn-out heart, would 
in itself be a serious and heavy affliction. The mind in 
which it dwells can know no rest. 

That one night, how peaceful did everything seem in con- 
trast to myself! I could see the spire of the village church 
rise above the ground in which my mother was buried ; but 
as my thoughts that way tended, it seemed to me that even 
the grave could not give roe the peace and quiet which I 
desired. I watched, and wept, and prayed alternately ; and 
if that might be called sleep in which I seemed not for one 
instant to lose a sense of misery, I also slept — and in the 
morning took the road for Leamington. 

Rapidity of motion had on many former occasions given 
me temporary happiness, however depressed in spirits ; but 
now, it was wholly ineffectual. If I cast my eye over the 
landscape, it was not to admire — I no longer sought with 
almost childish eagerness to distinguish and give a name to 
Dbjects scarcely discernible in the far-off valleys or the dis- 
tant mountain top. I could not now watch the curling smoke 
from scfme retired hamlet, and let my heaiit and imagination 
tiescend together to happy homes and cheerful bosoms. For 
me, the earth was " disenchanted" — bereaved of all its lus- 
tre and all its beauty. And when night came on, which it 
did long before my journey was ended, and I raised my eyes 
to the heavens, it seemed to me no wonder that man should 
seek the skies, — at once so bright, so fair, so full of light 
and splendour, — while the earth is so dark, so void, so Ml 
of misery. 

The glad voice of Henrietta greeted my arrival ; ** It is, 
it IS Constance." In one moment she had loclbed me in her 
iirms, — in another, Edward Hamilton had folded me to his 
lieart. Even Lady Harvey kissed me. I had been hoped 
for, expected, conjectured about, given up, and when I did 
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-arrive, I was caressed and welcomed, as if all their hopes of 
happiness centered in me, and I had voluntarily come to 
fulfil them. It was a moment of emotion, and of tears to all. 
Mine therefore passed unnoticed ; and as I put Henrietta's 
hand into that of Edward Hamilton, they both together mur- 
mured, ** Dear, kind Constance !" 

Lovely as I had always thought her, Henrietta had never 
before appeared to me so surpassingly fair. There was a 
sensibility spread over her countenance which she had never 
before possessed. Timid, tremulous when with Edward, 
she had grown assured and confiding in her manner to others. 
The sentiment that inspired her might be read in her everj 
look, and heard in every gentle tone of her voice. Edward 
Hamilton, as lie gazed on her, looked like a creature raised 
beyond this world in his hopes and feelings ; and the mel- 
ancholy which I had observed in him, and, long before hia 
return to England, had considered as a part of himself, was 
no longer discernible. I observed all this ; but how I could 
bear it, how I did bear it, is inexplicable, even to myself. 
I no longer feared betraying what I suffered, which I had 
before dreaded so extremely. On the contrary, everybody 
seemed so fully occupied with their own thoughts, that when 
with any of them, even with Lady Harvey only, I felt per- 
fectly secure from detection. Still, when alone, I had some- 
times a horrible feeling, amounting almost to suifocation, as 
if my grief could no longer be opposed, but that like a tor- 
rent, it would come and bear all before it. It often passed 
away one hour, only to return the next with redoubled vio- 
lence. My knees have sunk suddenly under me ; my hands 
have been involuntarily raised and clenched while brief tones 
of misery have escaped me. I became both afraid of and 
apprehensive for myself. 

I can weep as I detail all this ; if I did noty it were indeed 
impossible to detail it, for my heart has been long, very long 
overcharged ; but the tears that now fall freely as summer 
rain were then pent up as fountains within me. At the time, 
I felt this to be so much a reality, that I have sometimes 
said, ** I have surelv an accumulation of water upon my 
heart." '' 

But grief, silent, secret grief, while it oflen deprives the 
mind of all active energy, will as often increase its passive 
power. I can now comprehend, from my own stillness of 
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WMTOWy how the intrtjry amid acute torments, could remiia' 
famnoreahle as the stake to which he was attached, and 
|Mrtly understand, from my own occasional bursts of painful 
meniment, the unnatural sallies of mirth in which some ba- 
inan beingfs hate indulged in the midst of agonies and bo^ 
rorsy which seem only calculated to wither erery h<^>e, and 
•▼en to ha?e repelled every desire to resist. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

If I had ever doubted the different measurement of time 
made use of by the miserable and the happy, many opportu- 
nities were afforded me, during my stay at LeamingteO) of 
deciding the question. My mind, though in subjection and 
affliction, had arrived at that state which is thought fearful 
and alarming in prosperity, when there is much to fear and 
nothing to be wished for, — when many turns of fate might 
have made me worse off than I was, and none could ba?e 
rendered me better, — and 1 acquired all that impatient 
eagerness for the flight of time which such a state of feel- 
ing would most naturally occasion. I had before faintly expe- 
rienced it ; but now, when the striking of a clock announced 
the hour, while Edward and Henrietta exclaimed — *' Can 
it be possible ! — Is it indeed so late ?" I of>en mentally 
ejaculated, " Is it then no later ? How can I while away 
the unutterable heaviness of these coming hours which I 
thought already passed T' 

I had but one resource, and, such as k was, it never (ailed 
ne, — namely, to listen to Lady Harvey's suggestions of what 
would be most becoming to Henrietta, and where the 
cheapest purchases could be made, whom to commission, and 
whom to employ. But when she found that I could not only 
give orders expeditiously and liberally, but that I meant to 
be alone answerable for every expense, her economy entirely 
subsided ; and her expressions, ^* Lowest in price, and great- 
est bargain," began to be exchanged for ^^ the best that 
could be procured, or most fashionable that could be made.'' 

I really derived temporary pleasure and relief from giving 
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these orders, — ^in listening to and adopting her superlatives* 
I sometimes smiled when I remarked her generosity in dis- 
posingy or rather in suggesting the dbposal» of what was 
mine ; and when I detected, amid her extreme care in guard* 
ing what was her own, her prevailing wish to have the credit 
of all that was expended, I never opposed her ; and she often 
observed, by way of compliment, that I knew nothing of the 
value of money. 

But I will hasten over these days. To outward appear- 
ance, they were only marked by the most unvaried same- 
ness, yet presented to me many varieties of wretchedness. 
I had sometimes necessarily to listen to Edward, as he de- 
tailed his future plans, to give him my opinion on his place 
of residence or the extent of his establishment, and often 
when scarcely knowing what I uttered. I had even to op- 
pose with gratitude and affection the frequent proposal of 
both, that I would live with them. To hear Henrietta's 
entreaties first on the subject, and then her gentle reproaches 
that I would not heed them ; and finally her assurances that 
she had made it a stipulation with Edward that I should live 
with them, and that he had never opposed it, though he had 
expressed much doubt and fear that it miglit not be perfectly 
agreeable to me ; I could almost claim merit to myself for 
the intensity of affection which I at such moments expe- 
rienced towards Henrietta. 

I was so glad still to be loved ; and when she said, as she 
once did, *^ Oh, Constance ! what shall I do without you ?" 
I was tempted for an instant to believe that my presence 
would be actually necessary to the completion of her hap- 
piness. 

Edward left us, and I was thus freed from some restraint. 
He went to London to make the necessary preparations for 
his marriage, and during his absence wrote as frequently to 
me as to Henrietta, while his protestations of friendship and 
esteem for me seemed as inexhaustible as those of his love 
for her. They were indeed so strongly expressed, so fre- 
quently repeated, I was so often his *' Dearest Constance" — 
his ^' beloved friend" — his ^' kind, his esteemed sister," that 
I once, in wild and bitter agony, exclaimed : ^* Esteem — 
black hate were better !" 

He had in the first instance refused the proposed addition 
to Henrietta's fortune ; but had been at length overruled by 
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Colonel Forbes : and nothing now remained to be arranged 
but the day. I was anxious for an early one, and, at vaj 
suggestion, Henrietta appoiutcd the first Thursday in Janu- 
ary. It was arranged that Edward should return to Leam- 
ington, and afterward accompany us to London a few weeks 
prior to the event. lie did so. I was connpelled to invite 
Ijady Harvey to go with us, and I also wrote to Colonel 
Forbes, to request him to act as father to Henrietta. I men- 
tioned what 1 hnd done to Kdward ; and, trivial as it must 
seem, I cannot forbear recording his well-remembered an- 
swer : ^^ Just as you like, Constance! I care*not who gives 
her to me, provided I receive her.*' And he caught her in 
bid arms wlicn lie had said this, and half-devoured her with 
kissep. As soon as sho could release herself from him, she 
turned to me, and strove to hide her blushing cheek and 
swimming eyes, by leaning On my bosom. Her very brow 
was crimson ; and Edward, to relieve her from her extreme 
distress, removed a few paces from us. I could feel her 
tears, and hear the gentle sob which she vainly strove to 
stifle ; and I whispered : *' Do you not then love him as your 
own soul ?" and she fervently ans\vered, " Better." 

I wept for a few moments with her ; but, oh ! the differ- 
ence in tears ! 

Nothing occurred to interrupt our arrangements but a 
letter from Mr. Leslie, to whom Edward had written, to beg 
him to perform the ceremony, requesting that if possible the 
day might be changed to the Thursday preceding, he having 
made a previous engagement for the one appointed. There 
were some messages to the bride elect, and wishes of hap- 
piness, accompanied by a due proportion of compliment on 
charms, virtues, and talents, which were at the time some- 
what inexplicable, Mr. Leslie never having seen Henrietta 
since she was a child. I had a vague suspicion at the time 
that he had meant them for me, and had some intention of 
writing to Mrs. Elphinstone, in order that no unpleasant 
remark might arise. But when I made the attempt, I found 
that I had not suflicient force of mind to proclaim at once 
.Ely own delusion and Edward's inconstancy. 

At length the day arrived — the new-married pair were to 
spend a short tirtie at a country seat of Mr. Gordon's ; Lady 
Harvey was to continue if she pleased in Harley-Street ; and 
I^ to go from the church down to Eden Grove, Edward 
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Hamilton had been particularly anxious that the wedding 
should be private, to the great annoyance of Lady Harvey, 
who had thrown aside her weeds on the occasion ; and, in 
compensation for this heavy disappointment, the distribution 
of favours, silver and ribbon, were left solely to her direction. 
Enviable woman ! — how busy, and how happy it rendered 
her ! — Yet, with the exception of herself, never was there, 
I think, so dismal a bridal; every object seemed to take a 
solemn colouring from the tone of my own mind. 

Colonel Forbes and M r< Leslie were the only strangers 
present ; and the latter, after addressing some strange and 
incomprehensible words to me, said to Edward Hamilton in 
my hearing, while his eye was resting on Henrietta — **It 
will not be very long, I fancy, before T, or some other worthy 
divine, shall be called upon to perform a similar office for 
yon pretty trembler." 

I could not resist my inclination to turn towards Edward, 
to observe if these words made any impression upon him. 
But he so instantly drew Mr. Leslie on one si<le and spoke 
a few words in his ear, that the opportunity was denied me. 
Yet I could see that he had been agitated, and I once met 
his eye bent on me inquiringly. His friend spoke to me 
once or twice ; but surprise or some powerful emotion 
seemed to have chained bis tongue. Colonel Forbes ad- 
dressed himself occasionally to Henrietta, but otherwise 
never raised his eyes from the newspaper which he held in 
his hand, and which he had in the first instance apologized 
for reading, by declaring that weddings were the most stupid 
meetings in the world. Lady Harvey had preserved some 
well-known jests, and gave occasional utterance to them ; 
but most of them ifell still-born from her lips, unacknowledged 
by any laugh but her own. 

Our breakfast was more a nominal than a real one, and 
everybody seemed relieved when watches were examined 
and compared, and it was declared time for the carriages to 
be ordered to the door. Before stepping into mine, Mr. 
Leslie approached me, and in a good deal of agitation hoped 
I would accept, of a verbal invitation from his sister, to visit 
her. I felt, I knew, that he had invented it, — but I feigned 
to believe him, and replied, as I took his hand, — '< Bear my 
best and most grateful love to her — but I cannot visit her 
now." 
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My heart nearly gate way aa I waa ipeakiog — bat in one 
more inataot I found myself aeated by Henrietta, my hands 
clasped in hers, and her lip upon my cheek, while she mar- 
inured a thousand benedictions upon me. Our abort drrra 
waa aoon over — the ceremony itself was soon oyer— greet- 
ings, salutitionsy and congratulations were soon orer. 
Henrietta wept wlien she parted from me, and was led to 
her carriage by Colonel Forbes ; and Edward Hamilton, as 
be led me to mine, said — ^* It makes me miserable, Con- 
stance, that you should be left alone^do change your miad 
and go with us.*' 

He paused for my answer ; — I had indeed considerable 
difficulty in replying faintly and abruptly — <' No — to Eden 
Grove." 

He lingered to repeat his farewell — to say that Henrietta 
should write to me — to hope that I would write to them im- 
mediately, — and to my impatient spirit it appeared as if he 
would never leave me. At length the door of my carriage 
was closed ; I drew down the blinds, and as I clasped my 
bands together and said ^' I am alone — ^I am alone!" ray 
tears burst forth to save my heart from breaking. May few 
comprehend their bitterness, or the relief they gave me! 
Yet 1 have lived to shed bitterer still ! 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Abrived in my desolate home, I charged Helen to let no 
one come near nic ; and, shutting myself up in my own 
apartment, gave unrestrained indulgence to that grief which 
in perspective had promised me consolation. I couldnot 
now complain that I had no power to weep, but that the 
exertion of this power, though seemingly necessary to my 
continuance in life, gave me no comfort — awakened not 
one ray of hope — inspired not, for an instant, the spirit of 
resignation, — that only shelter for a wretch so unhappy as I 
was ; all this, I believed, ought not to have occupieid my 
thoughts ; for to weep on till the tomb overshadowed me, 
seemed, as I then imagined, the only right disposal of my 
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life. Grief, I said, is a slow yet sure destroyer ; it witt do 
it! work, but when ? Would to God that I might forestall 
that lingering hour without incurring the dreadAil respousi* 
bility which it involves ! 

But even while thus spared by the mercy of Heaven from 
the crime of self-destruction, I shrunk not in contemplation 
from the moral suicide of withdrawing wholly from, the 
duties of life ; retreating alike from its cares, its interests* 
and affections, and entombing in self, and self alone, all en- 
nobling sensibilities and generous sympathies. . 

I had in fact already entered on this state of seclusion ; 
and while I was looking forward to it as something yet to 
come, an unexpected event proved to me that isolation had 
begun its work in me. At the end of some days Mrs. 
Elphinstone — pale and sorrowful, and shedding tears which 
I knew were for me and for my destiny — stood before me* 
She called me her dear Constance, her poor betrayed friend ; 
and even implored my forgiveness for her imprudent — her 
well-meant but imprudent communications ; and in the in- 
gratitude of my soul I said — *' Leave me ! — oh ! leave me ! 
Labour not to comfort me ! — I will not be comforted ! — I 
cannot, indeed, bear you to be near me !" 

" Leave you ! — never, Constance ! I have helped to de- 
ceive, to mislead you ! — deny it not, J know I have ! and 
may God forgive him who first deceived and misled me !— 
but I will not desert you ; — wretched girl ! you have aban- 
doned yourself, but I will not abandon you !" 

Still I only implored her again and again to quit me. I 
assured her, and with truth, that it was not to her I had dis- 
like, but to all things human ; and as my heart soflened 
somewhat towards her I thanked her, and told her I had 
onco loved her, and should, I doubted not, love her again, 
and that I would then send for her, or go to her ; but I 
begged her for the present to leave me to the natural in- 
dulgence of my grief; and, in order to give force to my sup- 
plications, I quoted my mother's death, and told her it had 
always been my belief, that had she been left alone, she 
might even now have lived. 

On this she consented to comply with my request ; and 
many days had elapsed before I knew that, though she 
quitted my presence, she still remained in my dwelling. 

The moment that I became acquainted with it was indeed 
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a memorable one. If not a changed, I was a more subdued 
being. I no longer rejected her presence, — I no longer 
■aid *^ I will not be comforted,*' but ^' why did you ever 
leave me ?" I clun^ to her, I knelt to her, I wept. I 
implored her to shield me, to aid me, to befriend me. But 
in vain ! She promised all and every thing I could ask : 
as my vague requests were granted I felt how empty — how 
useless they were. 

I had that morninsr opened a letter from Henrietta, re- 
ceived two days before ; and when I found myself really 
unable to answer it I had said — " Worse than this cannot 
be, — I must never hear from, never see her more." That 
letter was full of grateful tenderness to me, imploring me 
most earnestly to write to her, for that her happiness, other- 
wise so perfect, could not be complete until she heard from 
or saw mc. She was sure, she said, I did not know how 
sincerely Edward loved me, and that I little suspected bow 
frequently I was the subject of conversation between tbem. 

There was a postscript in Edward's handwriting, to tell 
me that Henrietta was really unhappy at not having heard 
from me, and urgently entreating me not to lose one post 
in writing to her. I did not mark the date of the letter 
which I had been reading, or I might {)OBsibly have had 
some faint anticipation of the event that occurred. I held 
it in my hand, and with the feebleness of imbecility or of 
idiocy, I contemplated the replying to it as a task beyond my 
power. 

I sat down in my own little study, — alas ! it no longer de- 
served its name — and one by one I took'cvery relic which I 
possessed of Edward Hamilton — or rather every vestige of 
my own foolish fond regard — and spread them before me. 
Not one was wanting ; — the miniature, with its broken 
frame and glass and rubbed-out colours; the letters of 
Edward to Mr. Leslie which I had received from Mrs. 
Elphinstone ; that heart of gold, so long prized by mc as an 
emblem of his own ; his drawings, his letters to my mother, 
the Sibyl and the Young Girl which he had thought like 
me — even to the dead heaths — all were there ; and as I 
surveyed them I said — '^ I will destroy them all ! it is 
criminal to keep them ! Is he not the husband of another ? 
— And that other ! — is she not my own, my only sister — the 
child of my mother ? Oh ! my God ! how wild and wicked 
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have I been to suffer such a marriage to take place ! — How 
can I expiate my errors and my sins ? Alas ! I must re- 
nounce her, be self-banished at once from her and from my 
country ! Yet, if so, may I not take these treasures with 
me ? — for I am sure I never can destroy them, — no, I could 
sooner snap the cords of ray own heart ! I will look upon 
them for the last time — but I never can destroy them !" 

And as I said this, I wept to think how the dearest and the 
best had been injured by my own rash hand. And as this 
transport of grief subsided, another came, mingled with 
shame that I should still dare to be so weak. I arose and 
paced that narrow room with wild, unmeasured steps ; then 
knelt and leaned my aching, burning head against the marble 
pillars of the mantelpiece, to cool it and to give it ease, but 
the feverish heat went not away : I could feel and almost 
hear the pulses of my brain beat forcibly against the hard, 
cold stone, which I had chosen for my pillow, yet their tu- 
mult ceased not. And as my dishevelled hair fell around 
me, I tore it with my hands in bitterness and pain. 

But, oh ! how . jddenly did all this violence give way ! — 
how, in one instant, was my spirit turned to d|p^e-like gen- 
tleness and timid fear I My door opened : I turned as I 
heard the sound, and beheld Edward Hamilton. With iu" 
stinctive caution I rushed to the table where my collected 
treasures lay, threw my arms across it, with the vain en- 
deavour of screening them from his view. Well might my 
distracted movement and unsettled appearance draw his at- 
tention to me and to them. He advanced towards me, pro- 
nounced my name, raised me gently from the inclined posi- 
tion which I had assumed, and looked fixedly upon me. As 
he did it, I felt that the sacred secret of my soul was re- 
vealed. I trembled as I stood — I strove in vain to speak — 
some words came to my thouglits, but I could not articulate. 

Indistinct exclamations escaped from Edward — and at 
length I heard him utter, '* Forgive me 1" The confusion 
of my mind was too great to admit of my even hearing all 
he said ; but I can well remember that he folded me to his 
heart, and, that as a gush of tears such as I had never before 
seen man weep, escaped him, he said, — ^* Yet, but to think 
how I did love you ! — Oh, Constance ! why did you deceive 
me ? — Unhappy girl ! my life must be henceforward more 
wretched than your own l*' 
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How wonderful ! — In spite of that irrevocable destinj 
which separated us for ever — notwithstanding all I had felt, 
and suffered, and resolved^ as he said, ^< / did love yon !" I 
thought all my suffering overpaid, — that no future grief could 
sting me as the past had stung ; and as I closed my stream- 
ing eyes and suffered my head to rest upon his bosom, I not 
only felt a degree of bliss beyond the power of language to 
describe, but when I could speak, murmured, — ^^I am 
happy." — My acquittal — my justification had, I thought, 
been just pronounced by himself. 

I could hear Edward echo and re-echo the only words that 
I bad spoken ; but by him they were uttered in tones of des- 
peration mingled with self-upbraidings, and epithets of ten- 
derness and pity applied to his wife and me, — for, in almost 
the same breath he exclaimed — " Dear Constance ! — Poor 
Henrietta I" 

At her name I quickly released myself from his hold ; 
some sudden force of body and of mind seemed imparted to 
mc which enabled me to speak and act. I took his hands 
in mine — I raised them to my lips — I made a silent appeal 
to Heaven %* strength to execute my purpose ; for to roe, 
though it was the only course to be pursued, it was like 
signing the death-warrant of all I loved — and, every time I 
strove to speak, my utterance seemed immediately and inex- 
plicably impeded. — Again I clasped his hands in mine ; I 
pressed them agiiinst my check, and my tears flowed over 
them as I said—" Bless you, Edward! — bless you! — now 
we meet no more !" 

I can with truth assert, that in the interval which preceded 
those words, I had made a solemn renunciation of my home 
and country for ever. — I anticipated no farther evil — but, as 
I turned from Edward — there stood the afflicted Henrietta- 
pale as deatli, trembling with agitation ; and as her eye met 
mine, she exclaimed with a look of wild despair, — "Ob, 
Constance !*' and turned from me. In vain I cried — " Come 
back, Henrietta — come back !" — In vain I made an effort 
to follow her — in vain implored Edward by signs to do so. 
He was alarmed for and would not leave me. My senses 
did not desert me : I could see^ and hear, and know, and 
feel what was passing, what had passed ; but I had neither 
strength to execute what I wished, nor power to say what I 
desired. The faculties of speech and motion seemed utterly 
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to have forsaken me. While in this painful state, a carriage 
droTe from the house, and Edward exclaimed, — *< Good 
heavens! that must be Henrietta!" And I too, when it 
was too late, could speak, — could say what I had wished, 
and for an instant upbraid the cruelty of her departure. 

** Unkind — mistaken Henrietta ! — from you I have not 
ileserved this!'' — And while I repeated these and similar 
expressions in bitter agony, I did not once revert to her dis- 
tress ; I gave no thought to the impression on her mind, or 
the fearful change from her height of happiness even to tem- 
porary doubt or pain. I was too unhappy to feel for another 
—the still, small voice of conscience was whispering within, 
that though the interview with Edward Hamilton had been 
unavoidable, my conduct in it had been my own — that I had 
failed to send him from me, or to leave him — that I had list- 
ened to the words ^^ I did lov^ you" with even culpable 
delight, had suflfered them to dwell Tike music on my ear, 
and sink with more than music's power into my heart — that 
I had even pronounced myself happy to have heard them. 
Alas ! when do we ever do wrong, and not feel that it was in 
our power to have avoided that wrong ? The events which 
spring from it are beyond our control, and those we call by 
the name of destiny — it is most true that they are among its 
most fearful consummations ; but whether they bring on us 
the bitterness of earthly blame, or excite us to seek more 
earnestly for the pardon and prosecution of Heaven, we can 
never hide the secret of their source from ourselves. But I 
must resume. 

Edward still remained beside me. As I called on the 
name of Henrietta — for, even while I inwardly reproached 
myself, I continued to call on her in the tone and terms of 
reproach, — he strove to sooth me. But his agitation seemed 
equal to my own ; and when in a few moments Mrs. El- 
phinstone came to us, I addressed him and implored him to 
go, to follow* Henrietta, to assure her that I would never see 
him' more, and not suffer her to mistake me. There was a 
degree of desperation in his voice when he appealed to Mrs. 
Elphinstone to tell him what he ought to do^ that turned the 
pity which I had felt for myself towards him. But I could 
not express it. I heard my friend advise him, nay, urge him 
' to leave me. I felt my hand taken by him in silence ; yet I 
neither spoke to, nor looked on him again. 
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I do not think I experienced any surprise at the unex- 
pected appearance of Mrs. Elphinstone. Powerful emo- 
tions leave, it would seem, no room in the soul for such as 
are inferior; neither did I address her till I knew that 
Edward had departed. The exact moment was known to 
me ; for, though of late I had become nearly insensible to 
external impressions, the sound of the wheels that bore him 
away grated as distinctly and heavily on my ear as if they 
had passed over the roof of my chamber. 

All was then over, — I had nothing more to fear :— that 
secret which 1 had so often trembled lest I should betray, was 
known to the only two beings from whom it was material to 
hide it. It signified nothing to me now that the whole 
ivorld should know it ; in truth, I believe I felt as if they 
did. One path only was open to me, — to abandon my 
home and my country for ever. What, indeed, were home 
and country now to me ? The wretched, the forlorn in heart, 
know not what ia meant by either. What could they ever 
become to mo ? 

As my friend hung over me, and I grew more calm, I 
asked, ^* May I not hope for some peace ? — a little rest in 
other scenes ? — in some distant spot where the sound of his 
voice may never more reach me — where Henrietta can never 
more look upon me as she did look ? Oh ? do you think 
she can, that she will do me justice — that she will look upon 
me as the sacrificed, and ift>t herself ?" 

She listened to me with patience, with kindness, and her 
every reply was meant to console me. I felt that it did, in 
a faint degree, and I now implored her never again to leavei 
me. How readily she gave her promise, and with what 
stern fidelity has she not abided by it ! And, oh ! in the 
midst of my perversity, with what a pure and breathing 
spirit of religion did she not whisper, ^^ Is there not, my 
beloved Constance, a strength for the poor and desolate— i 
shadow from the heat, and a refuge from the storm ?" 

'^ I know there is, — and I will hereafter seek them in' Him 
who unites them all." 

** Hereafter! — When, dear Constance! could it be ao 
needful as in this present hour ?" and she wept '^ tears^ such 
as angels weep,*' at my my departure from myself. 

Gracious and all-merciful Creator! If thy promiaei 
were not unconditional, except that we should turn to thee 
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in sincerity and truth, — if they did not assure us that, from 
whatever motive, from whatever trial, if penitence be awa- 
kened in the heart, it will always find acceptance with thee, 
iow could 1, who disregarded warning after warning, chas- 
tening after chastening, now look towards Heaven with 
thankfulness and hope ? 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 

I HAD quickly made every necessary arrangement prepa- 
ratory to leaving England ; — so quickly that I almost per- 
-suaded myself I was indifferent whether I ever again heard 
from or of Edward and Henrietta; for my mind was of that 
unfortunate construction which could industriously seek to 
tiecei ve itself. It had too, I believe, been weakened by circuni- 
-fltances ; at least, I have now reason to think that it had ; and 
because truth had been painful, it shrunk from truth. But tho 
deceptions of sorrow are manifold. While I said, '^ I wish 
not to hear of them — never to see them — duty, virtue forbid 
it, and I will listen to their dictates in spite of my perverse 
inclinations" — my heart ached to see them, yet only to tell 
them how happy I wished thiem to be, — how happy I would 
strive to be, if they were so. Nevertheless, I could not go to 
them ; I might be lefl to my lonely grief; but 1 must be 
nought — propriety forbade my obtruding myself before them ; 
and then I wondered that the affection of Henrietta, and the 
generosity and nobleness of Edward, did not lead them both 
to me. Each day I proposed, commencing that journey 
irhich was to remove me too far from them for farther ex- 
pectancy or disappointment ; but I gladly listened to any 
proposal for delay ; and when Mrs. Elphinstone suggested 
that we should have black dresses for travelling, I consented 
"with the docility of an obedient child, and with an assumed 
tone of gayety that almost spoke the unmeaning elation of 
one ; I added, that I liked her scheme of black dresses, for in 
me, at least, it would be no hypocrisy to wear them. 

When I said this, she shed so many tears, and, while she 
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straggled against them, betrayed such eyident anguish, thst 
I felt astonishment at firmness and fortitude like hers gifiDf 
way before such idle words of mine. I thought perhaps she 
disliked tiie idea of going with me ; and I exhorted her» if 
this were the case, to gi?e up all such intention. But her. 
answers were too sincerely spoken for me to continue to 
doubt her willingness, or rather wish, to follow me; yet, 
when I looked at her, — when I traced the profound melan- 
choly and excess of thoughtfulness stamped upon her brow, 
I could not feel perfectly satisfied. It was ungrateful of me 
to do so ; but I wished again to be alone. For two or three 
days all thought of our departure seemed to have quitted 
her ; but at the expiration of that time, her impatience that 
we should be gone greatly surpassed my own. I can now 
recall all this. Alas ! what she must have suffered I ^ 

The black dresses were sent home. I observed that they 
were mourning, and inquired if they were so by her order. 
She said they were ; and she paused and seemed at a losB 
how she should explain, or what she should say to me. 
Siie looked upon mc as if she both pitied and feared me. I 
could neitlier understand nor endure her gaze. But, as I 
turned away, a sudden and miserable apprehension took 
possession of my soul — a feeling, that, wretched as I had 
thought myself, there was yet a ^* lower deep" of wluch 
I had hitherto not dreamed, — a future, compared to which 
the past and present were ease and happiness ; and in the 
calm voice of despair I said : ^^ Jemima, you may tell me 
any thing!" 

I felt that something had been hid from me which I must 
know . At the time I spoke, every sense was in full activity, 
lean yet see the horror rather than distress which was 
written upon her countenance. I can yet hear her say: 
** Oh, Constance ! call upon your Maker to give you aid!— 
Henrietta !" — But she could say no more ; and there wai 
no need. I fell as one dead before her. , 

I anticipated what she had to add ; and nature gave way 
before the intensity of that internal conviction. At the 
bottom of my heart I seemed to hear the words, — '* is dead!** 
and no human sound was needful to impress it« And evn 
now, lessened as all pain becomes in remembrance, I coqU 
sometimes marvel that life itself did not yield before the sharp- 
ness of that pang, which brought to my overstrained nerva 
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tbe relief of temporary insensibility. I may not, I must not 
ivpine. All may be endured, and I have striven to say that 
I am resigned to live ; but, O that I had never wakened 
fiom that brief trance ! that I had never experienced what it 
was iojind she was dead, as well as to know it. 

But I did waken. I did find it. I still find it — in the 
fiesh hour of morning — in the bright noon — in the flowers 
of the earth — in each thought of my heart — in all that she 
ever loved or could have enjoyed, — and, worse than all these 
combined, in the deep, dead night I find it — and prayer can 
Bcarcely sooth me back to peace. But, not as then, I can 
now feel and hope that soon — for soon^ however protracted, 
it must be — ^I may rejoin her in the world beyond the tomb. 
^hen I only remembered that she had ceased to be an inhabit- 
mnt of this ; that she to whom life might have been as para- 
dise, was in her grave, and that I — I — had sent her there. 
^nd the thought, compounded as it was of bitter associa- 
tions, preceded as it had been by distressing disappointments 
and soul-weakening indulgence, drove me to despair — to 
madness. I ought not to wonder at this — ^I ought not to 
Judder as I write it ; but when the frailty of that thread is' 
known, on which the balance of our reason hangs, — when 
it has once been broken, wc speak not of madness, as others 
hear of it. 

We tremble to think of it ; the uncertainty of the best of 
blessings has been so pressed upon us, that we doubt the 
present hour, and dread the coming one, lest we should 
again stand bereaved. I was indeed bereaved — months, and 
months, and months have since passed away ; for I have 
ceased to be an exact reckoner of time ; but I make not the 
awful record without fear. When I think of it I tread softly 
and gently, and speak in whispers as though a footfall or a 
"word could bring it back. Yet I often do think of the pas- 
sages of my insanity that remain in my mind, and of the last 
vay of reason that came to it before my senses failed. 

I had entreated incessantly that I might be permitted to 
liefaold Henrietta ; long and vainly I entreated. I had an 
idea that dying she had cursed me, and I believe I hoped 
that the sight of her would kill me. To banish this error, 
Iffrs. Elphinstone brought me a few words, traced by my 
lister's own hand only two hours before her death, which 
flAe had hitherto been afraid of showing me. Henrietta had 
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written tbem under the conyiction that she could not live fe 
see me again. I give them, for I still read them over, aiif 
mj soul could yet drink in comfort from their perusal. 

<^Mt dear, deab Co:«stancr. — If I could tell you now, 
in this my last hour, that I love you — how the recollectior 
of all your tender love rushes to my heart — how I feel that 
for you I ought to die — I think — I know you would not only " 
pardon me for misjudging you for one single instant — but . 
love me as truly, as fondly as ever ; you would too, I dm 
sure, forgive poor Edward, and love him still. Farewell ! ^ 
my own dear Constance ! my best beloved sister — my most 
faithful and affectionate friend ! I do not say to you, forgive 
and love Edward — for that you must ; — I do not implore 
you to cherish my memory — thai T know you will. Dear, 
dearest Constance, farewell !*' 

If, before I read these lines, I had desired incessantly and 
vehemently that I might be permitted to behold the bleoed 
creature who had dictated them, I now still ceaselessly but 
more piteously and imploringly asked it — and at length 1 
heard a voice advise that my request should be granted. I j 
did not know who spoke, but I blessed the speaker silently 
and aloud. And I did see her. But it was not that — ^no, 
no, it was not that which drove me to madness. It did me 
good to look upon that face, more fair, more beautiful than 
it had been in life — to press my lips' on that young brow, 
which could never again feel the sun of heaven — to put my 
hand against that bosom, and feel it af\er a pang, so deep, 
so fatal, that it could bear no second, but had sunk lifeless 
under the shock — no, it was none of these, — they wereeaph 
and all as blessings to me. And, though I know it was im- 
possible, I now sometimes think that if I could have still con- 
tinued near her, have still looked upon her, and told the ear 
no longer sensible to sound, how I doted on that inanimate 
form ; how I lamented the spirit that had fled ; how gladly I 
would have died to save hec^ or would now die to bring her 
back, — ^my reason would not have deserted me. But this in 
itself perhaps was madness. Yet I seem not to myself to 
have been so afflicted, till, in spite of entreaty or remon- 
strance, I saw that coffin lid replaced, which excluded her 
from my sight for ever. Oh, I can still hear the grating 
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of those dreadful screws that shut her at once from me and 
iflfom the world ! 

I continually repeated, ^<I have seen her," — '^I have seen 
berl" — In my sane mind I even now often repeated the self- 
nme words ; but I then believed that I saw her daily. A 
female figure, morning and evening, appeared before me, 
ftnd I gifted it with the name of Henrietta ; yet not all in 
madness either, for I did not think she had not died, but that, 
as a seraph, she descended to console me. I talked and was 
consoled. As I grew better, the figure changed, as I be- 
lieved, to that of Mrs. Elphinstone ; and when I found it had 
been delusion, the weight of that disappointment drove me 
mad again. The vision, however, no longer haunted me, — 
I prayed to see it once again, but it came not ; and at length 
my reason was restored. 

Kind and skilful treatment restored me ; I began to ask 
for employments, to recollect who I was, and where, and 
why ; for, in common with many who are similarly afflicted, 
I had foregone my own identity, — I had disdained to be Miss 
Forrester. — Ah I what wisdom in the exercise of this pre- 
rogative of madness, to scorn to be that which must of ne- 
cessity be wretched I — I may not dwell on it. 

But I will relate one little circumstance which at the time 
affected me considerably, when, in this amended state, a 
gentleman, a physician as I judged, came to me, apparently 
to examine if I were indeed recovered. He spoke to me 
with kindness ; and, I observed, often repeated my name. 
My eagerness to be pronounced well, I am persuaded, pre- 
vented his decision at this interview from being favourable ; 
for, when I said to him, " Oh yes, I know now that / am 
Miss Forrester," I strove to smile, to keep away the tears 
which the melancholy avowal brought with it, and he shook 
his head. I remarked it, but he continued : — 

" And you could talk then, Miss Forrester, of the events 
of your life as I would do, without extraordinary emotion ?" 

"Oh! yes, I could talk, sir, to you, to any one, — of my 
mother — of alj — of everybody — of Henrietta — she is dead, 
sir, — did you not know it ? We were the children of one 
mother, — but she is dead, for I saw her, — in her shroud." 

It was in sanity of mind that I said this, but because, in the 
natural burst of grief which accompanied the first mention- 
ing of the name of Henrietta^ I took the hands of the person 
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who listened to me, and looked imploringly for that pity which 
I thought he must feel, it was considered otherwise. He 
passed his hand before his eyes, and said he would see me 
soon again. He did so. I preserved my self-command, and 
Mrs. £]pbin8tone conducted me to my home. 

I have little more to tell. — When it was thought I could 
bear it, Lady Harvey came to visit me. Pity, they say, kill: 
eth envy. In her it seemed to have destroyed all enmity, 
even all recollection of self ; everything seemed to be erased 
from her heart and mind but a waking spirit of remorse. I 
had thought it impossible for me to experience so deep a 
feeling of surprise as that which took |>osses8ion of me when 
I found myself utterly subdued by her tears. How genuine 
must they have been to have had this influence on one long 
accustomed to regard the expression of her feelings as either 
assumed or artificial ! She implored my forgiveness for the 
part she had acted ; I willingly accorded it, though I knew 
not why she implored it till I heard from her own lips, till she 
avowed with a candour of which I should havQ judged her 
incapable, that she had first sedulously endeavoured to bring 
about the marriage between Edward Hamilton and Henrietta 
because she knew that I had long loved him : and this, when 
Henrietta went to her in tears and in misery, she had told in 
order to console her! She listened tranquilly, but her 
already burdened heart could not bear such an additional 
load of anguish. She spoke not again, except to repeat my 
name in pity and in love. She saw Edward, — heard from 
him all that he could tell — blessed us both, and died ! 

Dear, injured Henrietta ! — through her whole life how had 
she been misjudged ! I had considered her as a being pos- 
sessed of feelings gentle, sweet, and amiable ; but of none 
that could become powerful or acute, and she died their 
martyr. Lady Harvey, who had knowji her from her child- 
hood, believed her capable of enjoying a triumph over her 
sister, and by a rash avowal added to the bitterness of death. 

I have also seen Edward Hamilton ; but,, how changed 
from the Edward Hamilton I had before beheld ! Yet I 
would not have him look otherwise than he does : his altered 
brow bears the stamp of deep internal suffering. When I 
think of him, I could wish him to be calm,— to be resigned. 
If a new thought or feeling is une^^pectedly awakened inmf 
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liwn Fieart, from which I derive tranquillity or consolation, I 
wish him to experience it, for I also know what his wretch- 
edness has been ; but when I see him, I cannot wish him 
other than he is. If he were to indicate even a capability 
of being cheerful, I am afraid I could not bear him in my 
sight. We have passed hours and hours together, the minds 
of both filled with the same sad subject, yet each unable to 
communicate by words the thouL'hts which each was equally 
desirous of imparting. But I think he knew more truly what 
I felt than if I had spoken. There is a language in tears as 
well as in looks. We can tell when they flow bitterly, re- 
pentantly, in compassion, or reproach. Edward once re» 
plied to mine : 
" How good, how kind, not one reproach !" 
I understood him. He did not merely mean that I had 
abstained from uttering a reproach, but that he read, he felt, 
he knew there was not one lodged within niy heart. And 
he was right. Reproach him ! I have never once reproach^ 
ed him ! As well might the blossom, when it fades and dies, 
reproach the breeze that laid it open to the sun, rail at the 
warm my in which it basked, or the rain on which it fed, as 
I reproach the love that laid me low. Pity, Edward ! is all 
I now feel for you ; but I did once love you, and that love 
was a light in my path, — a wreath around my brow : if too 
fervent, too constant, too full of hope, too little misgivings 
the fault was mine, not yours. If I should die before you, 
dear Edward, think of it only thus : — it is my best wish- 
er you, and shall be my last !. 

One effort more and I have nothing led to record. It is 
due to Mrs. Elphinstone, — to the friend who never leaves me, 
— to Mr. Leslie, — to Colonel Forbes, who have all evinced 
so deep and constant an interest in my welfare, to state, that* 
as far as gratitude can make a human being happy, they have 
rendered me so. Let this console them for that determinate 
resistance which I have made to all their amiable endeav- 
ours to lure me back to the world : — I appreciate their eflbrts 
and the motives. But I could not yield to them. I have in- 
deed felt how sweet it is to have my gratitude to Heaven 
jitrengthened by means of earthly ties, on which, as long as 
life animates, and human affections cling around my heartt 
I can repose with confidence and grateful love. 

Vol. H.— 14 
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And now — ^there remains but to conclude. What I hafe^ 
written has beguiled some weeks of tcdiousness and pain f 
Mid is as fair. a record as my mind can give of its own emo- 
tions ; yet on perusal is very far removed from what I thought 
it would have been. I can scarcely call it even a faithful 
transcript ; for, though I have nothing altered, nothing ex- 
tenuated, I still find, that by dwelling long on trifles, because 
of the relief it afforded m^, I have accorded to them an im- 
portance which they never possessed, and have hurried over 
many that were prominent and important, because to dwell oa 
them brought buck distress. £rc I began to write, I looked 
within my soul, and there beheld darkness and <^ dimness of 
anguish ;*' to my own eye there was majesty in the might of, 
my sorrow — my view was then confined to it, and it alone. 
But as I have proceeded, as I have turned for comfort where 
alone it can be found, I have thought and felt for others^ 
and, amid the vanity of human wretchedness thus contem- 
plated, have learned to think lightly of my own. In probing 
our own wounds, we pity ourselves, and thence learn com- 
passion towards our kind. 

I have said, all things are to be endured : I hope, I feel that 
they arc ; but let us not the less compassionate those who 
are called upon to endure, even though the measure of their 
affliction appears unworthy of comparison with what we 
ourselves have suffered. I have also said, I am resigned to 
life : this I humbly and devoutly trust is also true. And to 
those who have known what it is to wait for death, to hope, 
to pray for it — to those who have yearned for the dead as ^ 
mother for a child that has been taken from her — resigna- 
twn to life, without the love of it, is perhaps, in our imper- 
fect state, the highest atonement we can offer, and one of: 
tiie greatest triumphs which religion can acl^eve. 
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CONCLUSIO]>r, 

BY MRS. ELPHINSTONE. 

**• I HAVE finished,". said my poor friend, " all of my sad5 
atory that I can perform," as she put aside her pen. ^*Da 
you complete it for me." 

I silently took possession of her MS., and hoped to divert 
her thoughts, for I too clearly divined to what event she al- 
luded at its termination. But she continued : <' Yes, complete 
it, Jemima — for I have left much unsaid : in perusal it disap- 
points me — it appears to me that 'I have done justice to no 
party ; yet it should seem that I have been kept alive by the- 
effort I made to record my sad history ; for it is strange, 
but true, that as I removed from before my eyes the para- 
graph which declared my resignation to life, the certain con- 
viction that my last hour was not far distant flashed across 
my mind, and a cold shudder crept through my frame, as if 
to announce to me that I bad not yet overcome the world, 
and that to the last I was self-deceived." 

She held out her hand to me ; and as I pressed it between 
my own, I strove to reassure her and reconcile her to herself, 
by solemnly stating to her my own belief, that the natural 
dread of death which she had experienced was by no means 
irreconcileable to her love of God. That, on the contrary, 
the desire of life, framed as her mind now was, would best 
proclaim it. 

Alas ! with mistaken fondness, I longed for this reawaken- 
ed wish in her, as if it alone could have secured to her length- 
ened existence, bid her pulses again beat healthfully, give 
vigour to her frame, cheerfulness to her mind, and forgetful- 
ness to her hear;^ ; for all this was requisite before the boon 
of life could aorain be to her a blessincf. 

But her own views, drawn from the depths of her hearty 
and blending as they did with bright and righteous hopes, 
were superior to mine. I endeavoured to be her comforter, 
k»Y^ supporter, and I stood as an. untaught child beside ber.. 
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From that hour, she never more spoke of fear — her time 
was chiefly passed in meditation, in reading, and in prayer. 
She spoke of her death with cahnness, and the subject never 
seemed to ajo^itate her, except when she found the consola- 
tion whicii she offered to me less effectual than she bad 
hoped to render it. 1 could not bear that she should die, and 
lo the last I trusted that she would not. She wasted so 
gradually beneath my eye, while her mind seemed strength- 
ening instead of declining, that, UW a sudden and fearfal 
chanire took place a few hours before her death, I was in 
part blinde<] to her danger. She had once expressed a wish, 
while writing her memoirs, that the voice of Edward Ham- 
ilton might sooth her dyinir hour — it was when speaking of 
the powerful influences of his voice, and of her former wish 
on this subject — and she had added with painful emphasis — 
*^ To think that this same wish should even now cling to 
me! — The soul is indeed un forgetting ; — but no— no, — I 
must conquer this P' 

And she had done so, or, at least, the desire of having it 
indulged, for she never again spoke of it. But, in the first 
moment that my fears were excited, her words recurred to 
my mind, and I had a melancholy pleasure in the hope that 
in this she might not be disappointed. I despatched a mes- 
senger to Edward to summon him into her presence, and he 
arrived in time to receive her farewell, — to speak again to 
her in words of love and sorrow. How calmly she exhort- 
ed him to be happy ! — How touchingly, when he again and 
again implored her forgiveness, did she tell him she had no- 
thing to forgive ! — Tears at intervals broke through her smiles 
of hope, as, raising her eyes and hands to Heaven, she men- ! 
tioned the name of " Henrietta !*' and added, ^^ I shall meet < 
her there." She did not speak again; — the power of 
doing so deserted her before her consciousness in any degree 
failed ; for, as Edward bent over her, he said, ^' Speak — • 
speak, dear Constance !" and she smiled and shook her head \ 
to intimate that she could not. Edward had hitherto stood 
by her side ; but now, with convulsive agony «• he clasped her 
to his breast, and so held her long after she had ceased to* 
breathe. 
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Edition. With Additions, by Sa- 
muel Akbrly, M.D. 8v6. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. In a vols. Svo. 
Greatly enlarged. [Stereotyped.] 

©OOD'S(Dr.JonN Mason) STUDY 
OF MEDICINE. In 5 vols. Svo. 
A new edition. With additions 
by Samckl Coopkr, M.D. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE ; being 
a popular Illustration of the gene- 
ral Laws and Phenomena ofCrea- 
tion,&;c. By John Mason Good, 
M.D. and F.R.8. Svo. Withhia 
LUbi (Stmotyped.! 



' DOMESTIC DUTIES ; or Inatne- 
tionaro Married Ladies. ByMn. 
WiixiAM Parkbs. l3nio. 

ART OF INVIGORATING and 
PROLONGING LIFE. By Wil- 
liam KiTCHiKBR, M.D. ISma. 

THE COOITS ORACLE; AND 
HOUSEKEEPER'S MANUAI^ 
By William Kitchinbr, M.O. 
Adapted to the American PubUOt 
ISmo. [Stereotyped.] 

GIBSONS SURVEYING. Jm- 

S roved and enlarged. By Jammb 
LvAN. Svo 

DA VIES* SURVEYING. Svo. 

SURVEYORS' TABLES. ISmo 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY of tb« 
HOLY BIBLE. From the laal 
genuine Edinburgh edition. Svo. 

BROWN'S (J.) CONCORDANCE. 
Printed on Diamond type, in 
the 32mo. form. [Stereotyped.] 

SERMONS ON IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS, by the Rev. Samubc. 
Davik!*, a.m., sometime Presi- 
dent of the College of New-J«r> 
sey. In 3 vols. Svo. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. 
JOHN WESLEY, A.M. With 
his Life. Complete in 10 vols. 
Svo. From the last Londbn Edi- 
tion. With a Portrait 

LETTERS FROM THE JEGEAN. 
By Jambs Embrson, Esq. Svo. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OP 
THE LATE HENRY NEELE, 
AHth<Mrof the " Romanee of Hi» 
tory," dccdcc. Svo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSEa By 
Sir Waltbr Scott, Bart. Iflma 

LIVES OF THE SIGNERS OV 
THE DECLJCRAllON OF OV* 
DEPENDENCE. 19dio. 

XENOniON. Tramdatedb7Bi»» 
WARD SrsutAN, Eaq. and ilrll 
A. Cotqper. Svola. 



Works PMished hy J. 4" •^« JTarper. 



THK HISTORY OP THE JEWS, 
Pnxn ibeeaiiiMi period totbepre- 
not time. By ibe Rev. R H. Mil- 
man . In S Tole. ISmo. Uloslratad 
with original mtpe, &e. 

THE UFE OP NAPOLEON BO- 
NAPARTE. By J. G. LocKHART, 
■■q. Wi(ke<H>perptet««ncnrioffl. 
9 Tole. IBma 

LIFE OF NELSON. By Robirt 
BoDTBBT, Eaq. With a portrait 

THE LIFE OP ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. By the Rer. J. 
Williams. With a map. ISnio. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF IN- 
SECTS, niuatrated by numerous 
engravinipf. ISmo. 

THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 
By John Oalt, E»q. 18mo. 

THE LIFE OF MOHAMMED, 
Founder or the Religion of Islam, 
and of the Empire of iIm Saraeens. 
By the Rev. Gkorob Bibh, A.M. 
With a plate. 18ma 

tETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY 
AND WITCHCRAFT. By Sir 
Waltkr Scott, Bart. 18mo. 

HISTORY OF TTIE BIBLE. By 
the Rev. O. It Gleio. In 2 toIs. 
18mo.with maps of Palestine, Jcc. 

KARRATIVE OF DISCaVERY 
AND ADVENTURE IN THE 
POLAR SEAS AND REGIONS. 
By Professor Lcai.ik, Professor 
Jameson, and Hrou Mctrray, 
Esq. With maps, Ac. I8mo. 

UFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE 
IV., with Anecdotes of Distin- 

?iished Persons of the last Fifty 
ears. By the Rey. George Cro- 
LT. With a portrait. 18mo. 

NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE LN AFRI- 
CA. fVom the earliest afes to the 
present time. With Illustrations 
of the Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Zoology. By Professor J.vMBsoN, 
Jambs Wilnon, Esq., and Hdoh 
Mprrat, Esq. With a map and 
wood engravings. 18mo. 

HISTORY OF CHIVALRY AND 
THE CRUSADES. By G. P. R. 

James, Esq. 18mo., with a plate^ 

LIVES OF EMINENT PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS. By Allan 
CcNNiNOHAM, Esq. In 3 Tola. 
l8mo. with portraits. 

UTB OF MARY QUEEN OF 



SCOTS. By Hcionr GLASfVOll 
Bell. In 3t(da. 18mo. Portnll. 

HISTORY (W POLAND. Byl 
Flktchxr, Eaq. With a poitnit 
of Koseinako. 18mo. 

FESTIVALS, GAMES, AND A.< 
MUSEMENT8, Ancient and Mod- 
am. By Horatio Smith. Ifimn 

HISTORY OF EGYPT. ByRw 
M. Rl'ssRL^ LLJ>. 18mo. Witt 
Engraringa. 

UFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON 
By David Brewster, LL.D 
With a Portrait. 

PALESTINE; or the HOLYLAMl 
By M. Russell, LL.D. ISmo. 

BfEMOTRS OF THE EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE. By Dr. Mehw. 
18mo. Portrait. 

COURT AND CAMP OF BONA. 
PARTE. I8ma Portrait. 

THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED 
TRA\^LLERS. By J. A. 8t 
John. 2 vols. 18mo. 

XENOPHON. Translated by Eb- 
WARD Spblman, Esq. and SirM. 
A. Cooper. % vola. 18mo. 

DEMOSTHENES. By LxtASii^ 
In 2 vols. 18raa. 

SALLUST. By Roac 18mo. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. Dem^QM 
for family use. In 3 vols. Idma 
With a PortralL 

FORD'S PLAYS. 3 vols. ISnOb 

LIFE of DR. E. D. CLARKE. 8m 

FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1830. 

LIFE OF VAN HALEN, &c. &». 

MILLER'S GREECE, 12mo. 

SMART'S HORACE. 2 vols. ISlKV 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By 
Sir Waltkr Scott, Bart. 18mo. 

PELHAM; OR, THE AD^'EN- 
TURES OF A GENTLEMAN. A 
Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

THE DISOWNED. A Novel. IJI 
2 vols. 12nK>. By the Author of 
*• Pel ham," &c. [Stereotyped.] 

DETEREUX. A Novel. In2vobL 
12mo. By the Author of *"?•!- 
hamj^Ac. [Stereotyped.] 

PAUL CLIFFORD. A NoveL la 
2 vols. 12mo. By the Author of 
"Pelham,*»&c. [Stereotyped.] 

FALKLAI^. A Novel. By tte 
Ajithor of * Pelbam," &A, ItoB. 



Works Pubhshed by J. ^j^J. Harper. 



AFFECTING SCENES ; being Pa». 
Mges from tbe Diary of a Pbysi- 
dan. SToUulSmo. LStereotyped.] 

ANASTASIUS. ANoreL In 2 Tola. 
ISmo. 

YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF 
CYRU. THORNTON. ANovcL 
9 Tola. 12mo. [Stereotyped.] 

THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESn)E. 
A Tale. By J. K. Fauldimg, 
Eaq. In 2 Tola. 12mo. 

THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
By the Author of *♦ Vivian Grey." 
% voia. 12mo. 

CALEB Wn^LIAMS. In 2 Tola. 
12ino. By the Author of *' Cloud- 

eBley," &c. • 

PHILH* AUGUSTUS. A NoTeL 
By the Author of ** Damley," itc 
2 vols. I2ino. 

THE CLUB-BOOK. By Tarioua 
Authora. In 2 vela. 12mo. 



A Novel. By the 
** Tremaine.** In 2 



DE VERE. 
Author of 
vols. 12Tno. 

THE SMUGGLER. A Novel. By 
the Author of "The OrBxn. 
Tales," &c. In 2 vola. 12nio. 

EVELINA. A Novel. By Mlaa 
BuRNKT. In 2 vola. 12mo. 

BULWER'S NOVELS. Printed and 
bound uniformly in aeta of 8 vol- 
umes — embracing " Pelham," *the 
Disowned," ** Devereux," and 
"Paul CliiTord." 

DARNLET. A Novel. ByG.P.R. 
James, Author of "Richelieu." In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

DE L'ORME. A Novel. By the 
Author of " Richelieu" and " Dam- 
f ley." 3vuls. 19mo. 

HAVERHILL. ANoveL By J. A. 
JoNKs, Esq. In2vol8. 12aio. 



TRAITS OF TRAVEL. A NoreL 
In 2 vola. 12mo. By T. C. Giut> 
TAN, Author of "Highwaya and 
Bywaya." 

ISE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. A 
Tale. By the Author of " High- 
waya and Bywaya," "Traita of 
Travel," dec 2 vola. 12mo. 

WALTER COLTTON. A Tale. 
In 2 vola. 12mo. . By Horacb 
Smith, Author of " Brambletye- 
Uouae," "ZUlah," dec. && 

IBE SIAMESE TWINS. By the 
Author of " Felham," &o. Uma 



MAXWELL. A Novel. Br th» 
Author of " Sayinga and matgiiF 
2 vols. 12000. 

LAWRIE TODD : OR, THE SET- 
TLERS IN THE WOODS. By 
John GALT,Eaq. In 2 vola. I2bm». 

fiOUTHENNAN. A NoveL In % 
vola. 12mo. By the Authtv of 
"Lawrie Todd," &c. dec. 

THE NEW FOREST. A NoTd. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. By the Amhor 

of " BramUetye-House," "Zii- 

lah," &c. A«. 
ROXOBEL. ByMra. Shbrwood. 

In 3 vola. 18mo. 

THE RIVALS. A Novel. Bytba 
Author of "TheCollegian8,"dB«. 
In 2 vols. I2mo. 

HUNGARIAN TALES. In 2 vote. 
12mo. By Mra. Ooac, Author of 
" the Lettre de Cachet" and " &»• 
maneea of Real life." 

ROBfANCES OF REAL LIFE. In 
2 voia. 15hno. 

FRANCE, IN 1829-30. By Lidy 
Morgan. In 2 vola. Iftno. 

COMING OUT: and THE FIELD 
OF THE FORTY FOOTSTEPS. 
Novela. By Mlaaea Jane and Am- 

^ na Maria Portkr. In S Tola. 

THE BARONY. A Novel In S 
Tola. 12mo. By Miaa Amka Mat* 

RIA PORTRR. 

CLOUDfiSOJIY. A NoTel. In S 
vola. 12mo. By the Author of ** Ca- 
leb Williama," dec 

SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARAC- 
TER. By Mra. Sarah C. Hall. 

THE RIVALS OF ESTE; and 
other Poema. By JAMsa G. and 
Mart E. Brooks. 12aio. 

BEATRICE. A Tale, fbunded. on 
Fftcta. By Ifok Hotlahd. In 8 

Tl^ 12010. 



CONTRAST. ANoTeL ByRRaiKA 
Maria Rochs, Aatbor of " the 
Children of the Abbey," dtc. dkc 
In 2 Tola. 12010. V 

THE DENOUNCED. ANoTd. In 
2 vola. 12mo. By the Author of 
"The Smuggler." 

THE OXONIANS. A NoTeL In 
2 Tcla. 12mo. By the Anthor of 
"TheRouA." 

T3E COUNTRY CURATB. 
the Author of "Hm BobdtmiJ 
In 2 Tola. 12mo. 
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vnWBS OF A BUDE. h 1 
THE SCHOOL OF FABHlCffi. A 
KTBBENT DE CBUtX. A VatA. 
THE ENOLNH AT HOME. A 

THE LABT OF THE PLANTA- 
GENETB. Ab HMonal B*- 
nikta. iDlTola. I&uo. 

TALES OF tnUTART LIFE. !■ 



waverley; OB, "ns sun 

VEARa SINCB. A Nonl. It 
TSlM. Ibni. Roknd, WTSeU 

DE LISLE. ANoTil. ttoti.ia 
■T. VALENTIN E-9DAV;iir,T 
FAIR MAID OP PERTH. 



PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF A COft. 
NET. ANotbL IiilTcili.lSaa 
PBIVATG LIFE. A Nurd. Il I 

TALES OF THE WEST. Inlft 

JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. Bf 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARDS 



iXXACKV REVISITED : or, HE 
BERT MILTON. A Noi^ 



TESTBBDAT IN IRELAND. 



THE ADVENTURES of ■ KING 

PAGE. A NohL iTOlLllD 
TALES AND SKETCHES. B] 

OmuirrT ScbooJmuMr. ^taa. 
SEPARATION. ANorel. Br I 



TBB BXCLUSIVKS. ANord. 

imi. ISnu. 
LIFE OF UANSIE WAUCH, Ti 



roSCARINL ANoiel. InlTO 
HAJJIBABA. ANonl. IbIto 
rOeTHCHODB PAPERS, FAO: 
■nous AND FANCIFDL, ISm 
ATtCIAN MORSELS. A Coadc 

Woo. WimcMi. umo. 



HARPEVS FAMILY UBRARY- 
Of 1U( mik, whtoh il InufiiM u 




HAMPER'S FAMILY LmRAKT. 



Books that you may carry to tkaftn, and hold readily in your handf 
ere the moat useful t/ter all. A. man wiU <^tn look at them, and te 
tempted to go on, when he toould have beenfngktened at books <^a largfr 
size, and of a more erudite appearance.** — Da. Johiciom. 



Thk proprietors of the Family Library fbel themseWes ttimnlated to 
increased exertions by tbe distinguished fiiyour with which it has already 
been received 

■ The volumes now befbre the public may be oonfidently appealed to 
as proofs of zeal on the part of the publishers to present to their readers 
a series of productions, which, as they are connected, not with ephemera^ 
but with permanent subjects, may, years hence as well as now, be coa> 
suited for lively amusement as well as solid instructloa. 

To render this Library still more worthy of patronage, the proprio^ 
tors propose incorp(H^ting in it such works of interest and value as 
may appear in the various Ubrsries and Miscellanies now preparing in 
Europe, particularly the ** National*' and tbe ** Edinburgh Cabinet" Libra- 
ries. All these productions, as they emanate fVom the press, will be 
submitted to a committee of literary gentlemen for inspection ; and none 
will be reprinted but such as shall be found calculated to sustain the 
exalted character which this Library has already acquired. 

Several well-known authors have been engaged to prq;>are for it ori^nal 
works of an American character, on History, Biographv, Travels, d^c. dsc 

Every distinct subject will in general be comprehended in one volume, 
or at most in three volumes, which may form either a portion of the 
series or a complete work by Uaelf ; and each volume will be embellished 
with appropriate engravings. 

The entire series will be the prodoetion of antlMMrs of eminence, 
have acquired celebrity by ibair Uterary labours, and whose namesk as 
they appear in succession, will affbrd the sorest guarantee to the paUio 
for the satisfbctory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

Such is the plan by which it is intended to form an American FamOy 
Library f comprising all that is valuable in those branches <^ knowledge 
which most happily unite entertainment with instruction. The utmost 
care will be taken, not only to exclude whatever ean have an injurious 
influence on the mind, but to embrace every thing calculated to strcoigtheii 
the best and most salutary impressions. 

With these arrangements and focillties, the publishers flatter them* 
selves that they shall be able to present to their follow-dtiiens a woric 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, embracing subjects adapted to all 
classes of readers, and forming a body of literature deserving the praise 
of having instructed many, and amused all^ and above every other spe> 
cies of eulogy, of beins fit to be introduced, without reserve or exceptioa, 
by tbe father of a fltmily to the domestic circle. Meanwhile, the veiy low 
price at which it is charged renders more extensive patronage necessary 
for its support and prosecution. The immediate eoeouragement, there- 
fore, of those wh^approve its plan and execution is respectlully solicited. 
The work may be obtained In conwlete sets, ot in separate manibta$ 
Uma. tbe principal booksellers throoghoat the United Scatei. 




Notices of the Family Library* 

*Th0 pQbliibera hare hitherto ftiUy deMrred their daily lncretdD|p 
Rputalion by the good taate and JodgmeiK which Iiave infloenced tbe- 
Mectjoiii of worka fi>r the Family lAhnry.^— Albany Daily Advertiaer. 

** The Family library— A title wbirh, (hxn the Talnable and entertain- 
litg matter tike colleciiun contajoa, aa well aa flnom the carelVd atyle ofiti 
exeention, it well deaenrea. No Amity, indeed, in which there are chil- 
dren to be broiiKht up, ought to be without thia Library, aa it f\inusliea 
(he readiest reaourcea fbr that education which ought to accompany or 
•ucreed that oT the boarding-aehool or the arademy,and ia iuflnitely more 
eondueife than either to tbe coltiTatioo ofthe inteHeet."— 3fon<A/y Review. 

"It ia the duty of ererr person baviag a fhrnily to pot this exceUaat 
Library into tbe handa of hia childien."-^. Y. Mercantile Advertiser. 

" It ia one of the recomin«ndationa of the Family Library, that it em- 
bracea a large circle of intereating matter, of Importaot Information and 
agreeable entenainment. In acoodae manner and a cheap fonn. It ia 
eminently calculated ftn* a popthr series— publiabed at a price &o low, 
that persona of the most moderata Income mav purchase It— combining a 
matter and a atyle that the moat ordinary mind may .comprehend it, at the 
same time tbat tt la calrolaisd to laiae the moral and imellectoal character 
of tbe people.** — Ctmstellatian. 

" We have repeatedly borne teatinnony lo tbe utility of this work. It it 
one ofthe best that haa ever been iaaued ftom the American preaa, and 
ahould be in the library of every flunily deairoua of treasuring up useAii 
knowledge.**— Boston StatesTHon. 

*' We venture the aaaerilon tbat thei« ia no pablieation In the country 
more suitably adapted to the taste and requirementa ofthe great mass of 
comiiiunitv, or better calculated lo raiae the intellectual character of the 
middling daaaea of aociety, than tbe Family Library.**— jBosCon Matonic 
Mirror. 

**. We haTe ao often reconnmended this enterpriaing and useftil publiet- 
don (the Family Library), that we can here only add, that each succes- 
liTe number appeara to confirm its merited popularity.**— N. Y. American, 

*' The little volumes of this series truly compori w^th their title, and are 
In themaelvea a Family Library."— iV. Y. Comnuraal Advertiser. 

** We recommend tbe whole aet of the Family Library as one of the 
Cheapest meana of aflbrding pleadog Instruction, and imparting a proper 
pride In booka, with whi^h we are acquainted.'*— {7. S. Gazette. 

** It will prove Instructing and amuaing to all daaaea. We are pleaaed 
to learn that the works comprising this Library have become, as they 
nighl to be, quite popular among tbe beads of fkmiUea."— iv: Y. Gazette. 

*' The Family Library is, what ita name implies, a collection of various 
original works ofthe best kind, oontaining reading usefbl and interesting 
[o the fomily circle. It ia neatly printed, and ahould be in every fkmily 
that can allbrd it— the price being noienS9."^New-England Palladium. 

** We an pleased to see that tbe publlabera have obtained sufficient en- 
xniragement to continue their valnabie Family Library."— Bottimore Rt- 
mblican. 

« Tbe FamllT Library presenta, in a compendious and convmient (bnnt 
ivell-writtan blatoriea of popular men, kingdoms, aciencea, dec. arranged 
md edited by able writera, and drawn entirely firom the most correct and 
lecredited authoritiea. It ia, as it professes to be, a Family Library, Axun 
ivhicfa, at little azpenae, a bouadiold may prepare themaelvea (br a oon- 
lideraiion of thooe elementary aubjeeta of edueation and society, without a 
lue acquaintance with whieh neither man nor wom|D baa claim to bt 
ivdl bred, or to take their proper jdaoe among ttaoae with whum theor, 
IbidB."— CAoi^Mfon Gazetts, 



FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



The Publishers have much pleasure in recording 
the following testimonials in recommendation of the 
Family Classical Library. 

"Mr. Valpy bas projected a FamtLy Classical Library . The idea is 
excellent, and the work cannot fail to be acceptable to youth of both sexeck 
as well as to a large portion of the reading commonity, who have not had 
the benefit of a learned education."— GerttZeman's Magazine^ Dec. 1839. 

" We have here the commencement of another undertaking for the more 
general distribution of knowledge, and one which, if as well conducted 
as we may expect, bids fair to occupy an enlarged station in our imme- 
diate literature. The volume before us is a specimen well calculated to 
recommend what are to follow. Leland*s Demosthenes is an excdlent 
work." — Lit. Gazette. 

" This work will be received with great gratification by every man who 
knows tlie value of classical knowledge. All that we call purity of taste, 
vigour of style, and force of thought, has ehher been taught to the modem 
world by the study of the classics, or has been guided and restrained by 
those illustrious models. To extend the knov^olge of such works is to 
do a public service." — Cowrt Jourmd. 

" The Family CLissical Library is another of those cheap, useful, and 
elegant works, which we lately spoke of as forming an era in our pub- 
lisliing history." — Spectator. 

''The p'esent era seems destined to he honourably distinguished in 
literary history by the high character of the works to which it is succeo-. 
sivcly giving birth. Proudly independent of the fleeting taste of the day, 
they boast substantial worth which can never be disregarded ; they put 
forth a claim to permanent estimation. The Family Classical Library is 
a noble undertaking, which the name of the editor assures us will be exe> 
cuted in a style worthy of the great originals."— Jlform»ig' Post. 

" Thi^ii is a very promising speculation ; and as the taste of the day runs 
just now very strongly m favour of such Miscellanies, we doubt not it 
will meet with proportionate success. It needs no adventitious aid, how- 
ever inlluential ; it has quite sufficient merit to enable it to stand on 
its own foundation, and will doubtless assume a lofty grade in yubllo 
favour." — Sun. . 

" This work, published at a low price, is beautiAiUy got up. Thongb 
to profess to be content with translations of the Classics has been &• 
nojinced as ' the thin disguise of indolence,' there are thousands who 
have no leisure for studying the dead languages, who would yet like to 
know what was thought and said by the sages and poets of anUquity. 
To them this work will be a treasare." — Sunday Times. 

''This design, which is to communicate a knowledge of the most 
esteemed authors of Greece and Rome, by the most approved iransleticms, 
to those from whom their treasures, without such assistance, would bs 
Tiiddeii, mast surely be approved by every friend of literattuw, by ereiy 
lover of mankind. We shall only say of the first volume, that as ths 
execution well accords with the design, it must command general a-pptih 
bation." — The Observer. 

" We see no reason why this work should not find its way into ths 
boudoir of the lady, as well as into the library of the learned. It is cheaj^ 
-portable, and altogether a work which may saftly be plaoEsd in tbe handl 
«f persons of botb sexes."-- WMJfc/y Free l^ets* 



PROSPECTUS 

or TMB 

LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. 



Ficrmoim compoaition ii now adoiittcd to fbrm an extondve and im> 
pofftam portion of liieraiure. WeH-wiougbt novels take their rank by the 
aide of real nanativcm and are appealed to as evidence in all qaestions 
concerninit man. In tbem the customs of countries, the transitions and 
■bades of character, and even the very peculiarities of costume and dia> 
lect. are cunously pn-served ; and the impenshable apirit that surrounds 
and keeps them lur the use of successive generationa renders the rahties 
for ever fresh and irreen. In them haman hft is laid down as on a mapi 
The strong and vivid sxhibiiiona of pamuoii and of character which thev 
ftamish, scuuire and maintain (he stronfesi hold u|)on the curionity, and, 
It may be added, the alTections of every class of readers ; for not only is 
antenainment in all. the vanoua moods of traeedy and comedy provided ia 
their paxra, but be who reads ihem attentively may often obtain, without 
the biitemna and danger of experience, that knowledge of his feltow* 
creatures which but for nuch aid could. In the majority of cases, be only 
•cquirml at a period of life too late to turn it to account. 

ThiH " Library of HmUvt Novels" will embrace none bat such as have 
received the impress of ireneral ^ipmbatioii, or have been written by 
•utbora of established character ; and the publishers hope to receive suck 
encouraftement f>om the public patronafie as will enable them in the 
eoume of time to produi'e a senes of works of uniform appearance, and 
Incluilinf! most of the really valuable novels and romancea that have been 
or nlinll be imuetl flrum the modem En^Hbh and American press. 

There in scarcely any question connected with the interests of literature 
which haH been more tburouxhiy diseuMied and investijrated ihan that of 
the utility or evil of novel reading. In its (livour much maj be and has 
been said, and it must be adinltied that the reaaonintsa of those who be> 
llcve novels to be injurious, or at leant uxelcss, are not without force and 
plausibility. Yet, if the arfumentH asainst novels are closely examined, 
K will be found th.it they are more applicable in general to excessive in> 
dalgence in the pleasures aflforded by the perusal of fictitious adventures 
Ihan lo the works themselves ; and that the evils which can be justly 
ascribed to them arise almost exclusively, not from any peculiar noxious 
qualities that can be fairiy attributed to novels as a siiecies, but flrom those 
Individual works which in their claaa ramat be pronounced to be Indif 
fbreiit. 

But even were it otherwise— were novels of every kind, the good aa 
well as the bad, the striking and animated not leas than the inierile, in- 
deed liable to the charge of enfeebling or perverting the mind ; and were 
there no qualities in any which might render them inatnictive as well aa 
amuaing — the anivorsal acceptation which they have ever received, and 
Btill continue to receive, fironi all agea and classes of men, would prove 
an irresistible incentive to their production. The remonstrances of moral- 
iata and the reaaoninga of pbiloaophy have ever been, and will still be 
fbond, unavailing against the desire to partake of an enjoyment so attrac- 
tive. Men will read novela ; and therefore the utmost that wisdom and 
philanthropy can do ia to cater prudently for the public appetite, and, aa it 
la hopeless to attempt the exclusion of fictitious writings finom the shelvM 
of the library, to see that they are encumbered with the least posaiUi 
mmbar ofaack n have no other merit than that of novoity. 
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